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THIs is a book for the times. It comes from a warm heart and an 
energetic pen. The author is impelled to write. He sees the 
worldly tendencies of the age—the rush for wealth and honour—the 
powerful antagonisms which contend for the hearts of men—and the 
sad defects of the Church. He knows the remedy, and longs to pro- 
claim it the world over. 

But he cannot reach all men. Thousands hear him, but tens of 
thousands cannot, and he seizes his pen, as if by an impulse of in- 
spiration, and before most men would have had time to read up and 
settle preliminaries his book is announced. 

The haste of our author may, on some accounts, be regretted. 
More deliberation would doubtless have contributed to unity and 
completeness of discussion and to accuracy of style. Some re- 
petitions might have been avoided. A few passages which, how- 
ever interesting in themselves, hardly belong to the plan of the book, 
might have been omitted, and given the writer room to enlarge to 
great advantage upon some fundamental points. Many sentences, 
quite too loose and complex, might have been analyzed, and those 
representing thoughts entirely distinct might have had the advan- 
tage of a periodic structure. ‘The very fervour of the author’s mind 
has often loaded his style with intensive qualifying terms and epi- 
thets, and pushed out into the region of “ Juxuriant” and “gorgeous,” 
expressions which, by careful weeding, could be made very ener- 
getic and beautiful. All these blemishes might have been avoided 
by taking the time requisite for judicious criticism; and in a subse- 
quent edition we hope the author will give the work a thorough 
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revision. He has just commenced a career of authorship which is 
full of promise to himself, to the Church, and to the world; and while 
numerous and commanding excellencies of thought and style will 
certainly make him a favourite with the people, his friends are 
exceedingly anxious that he should avail himself more fully of funda- 
mental rhetorical laws, sound criticism, and elaborate research. His 
definiteness and scope of thought will thus rapidly increase; -his 
power of illustration, now decidedly marked, will be greatly en- 
hanced; the verbiage and inaccuracies of his style will disappear: 
and if all this occur without impairing the earnestness, vigour, and 
originality which are now so evident, it is neither presumption nor 
flattery to predict for him a very high rank among the best and 
most successful American writers of the conservative-progressive 
school. 

In the mean time let him go on with his perspicuous explana- 
tions, his cogent arguments, and his pungent appeals. We would 
by no means suppress his ardour, enchain his imagination, or cool 
his fire, by the restraints of technical rules or unimpassioned art. 
He is a man of the age, and must not be required to throw away his 
spurs, if he does manage his steed with a little tighter rein. He 
must compose rapidly. All his improvements will be made before 
and after the first draught. But the demand for the work before us 
was so pressing that we can heartily forgive the hurry of its pre- 
paration. You need not attempt to cavil at its theology—this is old, 
settled, strong as the Bible; nor utter a word against its philo- 
sophy until you can limit the power of omnipotent grace; nor dwell 
upon the laws of language and the graces of rhetoric. You under- 
stand the man, and it is of the highest moment that you should 
eandidly dispose of the great practical issues which he has raised 
between God and your conscience instead of allowing yourself to be 
diverted by questions of mere verbal criticism. 

We have no desire to save any man the trouble of reading the 
book, but earnestly recommend a thorough perusal of our author’s 
fresh, warm, and glowing pages. Less than this would be injustice 
to him, and marked injustice to ourselves. It shall therefore be our 
only aim, in this paper, to co-operate with him in illustrating “the 
nature and blessedness of Christian purity,” and in endeavouring to 
extend its experimental and practical power. In doing this we 
shall confine ourselves to two points, viz.: the true position of this 
theme in Christian theology, and the relation of this work to the 
theme. 

The interpretation of a system depends upon its central idea. 
This is seen in mechanism. The different parts of a watch, for in- 
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stance, would be perfectly unintelligible to the most careful observer 
without the idea which produced it. To mark the division of time 
being the problem, every wheel becomes a part of the solution. In 
the same way, government without the idea of social rights is a collec- 
tion of unmeaning forms, but with this idea all its details are luminous 
and significant. No man can understand the system of Mohammed 
until he examines it as a scheme for sensual gratification. He will 
then see the reason for everything which is peculiar to it. So the 
religious sentiment, under the control of hope or fear, explains the stu- 
pendous system of human folly called heathenism. Judaism exists to 
support the idea of national pre-eminence; and Catholicism has been 
known for ages only by its magnificent designs of political power 
and universal domination. ‘These are only illustrations of the gene- 
ral law that every system has its central idea; and though we may 
generalize sufficiently from an examination of particulars to ascertain 
that idea, yet no system can be thoroughly understood nor justly 
interpreted but in the light of it. 

We propose, therefore, to discuss the question, What is the cen- 
tral idea of Christianity ? 

We have not room to examine the various answers which have 
been given to this question. They are to be found not so much in 
books as in systems; for the different organizations under the 
Christian scheme have all received their distinctive forms from the 
notions of men with regard to the great end contemplated—the final 
cause of the enterprise. ‘The Christian institutes have not produced 
the central idea, but the idea has produced them. There can be but 
one central idea of the Christian scheme, and that is, as it exists in 
the mind of God. Any human conception of it can only approximate 
the truth in proportion as it resembles the idea which existed in 
the mind of God when he constructed the system in its Divine ar.d 
essential forms. In exact proportion as the various branches of the 
Christian Church and the heretical sects have departed from this 
original, have been their errors in doctrine, in ceremonies, in morals, 
and in government. We shall attempt to reach and expose these 
various errors only so far as the development and brief application of 
what we believe to be the true idea, may serve this purpose. 

And first we shall consult the Scriptures. The doctrines, insti- 
tutions, and obligations included in Christianity, are discussed, 
separately and combined, in the Holy Bible, in a great variety 
of forms. But he must read very superficially who can regard 
them as detached and independent truths. The more profoundly 
we study the sacred volume, the more clearly we shall see that it 
embodies and illustrates a splendid scheme of remedial govern- 
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ment. Not a thought, not a fact, not a truth, bears a foreign 
stamp, or indicates in the slightest degree that it exists for itself 
alone, or for any other system whatever. ‘The great idea which 
originated the several parts of this amazing scheme, is to be ascer- 
tained, not by accidental reading or limited study of the Bible, but 
by the strictest attention to its drift. Principles, in the abstract 
and in the concrete, must be collated with the utmost care. The 
minutest particulars, as well as the most prominent and extensive, 
must be viewed in their relations to each other, and the grand scope 
of the whole Divine teaching ascertained. Whoever does this, will, 
we think, find the following truths, tending to a solution of our prob- 
lem, clearly established :— 

1. The choice of God for the moral condition of the human race 
was perfect purity; hence he created man in his own image. 

2. As this was once the choice of God, it must be eternally so, 
and the Divine preference or will can never be met but by perfect 
moral purity. 

3. Sin interfered with this choice, to the full extent of its existence 
and reign, and hence called out the severest Divine displeasure. 

4. There has, therefore, never been and never can be the slightest 
toleration of sin in any Divine communications; it is condemned 
with unsparing severity in its most secret and plausible forms. 

5. As man, by becoming a sinner, has incurred the Divine dis- 
pleasure, he can only be free from calamity and suffering by entire 
deliverance from sin, past, present, and future. 

6. Remedial measures originating in God, must aim directly at 
the destruction of sin. Excepting it in any of its forms, making 
provision for its continuance, its justification, or excuse, in the soul 
of the saved, to any extent, would be trifling, impossible in Him. 

7. The sacrificial offering of Christ, and the means and appliances 
of the Gospel, reveal the plan of salvation by the destruction of sin 
and the restoration of man to the image of God, and can in no way 
be reconciled with the idea of salvation zn sin. 

We have not room to amplify these propositions or to introduce 
the scriptures which prove them. Nor is it necessary, as they will . 
not be questioned by any whom we can hope to reach. But if they 
truly indicate the drift of revelation, they show, incontestably, that 
the great idea of Christianity is holiness; that this vast scheme of 
suffering, teaching, labour, and agency, has all been produced and is 
carried on solely to deliver man from his sins, for the ultimate per- 
fection of Christian character. There are certain scriptures which 
show conclusively that we have not mistaken the teachings of reve- 
lation upon this great question. 
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St. Paul to the Colossians, has this remarkable saying in regard 
to Christ: “ Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom; that we may present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus; whereunto I also labour, striving according to 
his working, which worketh in me mightily.” Then to “present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus,” is the grand and sole design 
of apostolic preaching. Christ, as our Mediator, appears among 
men to answer to that idea. He throws himself into the great- 
est of the apostles to energize his soul, his eloquence, and his 
labours, for that purpose alone. Can there be a stronger decla- 
ration that the perfection of Christian character is the central idea 
of the Gospel? If so, we have it in this: “ And he gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.” Holiness then, or the “perfecting of the 
saints,” produced the pastorate in all its forms. This alone, there- 
fore, can explain its sacred functions; and in every endowment and 
authorized effort, it points to the splendid idea which called it into 
existence, 

We give one quotation more, which covers the whole ground of 
revelation. Paul says to Timothy: “ All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness; that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” Here then 
are “the Holy Scriptures” “given by inspiration of God,” with 
their vast details of doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction, 
for the sole purpose of producing experimental and practical per- 
fection ; and in this life, as it is thus that “the man of God” is to 
“be thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” There is then 
no resisting it. This great idea produced the Bible—the whole 
Bible—and it is this alone that renders every part of it luminous. 
If this is the thing to be done, to make “the man of God perfect,” 
it is just the Bible we need; and it is most appropriately entitled 
by universal consent, “'The Holy Bible.” 

It is therefore settled, by authority, that holiness or Christian per- 
fection is the central idea of Christianity. From this there is no 
appeal. It is not so much, therefore, to strengthen our position as 
to rouse attention and induce action that we now propose to sub- 
ject the system to a critical and searching analysis, to see if we are 
thus conducted to the same result. Let us take our position outside 
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of the system and travel inward, taking up and carefully exam- 
ining every part of it as we proceed until we reach the centre 
and ascertain what is that one doctrine and life upon which all the 
rest depends. And the first thing we find is perhaps a building— 
numerous buildings indeed, of various sizes, architecture and ex- 
pense. But a building can be the central idea of nothing; for we 
instinctively ask, What is it for? In this instance we observe, that 
the convenience of assembly is the object. The gathering next 
attracts our attention; but a meeting is no central idea, for we 
wish to know why the people meet. We soon perceive the enact- 
ment of certain rites which, considered alone, seem idle, and might 
be as well performed with far less pains. But we are told that 
this sacrament is an oath, that it implies a covenant between these 
men and the invisible God, and that this bread and wine are used 
to symbolize the body and blood of a victim for sinners. The 
Lord’s Supper then is no central idea. And the application of 
water by one man, to the person of another, can be of no importance 
in itself; but solemnly performed “in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” it carries us out of itself to 
the wondrous work of which it is “the sign and seal.” Baptism 
then is not the central idea of the system. But upon further 
observation we perceive that an organization exists, that there is 
a vast and extended brotherhood, with all the powers and functions 
of a distinct and vigorous life; and we may ask, Is not this the 
consummation of the scheme? Certainly not; for an idea must 
produce an organization, and hence must be anterior to it and essen- 
tially independent of it. It may pervade the organization, but 
only as the soul the body, without losing its identity. The Church 
then is not central in this system. Examining still more closely the 
acts of this society, we perceive that stated public addresses are de- 
livered ; but these, like all speeches or harangues, are to get some- 
thing done. Preaching is, therefore, not the idea which produced 
Christianity. Solemn invocation addressed to an invisible Being is 
another stated exercise ; but this expresses an emotion or thought, 
or implores some good or the aversion of some ill, out of itself. It 
was not then for the production of prayer that this system was in- 
stituted; and the same is true of praise. 

Travelling inward, the light increases, indicating nearer approach 
to the sun at the centre. An unseen power has revealed to the soul 
the fact of its guilt, and it writhes in agony. But is this an object? 
Is the sufferer to be left in this condition? Surely not. Conviction 
then is not central to this system. This state is followed by an in- 
ward loathing of sin—a voluntary and decisive turning away from it. 
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But repentance cannot exist alone. It can only be conceived of as 
a consequence or a means. Faith grasps a Redeemer, and hence, 
great as it is, is only an instrumentality—a condition of blessings 
out of itself. It was not then merely that men might believe, that 
this dispensation was given. Pardon only absolves for the past. 
Of itself it effects no radical change in the moral condition or ten- 
dencies of the sinner. Left at this point, he must the next instant 
commence a fresh accumulation of guilt. Justification is not, there- 
fore, the central idea of Christianity. Bring the dead soul to life, 
let it be “ begotten of God”—*“ born again” —“ born from above,” 
and does this alone meet the Divine purpose in commencing the 
work of grace? Is regeneration the grand ultimate point to which 
the whole Gospel scheme tends? Does this properly imply that 
specific moral state which, of itself, fits the soul for heaven? We 
grant that the word may be used in a sense which would comprehend 
it; but is this its proper use? We think not, and for the following 
reasons :— 

1. There is a broad and necessary distinction between the ex- 
istence of a thing and the state of the thing existing, between the 
fact of life and the mode of life, between a soul spiritually alive and 
the moral condition of the living spirit. Just as natural life and the 
condition of the living being are distinct, spiritual life and the moral 
condition of the spiritually alive are distinct. Certain invariable 
coincidences between these two things, in no respect interfere with 
their essential difference. Now, two things so entirely distinct, as 
the fact of spiritual life and the moral state of the spiritually alive, 
ought to have different names. 

2. Regeneration appropriately designates the former, sanctifica- 
tion the latter. The first term includes both the sign and the thing 
signified. Generation denotes the production of natural life, re- 
generation the production of spiritual life. Now the force of the il- 
lustration is seen in the following particulars :—(1.) The soul in its 
natural state is “ dead ”—“ dead in trespasses and in sins.” It is so, 
because “to be carnally minded is death.” (2.) Natural life is the 
product of Divine power alone, and spiritual life must be also. 
Generation expresses the operation of this power in the one instance, 
and re-generation in the other. A similar relation exists between 
the ideas represented by the words “ creature ” and “new creature,” 
“born” and “born again.” (3.) Generation and birth produce new 
natural powers and functions, which demonstrate the omnipotence 
of their Creator ; re-generation and “ the new birth” produce spirit- 
ual powers and functions entirely new, which demonstrate equally 
the Divinity of their origin. (4.) The result of generation is natural 
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life with its accidents, the result of re-generation is spiritual life 
with its accidents; the degree of health may be mentioned as an 
accident of the former, the degree of sanctification or holiness as 
an accident of the latter. The word sanctification just as appropri- 
ately denotes certain treatment of the soul, which God has brought 
to life, as regeneration does the fact of bringing it to life. Sanctify, 
is from sanctus, holy, and facio, to make. Sanctification is literally 
the act of making holy, and this is its primary meaning in sys- 
tematic Divinity. 

Now here are two things totally distinct from each other, as much 
so as a fact and a quality of a fact, a thing and an accident of a 
thing can be ; and here are two terms, of entirely different import, 
completely adapted to represent these two things respectively—re- 
generation, the production of spiritual life; sanctification, the treat- 
ment of the soul spiritually alive—neither of which can, without 
violence to the laws of language, perform the office of the other. We 
humbly submit, therefore, that they ought not to be used inter- 
changeably, and that attempts so to use them have caused nearly all 
the confusion which has embarrassed these great points in theology. 

3. The experience of Christians amply sustains the distinction we 
have made. It is simply and universally, (1.) That in conversion 
they receive a new life, manifesting powers and functions entirely 
spiritual and different from any they have before exhibited; as be- 
fore this they have proved that “to be carnally minded is death,” 
they now prove that ‘‘to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 
(2.) That with regeneration they have received but an imperfect 
sanctification; or, in other words, that God has commenced to sanctify 
the souls which he has regenerated, making the progression and 
completion of the work depend upon conditions which he has clearly 
revealed. (3.) That so far from being identical, regeneration may 
be truly affirmed of those who are in all stages of sanctification, and 
only a few profess or believe that they are sanctified wholly, whereas 
all Christians claim to be and really are regenerated. (4.) That the 
great business and chief difficulty of all regenerate men is to secure 
their entire sanctification. This is the great question between them 
and God on the one hand, and Satan on the other; and, too gene- 
rally, it takes nearly the whole of probation to settle it. Now the 
strength of this argument is in the circumstance that it is of the 
nature of fact and utterly undeniable. 

4, The Scriptures conclusively settle the question. They plainly 
assume the distinction. To sinners God says, “ Ye must be born 
again ;” to the regenerate, “Be ye holy, for I am holy.” In this 
exhortation they persist with the greatest possible earnestness. 
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“Having, therefore, these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness 
in the fear of the Lord.” The great apostle was, therefore, aware 
that these Christian brethren, “dearly beloved,” had yet need of 
cleansing “ from filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting (finish- 
ing or completing) holiness.” Again: knowing that there was 
such a thing as being sanctified but in part, and aware that this 
was the real condition of his brethren at Thessalonica, as it is 
of Christians generally, in his most fervent devotions he prayed, 
“And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly.” Quotations 
are unnecessary. The whole tenor of Scripture upon this sub- 
ject, assumes that the merely regenerate, have need of further 
sanctification. They, and they only, are the persons to whom 
it is offered; who are required, by the most positive command, to 
“go on to perfection,” and encouraged by the most gracious pro- 
mises to expect the blessing, in answer to believing prayer—“ faith- 
ful is He that hath called you, who also will do it.” 

If, then, there is a broad and necessary distinction between a soul 
spiritually alive, and the moral condition of the living spirit—if the 
terms regeneration and sanctification are strictly and only appro- 
priate to the production of spiritual life, and to the treatment of the 
soul so brought to life, and cannot be used interchangeably—if the 
experience of all Christians recognises this distinction, which is 
really so far from being questionable, that it is the great duty and 
work of all regenerate persons to secure the progress and ultimate 
completion of the work of sanctification—and if, for this purpose, 
the Holy Scriptures address to them the most pointed declarations 
of want, the most peremptory commands to go forward to its acqui- 
sition, and the most gracious assurances of success,—then regenera- 
tion is not sanctification, and regeneration is not the central idea 
of Christianity. 

We have now reached, in our analysis, the great doctrine to which 
we were guided in our Scripture test, as affording the true explana- 
tion of the whole Gospel scheme—perfect purity—the choice of 
God for the moral condition of the human race. Let the work of 
sanctification, which commences at the time of regeneration, go on 
to its completion. Let the inward foes which were then conquered 
be slain and exterminated,—so that those who at first could only say, 
“ being justified by faith we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” now say, with equal assurance, “the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin,’—and this must be pre- 
cisely the thing which God saw at the beginning was necessary 
to counteract the evil which had been done, and reproduce the 
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moral state from which man had fallen; and to accomplish this 
he instituted the scheme of redemption. If it was for any 
object less than this, then the Divine purposes could be har- 
monized with the permanent existence of sit in his redeemed 
ones. But we have taken up, one by one, the facts and principles 
and operations of the system, and found no one of them that could 
stand alone—that could explain all the rest and entirely answer to 
the Divine Will—until we reached that “holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” ‘This is a principle independent of all 
others, in its essential character. It existed prior to all Gospel in- 
stitutions and remedial acts. It is an object of such immense im- 
portance as to justify the vast arrangements of the remedial dis- 
pensation. It explains every one of them; and, if we suppose it 
absent from the system, thy all immediately become unintelligible 
and valueless. To do less for man than to make him holy, would 
be, in effect, to do nothing for him; and to do this, is to do all. 
Holiness is, therefore, the central sun which pours its glorious light 
through every part of the system, and illustrates everything which 
it contains. Remove it, and all is dark as midnight. 

Let us, however, test the matter still further. Going again to the 
outside of the scheme, let us approach the centre from another direc- 
tion. ‘here are certain requisitions of the Gospel which are evi- 
dently fundamental. Take that great one which includes all others: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,’ &ec. The 
question now is, What moral condition of the soul is capable of this 
result? You observe Christian love that is mingled with fear. This 
you trace to a state of imperfect sanctification. But find the out- 
beamings of that “perfect love” which “casteth out fear,’ in the 
countenance—in every feeling—in every word—in every act, and 
trace them to their home in the inner being, and you will find 
it perfectly pure. You will say in raptures to that child of 
God, “being made free from sin, ye have your fruit unto holiness, 
and the end everlasting life.” The same is certainly true of every 
one of the Christian graces—of every attempt at obedience. Those 
which, from their mixed character, must be condemned, not merely 
by the flaming law, but by the high standard of perfection made 
attainable by the Gospel, can be traced in every instance, to an un- 
sanctified state of the heart, showing that something yet remains to 
be done to complete the work of purification; and those which meet 
this standard, can be traced to a state of perfect inward purity. 
How clearly then this purity—the state which originally gave out 
these manifestations, and which alone can now produce them—is 
and must be the centre of the remedial system! 
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But, finally, let us take our position in heaven, and thence 
move out into the kingdom of grace until we reach its centre. ‘The 
question now is, What state of mind is a full preparation for heaven? 
Here everything is holy. God—the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost— 
reigns in holiness, immaculate and infinite; the angels shine in 
unsullied purity; and the saints, having “washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” are without a stain. 
Not an impure thought or feeling, desire or motive, can be found in 
all that bright world. The employments of the place are suited only 
to holy beings. And going out to find the persons adjusted to the 
place, we reject all others, and by universal consent accept the souls 
cleansed from all unrighteousness. The most splendid talents would 
be no substitute for holiness; the brightest genius the world ever 
saw must pause at the gate of this celestial paradise, if a spot of sin 
be found upon his garments. 

Let no man assert, by way of objection to this position, that all 
truly converted persons, who do not backslide, are safe. If it is 
meant that justification and regeneration are intended to supersede 
entire sanctification—that they are of themselves a preparation for 
that holy place—the position is dangerously false. If it is intended 
to claim that a state of continued justification includes the assurance 
of entire sanctification,—or in otlfer words, that he who retains the 
favour of God, must and will press on to the point of entire conse- 
cration,—it is a glorious truth; but as this is, therefore, a mere ques- 
tion of the mode and probability of reaching a state of purity, it in 
no way affects the argument we have adduced, to show that this state 
of purity is of itself, however or whenever reached, a full prepara- 
tion, and the only preparation for heaven. 

Thus we see that, from whatever point we commence our analysis, 
we reach the same result. All the other great facts and duties which 
the system includes, all the operations of Divine grace upon the 
heart, are but so many means to this glorious end—all lead directly 
in to holiness at the centre. The results which are fully in accord- 
ance with the expressed will of God, all point directly back to it; 
and, coming out from heaven itself, to find the true preparation for 
that glorious place, we ascertain it to be holiness alone. Carefully 
examining every particular of the system, within our reach, we find 
nothing else that will, as an end, meet the demands of the Almighty, 
explain the vast details of the remedial scheme, or account for the 
splendid results of that scheme in this world and in the next. By 
the test of analysis then, as well as of revelation, holiness is the cen- 
tral idea of Christianity. 

Our next appeal is to history. And the question raised here, is, 
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What is the law of religious development and power, as an agent of 
reform? Or, in other words, regarding Christianity as the one 
grand agent, ordained by the Almighty to reform the world, in pro- 
portion to what has it been successful? 

The following facts are beyond question. An individual profes- 
sor takes his place in the Church. He has wealth and uses it freely 
for the benefit of the organization. He has talents, and they are 
zealously devoted to the defence of the Church. He has popular 
influence, and he uses it to gather prdselytes to the faith. But his 
piety is superficial. Words escape him every day which show that 
they come from an impure fountain. He is, in spirit, a man of the 
world, and he has very little power to reform men. He may induce 
them to attend his Church, and even to join it; but in all his efforts 
to reform them he feels that he is weak, and they turn away in dis- 
gust, or look to others for their models and advice. But let this 
same man improve in his piety, and his power to do good at once 
begins to increase. Let him approximate nearer and nearer the 
standard of Christian perfection, and it will be seen that his spirit- 
ual power increases in exact proportion. 

On the other hand, take a man whose heart is entirely conse- 
crated; whose pure life indicates purity of heart, whose holy exam- 
ple commands universal respect, whose simple, unpretending efforts 
move all who hear his voice in prayer, or praise, or exhortation. 
Now, let him yield to temptation,—admit corruption into his heart,— 
and how soon it is seen that he is shorn of his strength! Just in 
proportion as he recedes from his elevated position in Christian 
holiness, his power of usefulness diminishes. Nor can he supply 
this deficiency by any other element. He who loses his purity may 
strive to save his power by increase of zeal, by enlarged charities, 
by the severest austerities; but it is all of no avail. He makes him- 
self a living proof that holiness is the measure of power. 

A comparison of two men in the ministry, will strengthen this 
conclusion. One is a man of shining talents, of genteel address, 
of popular eloquence; the other, ordinary in all these respects—in 
all natural qualities, the inferior of his brother. But he is a man of 
God—a man of faith. His soul is filled with love—“ perfect love 
that casteth out fear.” He moves among the people like a spirit 
from eternity. His rebukes of sin fall with dreadful force upon the 
hearts of the wicked. His sermons, his prayers, his expostulations, 
his tears, all indicate the presence of an extraordinary power; and 
thousands are converted, sanctified, and saved through his instru- 
mentality. But the other man sees no such fruits of his labour. 
Souls may be converted, but he feels that it is in spite of him rather 
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than through his instrumentality. He wonders at the difference. 
He increases his exertions—elaborates his sermons with more learn- 
ing and research—improves their rhetoric and oratory, but all to little 
purpose. He may increase the admiration of his hearers, but he can- 
not subdue their hearts, bring them weeping to the foot of the 
cross, and present them with joy as the trophies of the Redeemer. 
But let him seek and obtain the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Let 
fire from God’s altar touch his lips and purify his soul, and he is a 
new man. He does not throw away his talents, his genius, his 
learning ; but they are all sanctified. With the simplicity of a child, 
and a heart overflowing with love, he preaches the truth, and it is 
“in the demonstration of the Spirit, and with power,” and a glorious 
reformation follows. Whatever may be the seeming variations 
arising from the deficiency of our knowledge, we have in these par- 
ticular instances, strong historic indications of a general law. 

What is true of individuals is true of Churches also. Wherever 
a number of Christians have associated together, with the evident 
and exclusive aim of promoting purity of heart and life, they have 
prospered. ‘Their creed may have included strange inconsistencies 
—their forms and ceremonies may have frequently been the off- 
spring of conceit, and devoid of taste—they may have been generally 
uneducated and without the advantages of wealth or influential 
friends,—but with a supreme devotion to experimental holiness, they 
have revealed an inner spiritual and powerful life, which has defied 
all persecution and survived the rage of enemies. 

Upon the other hand, Churches having the purest creed ever 
drawn from the Sacred Records, combining the accumulated wealth, 
and learning, and power of ages, have perished in the very midst 
of their greatness, simply by becoming corrupt. I affirm that there 
is not a superannuated Christian denomination in history whose de- 
cline has not been in exact proportion to its sins. Not unfrequently 
have men been amazed at the want of reformatory power in Chris- 
tian communions of vast extent and influence, exhibiting many 
signs of external prosperity. But God has been witness to their 
departure from Christian simplicity and purity, and written “ Icha- 
bod” upon their sacred altars and splendid temples. 

Finally: the most profound attention to the history of the gene- 
ral Church will show the same unvarying truth. Under the influ- 
ence of apostolic purity, the early victories of the cross were as 
decisive in the reformation of individual character and public man- 
ners, as they were unparalleled in their extent and power. But the 
gradual departure from primitive simplicity, and the immense accu- 
mulation of corruption in heart and life which followed, by slow 
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degrees destroyed the power of the Church to act as a reforming 
agent, and that long, dark night of a thousand years, which 
closed in upon her spiritual vision, was a night of corruption. 
When the Reformation dawned, it showed the most revolting 
spectacles of vice, pervading all classes, from the obscure monk to 
the haughty prelate in the pretended chair of St. Peter. Honest 
minds were alarmed at the revelation; and as the noble men who 
led the movement humbled themselves before God, “renounced the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling 
the word of God deceitfully,” they began to acquire the power to 
benefit the race, which had been lost by apostasy; and just in pro- 
portion to their purity they became actual and successful reformers. 
The history of that great work of God which commenced through 
their instrumentality, extends to every land on the face of the earth, 
and on into eternity, illustrating at every step of its progress the 
great principle which we are endeavouring to develop. 

The Wesleyan reformation was eminently a movement in favour 
of holiness. The true doctrine of Christian Perfection was perhaps 
more clearly taught and powerfully enforced than at any former time 
since the days of primitive purity. And while the great mass of 
converts made it their aim, large numbers pressed on to the actual 
experience and living demonstration of the power of Christ to cleanse 
from all sin. And mark the result: “No weapon formed against 
them could prevail.” From the feeblest beginnings, without wealth, 
without power, in the midst of the most violent persecutions, they 
have moved on in a career of usefulness unparalleled since the days 
of the apostles. 

Now this uniformity of facts, extending from individuals, up 
through special Christian organizations, to the general Church, and 
pervading all ecclesiastical history, can be the result of no accident. 
It shows with the force of demonstration that holiness is the great 
law of religious development, and hence that holiness is the central 
idea of Christianity. . 

Our final appeal is to experience. And here the heart of every 
man must answer for itself. If the grand design of the Gospel be 
anything less than perfect purity, then the soul can find rest without 
it. If it be only pardon and regeneration, then the discovery of 
remaining corruptions ought to be no cause of uneasiness; the 
prayers of those who groan for full redemption ought to be unheeded; 
or if relief be found, it ought to be in some other system—through 
some other name than the name of Jesus. 

But what facts does experience reveal? Why, that a deep and 
painful sense of inward impurity may remain after all guilt is washed 
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away; that in the midst of the Divine comforts of adoption the soul 
longs for the rest of perfect love; that the more devoted the life of 
the regenerate Christian, the more intense is his desire to be cleansed 
from all sin, and while he is without the evidence of this finished 
work, he has more or less of fear for the future. By the most pow- 
erful internal convictions, and the most obvious tendencies of every 
work of grace that has heretofore been wrought upon his heart, 
he is urged on to this glorious consummation. And it is not in 
accordance with experience that he who sighs for purity of heart, 
must sigh in vain—that he who cries, “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God,’ must pray in vain. From numerous examples 
in Scripture, from the testimonies of thousands long since gone 
to their reward, and of thousands more still living, the declara- 
tion of Jesus is amply sustained: “Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” So far were 
they from being compelled to look to other systems and other names 
for deliverance, that they declare with the utmost confidence it was 
well said by the angel, ‘ And thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins ;” for we have in our hearts the 
Divine assurance that “the blood of Jesus Christ, God’s son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 

And precisely as it ought to be, if this is the centre of the scheme, 
here the soul finds rest—here, perfect satisfaction. All its desires, 
all its passions, all its plans are in complete harmony with the will 
of God. From this sanctified state it can develop itself without 
inward obstruction—from this position it can expand and advance 
with freedom and power. The growth of the spirit, which in its 
original purity must certainly have been infinite, has been sadly 
interrupted by its dreadful disease. And since the cure commenced 
it has been much retarded by the remains of the disease. But now 
that the cure is complete, and faith is strong and active, growth in 
grace is free, natural, and rapid. It is true the effects of this malady 
may long remain after the remedy has been thoroughly successful. 
Infirmities of body and mind, which constantly need the compassion 
of God, the merits of Christ, and the charity of men, will press upon 
us till our probation ends; but in spite of them all, the soul in a 
state of perfect salvation, rises, enlarges, and triumphs, as it could 
never have done under any but a remedial system. 

Thus directly and inevitably does experience conduct us to holi- 
ness as the great want of immortal man—the grand design of 
redemption. 

We have now examined this question in the light of the Holy Serip- 
tures, and found that this stupendous system of revelation and 
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redeeming merey was undertaken “that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” We have sub- 
jected the scheme to the severest analysis. Moving inward from 
different positions outside of it, we have found holiness alone at its 
centre. We have consulted history and experience, and found that 
in fact holiness is the measure of power. We are compelled, there- 
fore, by the strictest logical necessity, to assert that holiness is 
the central idea of Christianity. 

It will, we think, at once be perceived that we have reached a 
position of immense practical importance. If this be the true cen- 
tral idea of the Christian scheme, we may try everything by it, 
which in the lapse of centuries has come to be attached to this 
scheme. Evidently enough, whatever has no adaptation to produce 
entire sanctification in the hearts of believers, “to present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus,”—does not belong to the system, and must 
be promptly rejected. 

From the nature of God it must be certain that he has made no 
mistakes in the details of a system designed to restore to man his 
lost image; and it is wonderful to see with what skill and directness 
he has adjusted everything to this grand aim. He has revealed his 
fiery law, which flames out in wrath against all species of sin. He 
has exhibited the immaculate purity of his own character, which 
causes seraphim to cry, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: 
the whole earth is full of his glory.” He has uttered the unchangeable 
law to his people, “ Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God am 
holy.” He provided a Redeemer, whose blood made ample atone- 
ment for all sin. He gave the Holy Ghost to awaken, to regenerate, 
and to sanctify us. He gave his word to teach us the necessity 
of holiness. He moved men of strong faith to pray for the bless- 
ing in behalf of his people, and sketched with the pen of inspi- 
ration the characters and lives of those who had reached this glorious 
perfection. He bade us “mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” He established the 
ministry to explain to us the way of holiness, to rouse us from the 
slumbers of sin, and persuade us to “lay hold on eternal life.” He 
provided the Church to cherish and build us up from our feeble 
infancy, and aid us to “ go on to perfection.” He gave us the holy 
sacraments to bind us to himself, and keep us perpetually in mind 
of the cleansing blood. Indeed it’ may be safely said that while 
everything which God has instituted for man is most evidently 
designed and adapted to lead to purity of heart, he has omitted 
nothing which is essential to this result. 

But how is it with man? Alas! he has too frequently “perverted 
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the right way of the Lord.” ‘There is much in the faith and forms 
and practice of the different branches of the Church to show that 
the great idea of holiness has been denied its central position, and 
that others of far less importance, and even wholly untrue, have 
been assumed in its stead. Let us test these three particulars far 
enough to indicate in a slight degree the power of a central idea in 
the formation of opinions, and the adjustment of subordinate parts 
of a system, and the importance of a correct development of that 
idea, in attempts to ascertain our position, to detect our errors, and 
establish ourselves in the truth. 

Let it be inquired, for instance, how the doctrine of fate, in any 
of its forms, came to be incorporated into the creeds of the Christian 
denominations. And taking holiness as the central idea of the sys- 
tem, we cannot account for it. Holiness is a moral state. Its res- 
toration is a moral result; but there can be no moral quality without 
freedom. God cannot change to be pleased at one time with that 
which displeased him at another. The law cannot change to render 
that holy which it once condemned. ‘There must therefore be a 
change in the sinner, or he must retain his corruptions forever. He 
may be graciously aided and encouraged to put forth the volition 
upon which the moral change depends. But he must put it forth, or 
no change in his moral state is practicable. ‘To say that God could, 
by an act of authority or power, cleanse a sinner unconditionally, is 
saying no more than that the same offensive thing, the same corrupt 
state, and the same vicious acts, can be regarded and treated by him 
differently at different times. Let the sovereignty of God be the 
central idea, and we can easily sce how it would produce this doc- 
trine. Ifhe designed in the structure of the Christian scheme merely 
to illustrate his independence of man and the fact of his unlimited 
control over the thoughts and feelings and purposes of the human 
race, then he might have excluded man from all participation in the 
events of his government, excepting as a passive recipient of almighty 
power. He might then have efficiently secured the fall and all its 
succession of evils. But if he intended to purify the hearts of 
men by faith in the blood of Christ, he would undoubtedly leave 
them free to exercise that faith. In the same way Divine sove- 
reignty, assumed as the central idea, could account for the doc- 
trine of certain final perseverance, the doctrine of doubt or uncer- 
tainty in regard to adoption, and of necessary indwelling sin. For 
beyond question, absolute sovereignty would be illustrated by with- 
holding repentance and faith, pardon and sanctification, from all but 
those whom God had determined to save. The witness of the Spirit 
would be incompatible with possible subsequent evidence of reproba- 
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tion; and as the final disposition of the soul would depend upon 
God’s sovereign pleasure, a state of full salvation here would inter- 
fere with that uncertainty to man and appearance of contingency 
which had been predetermined, and is a necessary part of the 
system. 

Again: it is impossible, upon the theory developed in this paper, 
to explain the introduction of certain universal salvation into any 
faith nominally Christian. If we are right, holiness is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite of happiness in heaven or elsewhere; and though 
this is also roundly asserted by the errorists to whom we refer, it 
does not belong to the system, which plainly provides for the final 
salvation of those who die in a state of deepest corruption, as inevi- 
tably and unconditionally as for the purest of Christians. And the 
wholly gratuitous and merely nominal introduction of holiness into 
the scheme cannot save it, as in the absence of volition, or the obsti- 
nate rejection of the atonement, there is no way to produce it. 
Happiness must be the central idea of Universalism—happiness, 
irrespective of character or condition. Employ this idea to construct 
a system of theology, and it would of course reject all punishment 
in another world, or at least make the suffering due to sin as slight, 
and terminate it as soon as possible. 

It would in like manner be impossible to account for the doctrine 
of priestly intervention, the real presence, the worship of saints, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and of purgatory, by assuming holiness as 
the central idea of Christianity. With this for a forming power, we 
want as little as possible of the merely human, the material, the 
ceremonial in the system. The most direct possible way to the 
mercy of God, and the cleansing power of the Holy Ghost, must be 
the law of this spiritual organism; and this is plainly through faith 
in Christ, and nothing else. But take political power for the cen- 
tral idea of a system, and see how inevitably it requires and pro- 
duces the very doctrines we have mentioned. The head of the 
organization must then be a monarch, clothed with absolute authority 
over the souls and bodies of men. His subordinate officers of state 
must be taken from the ranks of the clergy. The importance of the 
priest must be magnified by the exclusive right to dispense the souls 
of men, and the people must be compelled to literal obedience by 
their hope of heaven and their dread of eternal damnation. That 
which from the nature of the case can only be spiritually present 
and apprehended by faith, must be physically and literally present, 
and be made palpable to the senses. The objects of worship must 
be material or human, like the worshippers ; and hence appreciable 
by the intellect, without faith. _ appearance of sanctity, extend- 
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ing even to the denial of lawful desires in holy wedlock, must divert 
the attention of the people from gross Sensuality; and, as prepara- 
tion for heaven here in the mode required is, to the understandings 
of all, an acknowledged failure, it is necessary to make arrangements 
for its consummation in another life. All these, with their nameless 
kindred errors, are given in political domination as a central idea. 

In the same way will the application of this obvious test reveal 
what is merely human and artificial in the outward forms and cere- 
monies of the Church. We have seen that holiness assumed as the 
grand object of the Christian scheme, leaves room for little that is 
merely instrumental, and with the greatest possible directness leads 
the sinner into his own heart, and thence to the mercy of God. If 
this be the object, whatever obstructs his way or retards his move- 
ments must be foreign to the system and ruinous to the soul. It is 
obvious then that this idea could never have added to the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s supper those of confirmation, penance, 
extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony. But a moment’s 
reflection will show how legitimately the false position of each arises 
from the political central power which we have assumed as the 
origin of a false system. ‘I'he novice must not be allowed to have 
reached a state of spiritual security, nor acquired a right to the 
blessings of the new covenant, until that security is obtained and 
that right recognised by priestly intervention. Self-inflicted tor- 
tures, which accord with a sensational, in distinction from a spiritual 
religion, must be prescribed by the priest, upon obedience to whom 
the wretch depends for the relief of conscience. Justification by 
faith destroys the political power of the priest. The diseased or 
dying man, instead of looking to rational remedies and the grace 
of God in the hour of trial, must be taught that his safety in body 
and soul, depends upon the presence and good dispositions of his 
ghostly confessor, who uses with official efficacy the anointing oil. 
The same officer is clothed with authority, which in no sense depends 
upon purity of heart or virtuousness of life; which, reaching back in 
prelatical succession to the apostles, is irrevocable in its rights, con- 
clusive in its functions, and above all moral contingency whatsoever. 
And finally, the domestic relations must depend upon the same 
prerogatives. No matrimonial alliance can be valid unless sanctioned 
by a Romish priest. But to make all this practicable, these rites 
must be elevated to the dignity and solemnity of sacraments, and 
hence of course depend entirely upon the will of the clergy. In 
this manner a vast. centralizing scheme is constructed, combining all 
the elements of immense political power. 

But the theoretical is not always the practical central idea. Sys- 
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tems are gradually formed and modified under the control of views 
and aims which are widely different from those which originated them. 
The ever-changing ideal of man in relation to the true good, does not 
allow of permanency and consistency in the institutions and means 


- relied upon to produce it. A succession of clear, stern, and powerful 


minds may, it is true, preserve for ages the great idea upon which a 
vast scheme of selfish jnterest depends; but multitudes who are visi- 
bly arranged under its banner, will be practically severed from it by 
an inherent independence of thought, and a greater or less submis- 
sion to the guidance of an invisible hand. 

It will hence occur, that many who adopt as a whole a theory 
which makes the sovereignty of God the central idea of Christianity, 
will, in fact, feel that sin is their only real evil, and recognise the 
Gospel as a grand provision of mercy for their deliverance from it. 
And thus thousands, whose creed actually denies the possibility of 
deliverance from all sin in this life, are striving, with all their might, 
to reach this result; and thousands have doubtless succeeded, thus 
making holiness the practical, while something else was the theo- 
retical centre; and, we may as well say it, for it is a momentous 
truth, in the present condition of theological systems, the safety of a 
vast majority of nominal Christians depends upon this real con- 
tradiction. 

Upon the other hand, the true central idea may be adopted in 
theory, and renounced in practice. The clearest possible recogni- 
tion of the truth may have been handed down to us by our fathers. 
In our creeds and standard authors we may be taught, “that, deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteous- 
ly, and godly, in this present world, looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works ;” and yet we may show by our lives that a much lower aim 
has been accepted in its stead. Indeed, to many who have before 
God and the world declared their firm belief in the great doctrine 
of holiness, mere justification has become the central idea of religion. 
A sense of forgiveness is all they ask, and they direct all their efforts 
to this point. Others aim simply at regularity of external life, and 
their best resolutions of reform extend no farther; while, alas! mul- 
titudes of others have formally adopted the honour of self, the grati- 
fication of worldly desires, or the splendour of an organization, as 
the real centre of their religion. 

It appears, therefore, that to accept in theory the central idea 
which God has revealed, is not enough. What men admit to be 
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the Divine purpose in the establishment of Christianity is not the 
great question; but how far in feeling, in motive, in design, and 
effort, do they agree with this purpose? The real, not the ideal, the 
practical, not the theoretical central idea, moves the heart and con- 
trols the life; and with the great majority of nominal Christians, it 
must be admitted, this is anything but holiness. 

But we cannot conclude this discussion without inquiring, Why 
must the doctrine of holiness be assigned a subordinate place in 
systematic Divinity, or even be excluded altogether? We have seen 
that this was not the intention of God; and, so far from retracting 
the Wesleyan view of the doctrine, or apologizing to the world for 
the importance we have given it, we must in all candour ask pardon 
of God and man for having asserted it so timidly, dwelt upon it 
with so little pathos and power, and so seldom reduced it to prac- 
tice. It is the centre of our system. ‘The mission which we have 
accepted at the hands of God is “to spread Scriptural holiness over 
these lands ;” and we cannot allow the doctrine a secondary, or in- 
operative place in the faith of the Church. It must come out from 
its obscurity, extend its light and its controlling power through 
every communion, and permeate the doctrines, the hearts, and the 
lives of the people, before Christianity can assert its rights in the 
conquest of the world. In the presence of our brethren of every 
name, we demand for it the position which God has assigned it. 
What worthy motive can we have in denying it this position? Op- 
position to holiness is opposition to Christianity—a real, though not 
an intended denial of the rights of God and the privileges of man— 
a setting aside of the one grand object for which the Redeemer died 
and the Church was instituted. And when this is done, what have 
we left? What one doctrine of the Gospel is of any use, or of any 
significance, if holiness is excluded from the system? As well 
might you tear out the heart, and then attempt to give value to the 
veins and arteries and blood, as to reject holiness and still hope to 
save the Gospel scheme. As well might you burn up your towns 
and leave your guide-boards standing, as to destroy holiness, and 
still insist upon justification by faith, or any other great doctrine of 
Christianity. 

But what is the effect of admitting the true position of this idea? 
It cuts off at a stroke the vast multitude of improvements which 
men have dared to attach to the system. It condemns all our ex- 
travagance in style, our follies in outward forms, and our sins of 
heart and life. It shows every man the value of his performances. 
If he prays, or speaks, or sings, for the exhibition of his talents, 
or for the gratification of others, it is all to no purpose. Nay, 
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he is condemned for the perversion of the most sacred services. 
We value a popular harangue for its power to please and move 
the multitude, and a lecture for its learning; but upon the prin- 
ciple we have developed, we must value a sermon for its adapta- 
tion to promote the holiness of men. What a shameful abuse 
of a sacred profession it must be, for a man sent out in the name 
of God to save sinners, to value his performances for their ab- 
stract learning, their rhetorical elegance, their oratorical power, 
or popular effect! Let any man clearly apprehend the fearful 
wrong and deadly evil of sin. Let him see that God has given 
his Son to make its removal from the hearts of men possible, and 
sent him expressly to proclaim this great salvation, and we are sure 
he will feel that fidelity to his Master requires that he should frame 
every sermon with reference to this great end; and he will be satis- 
fied with his effort only in proportion to the power with which he 
has exposed sin, attacked it in its most insidious forms, paralyzed 
its influence, and gained the advantage for that holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord. What a vast amount of preach- 
ing is found, by this rule, to be worse than trifling! 

Finally: it is evident, that in its spirit and aim, the Christian sys- 
tem stands alone. We have numerous organizations for the im- 
provement of society—for the production of wealth—for the gratifi- 
cation of ambition—for the relief of human suffering; but only one 
for the promotion of holiness. We know of no other that pro- 
fesses to “purify the heart.” What strange infatuation then it must 
be to secularize this system !—to bring it down frox. the lofty pur- 
poses to which it was consecrated, and appropriate it to the service 
of worldly glory, and force it to gratify a lust for power. It cannot 
be deemed strange that “blasting and mildew” have followed in 
the train. Indeed, nothing is easier now than to explain the slow 
progress of Christianity, the feebleness of its disciples, and the 
reproach which has so often fallen upon the Church. Would that 
all Christians might be agreed upon this one thing—to consider 
Christianity as set apart to the work of purifying the hearts and 
lives of men. For all other purposes there are associations enough, 
while in the range of human thought there is no other that has the 
slightest claim to adaptation to produce this result. Precisely this 
is the desideratum of the times; and not until it is supplied shall 
we see the Church shining in her own pure light, and moving on in 
the greatness of her strength to the conquest of the world. Happy 
is he who contributes, even in the smallest degree, to this glorious 
result. 

We have but little room for the remaining object of this paper ; 
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but we must glance at the special adaptation of Mr. Foster’s book 
to promote holiness of heart and life. ,We must allow him to speak 
for himself, so far as to indicate his peculiar power in amplification, 
explanation, argument and persuasion. ‘The first object of a writer, 
is to be understood; and whoever would appreciate the manner in 
which Mr. Foster accomplishes this object, must read all the didactic 
parts of his book, but especially from the thirty-seventh to the 
seventy-eighth page. He has given an able analysis of the different 
views in answer to the question, “What is the highest attainable 
moral and spiritual excellence in this life?” He then anticipates an 
objection—No two men are alike; and all should be, if raised to the 
same standard of moral excellence. He explains :— 


“ There is one thing which ought to be taken into the account here, as 
having a most important practical bearing on the subject; the influence upon 
character, of both body and mind—an influence quite as discernible in the 
sanctified state as in other stages of religious experience. ‘Two'men equally, 
and, if you please, entirely holy, may, under certain circumstances, appear with 
very different advantage, and may generally indeed exhibit quite variant 
manifestations of character. If judged of without respect to constitutional 
make and educational influences, and peculiar circumstances and temptations, 
they may seem most dissimilar, when in truth they are equally holy in the 
sight of God. It is for this reason mainly that we ought not to judge without 

alpable indications. One man is of a highly nervous temperament—another 
is as decidedly imperturbable ; one is sanguine—the other distrusting; one is 
impulsive—another dispassionate: now let all these be brought under the in- 
fluence of sanctifying grace ; it will not change their temperaments all into one 
—it will not remove the constitutional differences between them, but only con- 
trol and regulate them. They will be seen, and will impart diversified shade 
to character, and to different minds will increase or diminish the admiration or 
otherwise, which character must always awaken,” &c.—Pp. 66, 67. 


The whole paragraph should be read. We have not room for it. 
But what relief it affords to a doubting mind, and what a rebuke to 


cold and invidious criticism ! 
Our author thus proceeds to show that “holiness is a state in ad- 


vance of mere justification and regeneration :— 


“ Regeneration is not entire sanctification: the merely regenerate are not 
sanctified ; they are not entirely freed from sin; they are not perfect in love. 
Their sins are pardoned; their nature is renewed; they are become children 
of God; a wonderful and glorious work has been wrought for them and in 
them, by which they are rescued from the dominion of sin, and become heirs 
of the promises: but great and glorious as the work is which they have ex- 

erienced, and exalted and blessed as are the privileges and destiny to which 
it entitles them, and will assuredly secure to them if retained, yet it is not a 
complete qualification for heaven—an entire freedom from sin; they are not— 
how glorious soever their estate, how much to be esteemed and prized, and no 
language can magnify its moment—they are not completely holy, entirely 
sanctified; the old man of sin is not dead, but subjected—not cast out, but 
bound—not crucified, but brought into captivity.”—Pp. 69, 70. 


We regret that we have not room for other extracts from the ex- 
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cellent “ advice to those professing holiness.” We would refer with 
commendation to the cautions given on pages 214-217. 

But many will say, We understand, but do not believe you; to 
which he replies with a torrent of argument, both direct and indirect, 
that is absolutely overwhelming. ‘The following is taken from the 
introduction to his argument from the Bible :— 


“Tt (holiness) breathes in the prophecy—thunders in the law—murmurs in 
the narrative—whispers in the promises—supplicates in the prayers—sparkles 
in the poetry—resounds in the songs—speaks in the types—glows in the 
imagery—voices in the language—and burns in the spirit, of the whole scheme, 
from its alpha to omega, from its beginning to its end. Holiness! Holiness 
needed! Holiness required! Holiness offered! Holiness attainable! Holi- 
ness a present duty—a present privilege—a present enjoyment, is the ‘Pc 
and completeness of its wondrous theme! It is the truth glowing all over— 
webbing all through revelation; the glorious truth which sparkles, and whis- 
pers, and sings, and shouts, in all its history, and biography, and poetry, and 
prophecy, and precept, and promise, and prayer; the great central truth of the 
system. ‘The wonder is, that all do not see, that any rise up to question, a 
truth so conspicuous, so glorious, so full of comfort.”—P. 80. 


Take the following as a specimen of the fearless and triumphant 
manner in which Mr. Foster sustains his position :— 


“ Again : if holiness is not attainable in this life, then it cannot be required ; 
or if it is not attainable, and yet is required, then an impossibility is required. 
[Mr. Foster almost seems to imagine he has Mr. Rice in his fingers again.] If 
the last consequence is assumed, then it follows that God is guilty of the grossest 
injustice ; for he requires an impossibility. No Christian mind certainly can 
embrace this alternative fora moment. But, then, take the remaining alterna- 
tive. Such a state isnot required. Whatfollows? Manifestly this: if entire 
freedom from all sin is not required, then some sin may be felt or indulged 
properly, innocently, without guilt; for it is contrary to no requirement—the 
transgression of no law—and cannot, therefore, involve guilt or crime. But, 
further, admit that God does not require men to be free from all sin, then this 
follows,—entire freedom from sin is not best, (it is better to have some sin re- 
main ;) or, if entire freedom from sin is best, better then that some sin should 
remain, and yet God does not require it, then the unavoidable consequence is, 
God does not require what is best. Neither one of these postulates can be ad- 
mitted—no one will contend for either: but their admitted absurdity is fatal to 
the premises.”—Pp. 95-97. 

We have room for no further extracts upon this mode of amplifi- 
cation. Our readers will perceive that Mr. Foster is a close and 
powerful reasoner. Indeed he absolutely crushes an opponent. He 
shuts him in and pelts him with such merciless severity as really to 
excite our sympathy. If Mr. Foster gets sight of an error, explana- 
tions and even apologies in its behalf are just as impossible as they 

a 


would be useless. 

But our author realizes that multitudes are saying, We are con- 
vineed, we both understand and believe you, but we do not intend 
to act. He must therefore try his power of persuasion. Listen to 
his appeals :— 
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“You attach value to wealth, beauty, learning, good name, happiness. It 
is well. These are all desirable ; but how legs than dust in the balance are they 
when compared with conscious, inviolable virtue! Would you not prefer to 
be the hero of a single virtue, rather than conqueror of the world ?—a mar- 
tyred Paul, shining in radiant vestments, rather than a bloody Alexander, 
dazzling with the splendours of conquest? Why do you attach the idea of 
beauty and glory to angels? Is it not because they are holy,—because they 
love with a perfect love, adore with perfect adoration, and glow with a perfect 
fervour? If they sing sweetly, is it not because they feel purely? Is it not 
holiness which spreads joy over all the celestial regions? which causes the 
gush and rapture of the skies ? which kindles the lustre and awakens the song 
of heaven ? which suffuses the very spirit of Jehovah with his ineffable glory, and 
the spirits of all his holy worshippers with inexpressible and everlasting bliss ? 
Surely, if this be so, we are correct, when we assume that there is, in the very 
nature of holiness, an infinite motive to its gain. Rubies are not so precious, 
and nothing that can be desired can be compared unto it.—Pp. 186, 187. 

What Christian can read this passage without feeling his heart burn 
with desire to be holy? The persuasion is powerful, and it is fol- 
lowed by others equally so. Purchase the book—read it over and 
over again—lend it—give it to your friends—scatter it broad-cast 
with your fervent prayers for the blessing of God upon its lucid in- 
structions, its cogent arguments, and its irresistible appeals. 

The precise relation of this book to the theme is that of a warm 
and stirring persuasive argument, characterized as an appeal to the 
heart. It is easy for the reader to see that the author writes be- 
cause he wants something done. ‘True, he explains, but it is that 
he may prepare the way for action; he reasons, but only that he 
may remove the obstacles to the results he wishes to achieve; and 
upon his attempts to rouse the Church, to induce the highest efforts 
of faith, and the actual experience of the glorious truth that “the 
blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin,” he concentrates all his expla- 
nations, all his arguments, and all his power. Persuasion pervades 
the work from beginning to end, and this is precisely the reason why 
we pronounced it a book for the times. The Church needs instruc- 
tion, she needs building up in the theoretical faith of our fathers, 
of course, now as ever. But it is not this chiefly and peculiarly that 
constitutes the want of the present. Christians need to be roused 
to a sense of their duty, and induced to do it. And while such 
vigorous efforts are made to accomplish it, let every one see that they 


are not made in vain. 
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Art. I.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS IN THE INTRODUC- 
TION TO JOHN’S GOSPEL, Cuap. I, 1-18. 


[SECOND PAPER.] 


Verse 13. O2 oie 2 aivatwy (scilicet éyevviSqoav),] This is 
added as a caution against the natural inference with a Jewish mind 
as to the mode of yevéodac téxva. This title the Jews claimed as 
exclusively applicable to themselves, (John viii, 41.) There were 
three ways in which alone persons became members of the Jewish 
Church, and these, accordingly, we think are expressly referred to by 
the several negations of this verse. The first and chief mode of 
being constituted a Jew was by descent from Abraham: on this all 
pure Israelites prided themselves and relied for favour with God, 
(compare Matt. iii, 9; John viii, 33, 34;) to this mode corresponds 
the present ¢& aisarwv. The Hebrew pluralis excellentia is here 
used for the singular, an idiom that even occurs in Euripides, Ion, 
693, dAAwy teageic ad’ aiwatwr, sc. GAAn¢ untedc. The allusion to 
successive ancestors is doubtful. The article is omitted for the 
sake of generalization; q. d., no blood, however noble, that may 
flow through their veins. ’E« shows their origin ; or, aiuadtwy being 
taken in the metaphorical sense of descent, it will then indicate the 
referential cause, in virtue of which éyevv79qoav is predicated. 

Ode éx Vedsjuaroc capKdc,] The second mode of introduction into 
Judaism is here referred to; namely, by one’s own choice (8éAnua 
capKoc, that is, idcov) as a proselyte. Laps is put continually in the 
New Testament for corrupt human nature, and here gives the in- 
vidious meaning of caprice to 8éAnua. The meaning, thus derived, 
that regeneration is not the effect of any personal efforts or native 
inclination, is consistent with the context and with sound doctrine. 
The view adopted by many interpreters, that the plural aivatwv 
implies the union of both parents in generation, and that oapKdéc¢ 
here signifies the female, and dvdpé¢ the male, while 8éAnua indi- 
cates the sexual passion involved, is not only too gross, but too far- 
fetched and hair-spun to be admitted when any other easy expla- 
nation can be found; for what need would the Evangelist have of 
guarding against a mistake as to regeneration so egregiously sen- 
sual? Under this supposition, moreover, capxé¢ and dvdpé¢ would 
absolutely require the article, and even aivarwy could hardly dis- 
pense with it. Lapxoc needs no article here, because airoyv is un- 
derstood, which sufficiently specifies capxéc; if tH¢ had been ex- 
pressed without the reflexive air@y, the sense might have been 
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mistaken for human nature in general, instead of that of these indi- 
viduals ; capxdé¢ is in fact an attributrve adjunct here, equivalent to 
@voikov, OeAnuarog lacks the article, like aiuazwr, for the sake of 
generalization,—gq. d., any instinctive action of the will. ’Ex here 
marks the causal origin. 

Ovdé éx YeAtwarog dvdpdc,] The third and only remaining mode 
of admission to Jewish privileges was by adoption into a native 
family ; with allusion to this, dvdpd¢ here denotes some other person 
at whose instance (8éAnua) the citizenship is granted. This could 
only be done by the male head of the family, dv7jp; dvdpa7ov would 
also have too closely resembled the subjective oapxé¢ preceding. 
The other points are explicable as in the foregoing clause. 

"AAX’ éx Oeod éyevvnSnoav.] Here the true mode of supernatural 
regeneration is introduced by the strong adversative a2Ad. ’Ex is still 
used as the technical sequent of yevvaouaz, but continues its causal 
acceptation, only made more direct. Whether éyevv78qoav has here 
its proper passive sense begotten, or the more general neuter one 
of born, is not to be too nicely discriminated; it may be observed, 
however, that the former strict use would rather have required i706 
Geov, éx being properly applied to the female parent. Oeov has no 
article, the phrase being really an adverbial one=divinitus. For 
a more full explanation of the doctrine contained in éyevy7dyoar, 
after Christ’s emphatic statement in John iii, 5-8, we can only refer 
to that best expositor, expertence. The proper recognition of the 
truths of this verse would have saved the Church many a practical 
error in after times! 

Verse 14. Kai 6 Aéyo¢ ods éyévero] The second part of the 
Introduction, the aspect of the Logos from without, here begins 
with the continuative of transition, xa‘. Laps is obviously used in 
its strictly physical sense, but by synecdoche for the entire human 
nature, including, as we believe, a proper soul as well as body. 
’Eyévero of course only has reference to the outward form, and not 
the interior essence,—the ethereal being assumed a fleshly shape, 
tangible to sense ; yet the term precludes both the notion of a mere 
gaaic, like the spectral Zon of Gnosticism, and also that of a mere 
residence, a8 with some modern errorists,—there was an actual 
identity (but not confusion) of the Divine and human natures within 
this “Immanuel.” ‘The date of this event was the conception, 
compare Luke i, 35. 

Kai éoxijvwoev év juiv,—] This comprises the duration of his in- 
carnate state on earth, (7iv,) especially his ministerial career. This 
entire period was so short, contrasted with his pre-existence, that it 
is compared to a lodging in a oxyv7,—a figure familiar and forcible 
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to oriental minds, and fraught with special significance to a Jew 
from its recalling to mind the residence of Jehovah in the Mosaic 
Tabernacle. ’Ev is the French entre, denoting a more intimate 
association than verd—as an apparent equal. ‘Hyiy in its broadest 
import must include mortals generally, in contrast with the residence 
m0¢ Tov Oedv of verse 1, and especially denotes the Apostles, the 
witnessers of his life in detail, as in éVeacaueda following. 

Kai édeacaueda tiv ddéav abrov,] Oedova is more intense than 
ideiv, but not so expressive of direct design as égdw; it therefore 
suits the character of a witness, who should have seen the facts dis- 
tinctly, and the more incidentally the better. The aorist here indi- 
cates some event, which is more clearly marked by the succeeding 
clause. Avcgav is there also explained as pertaining to the state év 
dex) ™0¢ Tov Oedv, compare the dédga—rpd tod Tov Kdopov eivat 
raga Loi, of John xvii, 5; it has a peculiar significancy as alluding 
to the Shechinah that shone of yore in the oxnv# built by Moses. 
All these particulars are given as evidences from eye- witnesses, that 
unmistakably 6 Aéyo¢ ods éyévero. Compare 1 John i, 1. 

Adgav we povoyevov¢ rapa Ilateéc,—] A repetition of ddgav for 
the purpose of more explicit description; this is done by a com- 
parison (®¢) with the honour which a parent would be naturally 
expected to bestow upon an only son, investing him—especially if 
a prince—with a splendour dazzling to the eyes of all beholders. 
But a fact is here alluded to, which gives the illustration additional 
force ; it is this actualness of application that requires some such 
word as dA79a¢ to be supplied, and not because we has this mean- 
ing, as some incorrectly render it. A comparison of this language 
with the declaration of the “ Voice” at Christ’s transfiguration 
(Matt. xvii, 5 ;—the same expressions were similarly uttered at his 
baptism, Matt. iii, 17) suggests that it is framed with reference to 
that celestial testimony; this view is confirmed by the pointed re- 
ference to that impressive scene by another Apostle in terms that 
are almost a comment on the text, “but (we) were eye-witnesses of 
his majesty, [weyaAevérnroc, the distinction conferred upon him by 
his Father.] For he received from God the Father, honour and 
glory, [taea—Ilatedc—d6éav,] when there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory, [b76 rij¢ pweyadorperov¢ déénc, down from 
the transcendent radiance (of heaven,)] ‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom | am well pleased!’ And this voice which came from heaven 
we heard, when we were with him in the holy mount.” 2 Pet. i, 
16-18. This d6fa was but the out-beaming of his own divinity in 
a physical similitude, and thus became its proof; hence John calls 
it déga avrov. It has been not unfrequently assumed that the 
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povoyer7¢ of our text is simply equivalent to the dyamnré¢ of Mat- 
thew and Peter above, and instances Of its application to a favourite 
among several children are adduced from Josephus and elsewhere ;* 
as if any ex parte passages could prove that povoyevijc is not p6voc- 
yevynroc, and does not on its very face bear the intrinsic meaning 
only-born. Surely in such an emphatic case we are not at liberty 
to fritter away the sense by obscure, uncertain, and infrequent adap- 
tations of a word. And who, to adopt the ground of these critics — 
themselves, are the other children, in comparison with whom Christ 
is called 6 dyamnro¢ by way of partiality? If he is the Son at all, 
he must of necessity be the only Son. The sonship of the man 
Jesus was no more exclusive nor emphatic than that of Adam. 
Some deem the doctrine of eternal generation as applied to the 
Divine nature, an absurdity, because impossible in the nature of the 
case, and implying inferiority. The confusion in the minds of such 
arises from a misconception of the term Son with reference to the 
Divine Father. No one in using the word thus, thinks of the onto- 
logical origination of one Person from the other; nor do we, even 
in speaking of a human son, generally associate the notion of phy- 
sical production with it, at least as the principal idea. It is the 
relation, as that of a voluntary subordinate, (for a son may be in 
point of fact superior to his father,) that alone essentially attaches 
to the term in either case, and this may be as real in the Godhead 
as in a mortal family. The mistake, that by the Son in the Trin- 
ity we mean in respect to generation the same as in human filiation, 
constituted the rock on which Dr. Adam Clarke split, and we are 
no less pained than surprised to find that Professor Stuart has not 
been able to steer his theological bark clear of the same reef. All 
attempts to confine the Sonship of Christ to his human nature are 
mere quibbles, turning on an ambiguity of the word, and degrading 
to the dignity of the title. Some relation must have subsisted be- 
fore the incarnation between the Divine personages,—the very epi- 
thet Adyo¢ evinces it; that relation, we claim, is intended by the 
Scriptural term Son, and it is for the opponents of this position to 
show that this relation was superseded by that event. This Divine 
relation is what the Nicene creed means, much as that document 
has been traduced; and whatever certain bewildered dialecticians 
of a late school may assert or argue to the contrary, we insist that 
there is an apprehensible 1pEa in it which that staunch foe of all 


© See a criticism on Rom. i, 3, 4, by Dr. Mayer, in the Biblical Repository for 
January, 1840; especially page 158. 

{ See an argument against this view in Watson’s Exposition, based upon a 
critical examination of its most vaunted proof-text, Luke i, 35. 
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incipient scepticism, the common sense of theological experience, 
will not easily be dogmatized out of. This may seem warm language, 
but it is called for; when we are coolly told that the terms we have 
always been accustomed to use, mean nothing at all, or at best sig- 
nify but a sheer impossibility, it is high time to defend our ration- 
ality. 

To the assertion that the term Son is solely applied in Scripture 
to the humanity of Christ, we reply :—What then does John mean 
in this very Introduction by 6 povoyevij¢ Yidc, 6 av sic tov 
koAmov tov Iaredc, the only-begotten Son that is in the bosom of 
the Father? Is it the human nature of Christ that occupies this 
position? On the contrary, is it not obviously that Being who 
“was in the beginning with God?” The Logos, then, according to 
John’s own showing, is the only-begotten Son; and that the Logos 
denotes the Divine nature of Christ, none will question. That the 
term Son is only applied to this Being in the Old Testament, in a 
few obscure passages, arises accidentally from the fact that that 
volume has but little occasion to discriminate between the different 
persons of the Trinity at all, it was the incarnation that first pro- 
perly disclosed this association; and as the New Testament opens 
with the incarnation, it follows, as a matter of necessity, that all 
usage of this term must be more or less in connexion with the 
human nature of Christ,—but to infer from this, that it is exclu- 
sively so, is a great mistake. The New Testament writers con- 
stantly apply the term Son to Christ, without any distinction of his 
two-fold nature, and in such connexions as make it obvious that the 
Deity is chiefly intended : thus the attributes of Divinity are ascribed 
to him under this very title—for example, self-inherent omnipotence, 
John v, 26; worship is his due, Heb. i, 6; spiritual union is en- 
joyed with him in common with the Father, John xiv, 23; 1 John 
i, 8; the Spirit is his as fully as the Father's, Gal. iv, 6; finally, 
his absolute identity with the Godhead is expressly asserted, John v, 
19; x, 80, 38; xiii, 9. Passages of equal conclusiveness, in various 
ways, might be adduced almost without number; in short, there is 
equal proof, and of the same character, to show that the Son as such 
is a Divine personage, as can be brought to prove the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. Strange that the Apostles have not guarded their 
expressions by some distinction likely to disabuse their readers of 
the “absurdity” of confounding the Son with the Divine nature of 
Christ! Stranger still, that our Saviour himself did not undeceive 
his hearers in the impression of their identity, which the Jews 
obviously received from his broad statements, (e. g., John v, 18;) 
so far from this, however, we find him even confirming that im- 
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pression in the most unequivocal terms, addressed directly to them 

on this very controversy, (see especially, John x, 33-39.) 

_ The omission of the article before povoyevov¢ and Iazeéc, shows 
that they contain an illustration from the conduct of parents in 
general toward such a son. Ilagé implies the attachment and con- 
tinued association existing between them, and the genitive after it 
indicates that the bestowment of the honour proceeded from the 
Father’s love. 

IlAjen¢e xagetoc Kai dAnSeiac.] These terms have no article, be- 
cause used in their widest import, to express essential attributes ; 
their particularization is left for subsequent statements, to which 
we must therefore look for their more definite sense. ‘They are 
here introduced as further marks of affinity with that glorious Being, 
who is essential benignity and verity ; a most emphatic participa- 
tion in these elements was requisite to enable the Son to sustain 
his character without effort. ILAsjey¢ also marks the reservoir of 
these blessings so needful to mortals, especially the amiable traits 
of yapec. ’AAs era increases the reliableness of this source, some- 
what in the manner of a Hebraistic adjunct for dAnd7j¢. The case 
of Ajen¢ shows that grammatically it belongs to the subject of 
éoxjvwoev ; but the course of thought is uninterrupted by this par- 
tial parenthesis, as the doa more fully expresses the scintillation 
of yagi¢ through the oxnv7) of odpé,—the construction is in fact an 
antiptosis for mAnpove. 

Verse 15. (‘Iwdvvn¢ paprvpet tepi aitov Kai Kéxpaye Aéywr,] 
The abrupt transition in the argument here has led some to suppose 
that this verse has been misplaced by copyists ; but it is rather a 
sudden recall of the Baptist to the witness’s stand, in order to elicit 
as by cross-examination the details of the general statement in 
verse 7, and is quite after the manner of this Evangelist, who sets 
down ideas just as they flash upon his mind. This reference to 
John seems to have been suggested by the mention of the writer's 
own evidence, (7iv—éSeaodueda, verse 14,) which it is therefore 
adduced to corroborate on the spo‘, in order to sustain from an im- 
partial source the high position assumed for the Logos. The tense 
of waprveet implies that this testimony is still in force, and available 
for the present argument; on which aceount «ai, as it obviously 
cannot connect the two verbs (of different time) in the strictly co- 
pulative sense, is used with the more general continuative import, 
by way of tllustrution, in which it sometimes approaches the force 
of yap. Kodgw denotes the publicity and earnestness of this testi- 
mony; and Aéyw intimates a quotation of his very words, at least 
so far as memory might serve. The perfect, xéxeaye, implies that 
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this past annunciation is adduced with reference to the present state 
of the argument, the whole clause being constructed with a view to 
about the following import, “Even John’s testimony substantiates 
this view, inasmuch as he has left us this remarkable public state- 
ment.” 

“Ottog jv dv eizxov,] This whole sentence, to the end of the 
verse, agrees in its essential phraseology with that of verse 30 
of this chapter, where the occasion of this application of his own 
testimony by the Baptist is given. The demonstrative odro¢ is 
there associated with ide, implying some gesture of indication.ac- 
companying its utterance. In dy there is an ellipsis of dv7je—or 
rather this relative, like the English what, includes its antecedent ; 
its dependence upon eizoy is also an instance of breviloquence 
amounting to a constructio pregnans—the full construction being, 
Oirog iv 6 dvijp bv éorunva bre elzov, or, as explained by verse 
30, wept od eitov. The same idiom occurs in Eurip. lon 779, 
tov raid’ dv eizac, and even in Latin, for example, scio quem dicas. 
The éo7é of verse 30, is here 7v, because the zdentification at the 
time of a previously-intimated character was there the main point, 
while here it is that reference to the character itself as having taken 
place, that constitutes the prominent fact; and it is important to 
the Evangelist’s argument that the Baptist should have attributed 
this character to the Messiah as an inherent one even before his 
public recognition. The express insertion of éy#, as in verse 30, 
is not here needed in referring to another’s statement; the corre- 
spondence of evidence is sufficiently intimated by the earnest abrupt- 
ness and emphatic position of "Iwdvyy¢, which implies airé¢ or 
woavTwe after it. 

‘'O drisw pov épyduevocg tutpoadév pov yéyover,’] This state- 
ment was originally made by the Baptist on the occasion related 
in verse 27 et ante of this chapter, with which, as reported by 
John, its language agrees more nearly verbatim than with the 
repetition in verse 30. Considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced in the interpretation of this clause, arising chiefly from the 
ambiguity of ériow, as to whether it is to be understood of poste- 
riority in time or place ; our own conviction is, that it refers to the 
latter idea, in the sense of rank. Our reasons for this preference 
are principally three: first, this local import of the adverb itself is 
its more primary as well as current one, particularly to indicate 
the relation of a disciple, (see the Concordance or Robinson’s 
Lexicon;) secondly, the obvious antithesis of uzpocdev requires 
this sense, this latter adverb occurring nowhere in the New Tes- 
tament with reference to time, unless in this instance, (that is, 
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in verses 15, 27 and 30;) and, lastly, the notion of comparative 
time is sufficiently implied in épy6uevo¢;—the bearing of teatro 
below on this question, will be considered in due order. We should 
therefore render the clause as follows: “ He that is now appearing 
as my follower (that is, apparent subordinate) has already become 
my leader,” (that is, really my principal.) This interpretation, we 
think, is natural in itself, consistent with the phraseology, and in 
keeping with the Baptist’s as well as Evangelist’s design of depre- 
cating any misconstruction of the relative position of Christ and his 
Forerunner. 

A strictly future sense of épyduevoc is here impossible, as it 
would directly contradict the tense of yéyove; it rather indicates a 
fact as true at the time, as is also shown by the present épyerac in 
verse 30. ‘This does not exclude its Messianic import, noticed 
under verse 9, but makes it refer to Christ’s public appearance in 
that character, as the accomplishment of long expectation. ‘There 
is thus, as Liicke says, a kind of orymoron in the statement, 
by which an apparently paradoxical assertion acquires a peculiar 
piquancy of meaning; yéyove also retains its appropriate significa- 
tion and relative time. This rendering of the passage, as Professor 
Stuart observes, agrees well with the circumstances of the occasion 
when the declaration was first made. This was soon after Christ’s 
baptism, by which John enrolled him among his followers, at the 
same time acknowledging his supremacy. Jesus therefore still 
allowed himself to be recognised as John’s disciple, although he had 
been shown (by the Divine attestation) to be entitled to the office 
of his Teacher. This apparently is the view of the authors of the 
common version, “is preferred before me.” 

"Ort te@T6¢ pov jv.”)] From a comparison of verse 27 with 
verse 30, it appears that this clause was not a part of John’s 
original observation, but only of his subsequent reference to it; 
it corresponds, however, in substance with the ensuing remark 
in verse 27, “of whom I am not worthy, so, much as to untie 
the thong of his sandal,” and is added here, as there, to show the 
reason (érz) of this changing of places immediately on meeting. 
As it was a determination of rank that is to be accounted for, 
mpa@roc here must also chiefly relate to the same point, which jv 
refers to a period anterior to that arrangement. The distinction, 
therefore, between te@ro¢ and éu7poo8ev must be that of inherent 
and essential character, compared with external and relative position, 
the latter being the legitimate consequence of the former, and sub- 
sequently developed. Christ’s pre-existence is thus exhibited in 
connexion with his superiority to one of the most honoured of 

Fourtu Serizs, Vou. I11.—34 
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mortals, and the testimony of the Baptist sustains the Evangelist’s 
doctrine in this place. Mov evidently depends here upon ea@ro¢ 
with the force of zpé6tepoc, only more intense.—The writer now re- 
turns to the previous subject, an exhibition of the impressive be- 
nignity of the Incarnate Son, which he renders palpable by a state- 
ment of his personal experience respecting it. 

Verse 16. Kai é« rot tAnp@paroc abtov ijeic TavTeg EAGBopeY, | 
Kai is here continuative of the general subject, from verse 14. 
Ex denotes origin or source. Tot has here a strongly demonstra- 
tive force, referring to tAjen¢ of verse 14; 7Arjp@ua is therefore 
now restricted from its general sense, to that special aspect under 
which it would stand related to mortals, (7juetc,)—namely, that of 
xaptc, as presently explained. ‘Hyeic is here expressed, for the sake 
of stronger antithesis to adrov. Tdvte¢ shows that it refers to 
Christians generally of that age, and is also added to indicate the 
extent and effectualness of the impartation signified by éAdGouev ék, 
thus proving incontestably the dA7j¥eva as well as the 7Ajpwpya of 
the yagec. *EAdGowev is in the aorist here, because testified to as a 
distinct fact of definite occurrence, just as é¥eacdueda, verse 14. 

Kai yaeuv avti ydgtroc.] The preceding clause was an indefinite 
one, designed to be equal in comprehension with the 7Ajpwpa 
avrov; for as éAdBouev has no object expressed, the general one 
wéoo¢ must be supplied: the eperegesis is here introduced by the 
general connective xai=scilicet ; this specification is requisite in 
order to identify the specimen referred to (in éAdBouev) as evidence 
of the tAsjpwua. Xdgrc has still no article, because it refers to the 
blessings of Christianity upon the heart in general, without any 
contrast or particularization. ‘The peculiar use of dvri here (appa- 
rently the only instance of this signification in the New Testament) 
has occasioned some variety in the interpretation of the meaning of 
this clause. What our translators meant by the rendering “ grace 
for grace,” is rather difficult to see; they were probably uncertain 
of the true sense themselves, and therefore chose an ambiguous 
term which corresponded pretty well to the original. The view 
adopted by some interpreters, that dv7é here denotes the exchange 
made of Judaism for Christianity, is decidedly negatived by the 
direct contrast of the Mosaic dispensation with ydeu¢ in verse 
17; nor is Judaism ever designated by this term in the New 
Testament. As to the explanation which constitutes a parallelism 
between the grace of Christ in his human sphere and that of beliey- 
ers, making the bestowal of the latter proportional to the develop- 
ment of the former, it is sufficient to say, that although such a 
graduation might be true of the d6fa of verse 14, as to its out- 
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ward manifestation, it could not be predicated of the ydagec, of which 
Christ is there said to be intrinsically and therefore uniformly 
mAnonc ; this view would also conflict with the statement in John 
ill, 34, “God giveth not the Spirit by measure [unto him];” nor 
would it be easy to show that such a parallel advance of grace 
actually took place in the disciples compared with their Master. 
Another interpretation, which is probably that gathered by most 
persons from the perusal of the passage in the English version, is, 
that the preposition here denotes a preparation in one degree of 
grace for the reception of another, either in the internal qualification 
of the heart or the outward improvement of action; such apparently 
is the poet’s meaning in the paraphrastic line, “ And grace to answer 
grace :” but such a sense can hardly be extracted from the Greek 
preposition, which would rather have been 7é¢ or eic, if design had 
been intended, or else xara or o7éo, if the ratio of the improvement 
of past conferments had been intimated. It is best (with most cri- 
tics) to fall back upon the sufficiently numerous instances of dv7i in 
the sense of é7i, insuper, found in classical and Hellenistic Greek : 
for example, Aisch. Agam. 1560, dvecdoc inet 76d’ dvr’ dveidove ; 
isch. Supplic. 966, dad’ dvr’ dyadav dyadoior Botowe; Theogn. 
Sent. 344, doing 0’ dvr’ dvi@v aviac (this, however, is hardly a fair 
example, as line 342 shows, dd¢ dé joe dvti kaxov Kai te madeiv 
dyadév); so Chrysost. de sacerd. 6, 13, § 622, ob dé pe éxrréurrecc, 
érégav avd’ érépac ppovtida évdeic; Philo de post. Caini, § 43, ta¢ 
mowtacg dei ydoiTac,.... émoyov .... érépacg avti éxeivwv, Kai 
Teitac avi devrépwr, Kal dei véag dvti madatorépwr. In its se- 
condary causal acceptation, dvri, as having the genitive, undoubt- 
edly denotes properly the substitution of one thing for another, by 
way of equivalent; but from this signification the idea passes over 
to the somewhat irregular usage of the text, through a preponder- 
ance of the notion of addition implied in the transfer, all exchanges 
being supposed to secure an increase, and in this case the object 
already possessed being tacitly allowed to remain also. Such a 
transition in speaking of a gratuity received, would be very natural ; 
particularly as the gift made in place of the former, being here of 
the same kind with it, could only supersede that by accumulation in 
amount or degree: if, therefore, we translate this expression literally 
as it stands, “grace in lieu of grace,” it would amount to the same 
meaning ; for as grace in general is intended, (without the article, ) 
there is no exchange of one kind of grace for another; and as a de- 
privation by diminution is not to be thought of, this could only be a 
bestowal of higher and larger degrees of grace; and as this again 
would not be inconsistent with the continuance of the prior degree, 
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but indeed include it, the result would be an increase, through the 
very process of “ grace after grace;” or, in one word, “ grace upon 
grace.” The rising of the idea thus by successive stages up to the 
standard of completeness, admirably illustrates the connexion é« 
Tov TAnp@watroc avtov above, and harmonizes with the facts of 
Christian experience, in which one state of grace is continually ex- 
changed for a higher. 

Verse 17. “Ore 6 Néwog did Mwiiaéwe 2669n,] Here is an expla- 
nation of the occasion (ért, not the ultimate reason, yde, which 
lies in the facts of verse 18) that called for this reception of 
grace; this was a point of great importance in dealing with Jews, 
who would take great offence at the imputation contained in the 
previous verse, as if no yage¢ were enjoyed previous to Christianity. 
This objection is here anticipated, and the true position of Judaism 
sketched in one luminous sentence that invests the Redeemer’s 
mission with a celestial halo. Moses indeed introduced an excel- 
lent system, but it was one of simple LAW, containing only a stern 
rule of conduct in religious matters, which, as it made no provision 
for human frailty, could never secure yéec¢ in the sight of God, nor 
avail of itself for salvation. By 6 Néyo¢ is obviously meant here 
all that dca Mwiiaéwe 2669, the moral and ceremonial prescriptions 
of the Pentateuch, as elsewhere designated without distinction in 
the New Testament by this term; the import of these latter ex- 
pressions is best seen in the history of the publication of that law 
at Sinai, where Moses appears as merely the instrument (d:@) in 
that spontaneous declaration of his will oa the part of Jehovah 
(88687). 

‘H xdguc Kai i) dARSeva dia "Inood Xprorov éyévero.] The adver- 
sative dAAd is not needed here on account of the obvious antithesis 
between the very terms véuo¢ and ydgic. The latter as well as 
dA7jdeva now takes the article, because specified as the distinctive 
features of the Gospel; they here lose their generic signification, 
and denote those forms of graciousness and verity which are found 
in Christianity, but absent from Judaism,—namely, the grace of 
atonement for sins incurred through inability to meet the require- 
ments of that code, and the reality which that system of types and 
similitudes but shadowed forth; the former of these terms therefore 
stands in contrast with the commandments (especially in the De- 
calogue) of the Mosaic scheme, and the latter to its ceremonies. 
Thus the blessing of God, the great boon for which the human 
heart has ever sighed, and sought by various religions to secure, is 
at last developed as the result of the yagc¢ inherent in the Saviour’s 
heart, who at the same time fulfils in his own proper person 
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(dA79era) every Divine prediction, and human anticipation or wish. 
’Eyévero is in the singular, to show the distinctness of these traits of 
Christianity from each other; its import shows that they existed 
intrinsically in no other scheme of religion, being emphatically 
“brought to light in the Gospel.” They were procured (did) by 
the personal agency of the Redeemer, whose two-fold nature is 
adumbrated in his full name. 

Verse 18. Oedv oideic éGpaxe THTOTE—] Ode is placed first 
because of its importance in the sentence, the Divine character 
being that in reference to which the subsequent statements are all 
made; it has no article, since the Deity in his essence is meant 
as being invisible, and the statement is designed to apply to 
every theosophy. Ovdei¢ obviously means any mere mortal, 
such as Moses; and this reference shows that this verse is 
added (without the usual ydp) as the reason of the defective cha- 
racter of 6 Nowoc,. ana to explain the necessity of Christ’s new 
dispensation. II@more increases the force of the perfect éwpaxe, as 
exclusive up to this time, and makes the declaration still more 
general. ‘Ogdw need not be understood here of physical vision, as 
that is utterly excluded by the spiritual nature of the Deity; it 
more particularly denotes that acquaintance which is the result of 
the earnest scrutiny properly signified by this verb. The vision of 
Moses on the mount was but a glance, and that merely caught 
through the fissure of a rock at the Almighty’s shadow ; and 
neither he nor any other prophet (save Christ) ever presumed to 
speak from personal knowledge. 

‘O povoyevij¢ Tidc,] This phrase has been explained under verse 
14; it is here peculiarly forcible, inasmuch as a son, especially 
the first-born, who is here the only heir, knows his father more in- 
timately than any one else, since he is himself a reflection of his 
nature. ’AAAd is again omitted, as in the preceding verse. 

‘0 dv ele Tov K6ATOV Tod Tlate6c,—] This is a figure borrowed from 
the ancient manner of reclining at meals, in which one guest leaned 
his head toward the breast of the next one higher up. ‘This of 
course was a great opportunity for private conversation between the 
two persons thus situated, and the position was itself an evidence of 
personal familiarity and mutual partiality: all this is clearly illus- 
trated in the téte-a-téte that occurred between the beloved disciple 
and his Master at the Last Supper, John xiii, 23-26. The doctrine 
taught by the figure is the same as that contained in the direct 7 
mod¢ Tov Gedy of verses 1 and 2; some peculiarities of the phrase- 
ology, however, deserve attention. “Qv is in the present, indicative 
of a permanent and rightful relation. Ec is here used instead of 
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mp6c, because, as the preceding clause had expressed a part of the 
meaning of zpéc, (namely, the residence of the Logos at or with the 
Godhead, 7apd,) it only remained to declare the active consociation 
going on between these persons reciprocally, by virtue of which the 
Logos enters within the sphere of Divinity, and learns the otherwise 
incommunicable truths of his mission. The present clause is there- 
fore added to show that his privilege of knowledge by intuitive 
nature as povoyevi¢ vidg was well improved for full qualification by 
learning the Divine will in personal communications. 

’Exeivoc é&nyjoaro.] ’Exeivocg is needed to recall attention to 
Yidc, and fill up the rotundity of the period; it also serves to bring 
out the antithesis in the absence of dAAd. After ényjoaro is evi- 
dently to be supplied airéy referring to Oe6¢. The meaning of 
étnyjoaro may be summed up in one word, the Gospel, to which 
this whole passage forms the Introduction, closing appropriately 
with this connective word. 


We cannot dismiss this discussion without adverting more particu- 
larly to certain views, which have been broached of late with great 
assurance, respecting the tenet of “three Persons and one God.” 
These views, it is true, are not of modern origin; for Dr. Schleier- 
macher has at least shown, in his separate comparison of the Sabel- 
lian and Athanasian Creeds, (translated by Professor Stuart in the 
April and July Numbers of the Biblical Repository for 1835,) that 
the peculiar notions of Sabellius can be traced more or less dis- 
tinctly in the doctrines of several earlier teachers, and that it was 
against them as well as against Arianism that the Nicene Creed was 
formed. ‘The speculative German theologian there (as well as in his 
more systematic work on Divinity) boldly advances the idea that the 
distinction does not affect the interior of the Godhead, but is only 
predicated upon the triple manifestation of himself to created beings. 
The learned translator of the above treatise has partly sympathized 
with this view, and here we are doubtless to find the origin of much 
in his mode of interpreting the introduction to John’s Gospel. 
More recently, Dr. Bushnell has echoed these speculations to the 
world—with a great deal of dogmatism against dogmas, and with a 
mysticism of style which even his pure and nervous diction cannot 
render distinct—in his published volume of discourses, entitled, 
“God in Christ.” In all these disquisitions, we find that the 
sum total of the argument on the Trinity, is simply this: Son- 
ship indicates derivation, this implies inferiority, and so the 
equality of the members of the Godhead is destroyed by the com- 
mon creed; the same argument is applied to the Spirit as “ proceed- 
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ing from the Father and the Son.” Now, here it would be no difficult 
task to turn the table upon these theorizers, and hamper them with 
their own reasoning: for instance, let us change the word Son for 
the Logos ; now this indicates derivation fully as much as the other 
term, for there can be no word independently of a speaker, and so 
the difficulty is only shifted, not removed. Will they say that even 
“Logos” is not applicable to the Divine nature of Christ, but only 
to his revealed form in humanity? then let them explain how this 
incarnate form of Deity existed “with God,” and this “in the be- 
ginning” of time,—that is, antecedently to all revelation by creation. 
Indeed, their controversy lies not at all with the advocates of the 
Nicene creed, but with the language of inspiration itself; and here 
we might safely leave them. ‘The Scriptures distinctly predicate 
derivation of the second person in the Trinity from the first ; for 
what else can possibly be meant by such expressions as “the only- 
begotten Son, who IS IN THE BOSOM OF THE FATHER?” Surely it 
is no revealed form that thus dwells with Deity; the statement on 
this supposition would be unmeaning and self-contradictory. 

The whole question in dispute turns fundamentally upon the above 
argument of inferiority as arising from derivation. This these dis- 
putants assume to be a necessary deduction, and they are bound to 
prove it; this they have not done, and here we might fairly rest the 
matter.* But let us take on ourselves the onus probandi which 
properly belongs to them, and meet the question at this very point, 
where at last it must be decided. Now for ourselves, (and this must be 
the stand of every believer in the common doctrine of the Trinity,) 
we utterly deny the legitimateness of any such inference of inferiority 
from the premise of derivation, as respects the second and third 
persons of the Trinity. The apologists for Sabellianism complain 
of our taking refuge behind the want of analogy between human 
and Divine generation ; we will wave such a distinction for the sake 
of argument, and meet them on the broad field of physical origin, 
where they claim that the Nicene creed places the question. Now, 
in what respects does the simple fact of personal generation prove 


* A feint of this kind is made by Professor Stuart in some remarks prefixed 
to the dissertation above referred to; (Biblical Repository, April, 1835, p. 307 ;) 
but after joining issue, (by stating the objection that Divine derivation has no 
analogy to human,) he veers off into a charge of inconsistency on the part of 
Nicenians in their cautions against irreverence in such inquiries into the mode 
of the Divine generation, without at,all returning to the actual field of contest. 
We suspect that the deduction in question is one of those self-evident axioms that 
are not susceptible of proof. But unfortunately, the common sense of the great 
mass "| Christians has pretty uniformly stood stiffly on precisely the opposite 
ground. 
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that a human son is inferior to his father? Certainly not as to 
nature, for the son is thereby constituted as perfectly man as his 
parent: nor necessarily as to talents, character, influence, or acquire- 
ments, tor in ail these the son frequently excels his father. Where- 
in, then, can inferiority be predicated of the filial relation ? 
Plainly, in two circumstances, and in these alone, for every other 
token of disparity appertaining to the relation, will be found to 
flow from these. ‘These circumstances are: first, POSTERIORITY 
in coming on the stage of action, which gives the father the advan- 
tage of superior strength, skill, experience, means, and especially 
authority and discipline over the son as a minor; and, secondly, the 
fact that the son’s existence results from an act of the procreator’s 
will, but is involuntary on his own part. This latter circumstance, 
strictly considered, is but a consequence from the former, since it is 
the child’s posteriority in birth that prevents all option with him 
whether he will exist or not; but as this is a marked feature, let it 
stand separately. These, so far as we can see, are the only constant 
peculiarities that imply inferiority in the child; for as to his de- 
pendence upon his parent for food, clothing, protection, and counsel, 
these are but accidents arising from the helplessness and imbecility 
of infancy, and may be supplied by any other person nearly as well 
as by the parent, whilst many animals can take care of themselves 
at birth. 

Now, each of the above inherent peculiarities of filiation, none 
will doubt, are expressly excluded in the case of the Son of God, 
(applying this title to the Divine Being,) both by the qualifications 
of Scripture, and the terms of the Nicene creed, as also indeed by 
the very nature of the case. As to any priority of existence, “ the 
Logos was in the beginning with God,” says the Apostle John; 
“those who say that there was a time when Christ was not, that 
before he was born he was not, and that he came into existence 
out of nothing, . ... them the whole Church anathematizes,” says 
Athanasius in the Nicene creed; and enlightened reason claims 
absolute eternity equally for each truly Divine Person. The Divine 
filiation is readily divested of the second peculiarity of human son- 
ship—namely, its involuntary imposition—by considering that this is 
a ground of disparity which relates only to the act of origination or 
the inchoation of the state ; when the son is once actually begotten, 
his existence is just as much beyond the will and agency of the 
parent as of the embryo. Since therefore the Sonship of Christ is 
shown to have had no beginning, it was never affected by such an 
inchoative act of will on the part of the Father. But we may go 
farther in this argument: we may say without presumption that the 
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triple relation in the bosom of the Godhead is so intimate and fun- 
damental, that the three Persons could not but be developed; and 
thus the paternity of the first Person, the filiation of the second, and 
the procession of the third, are equally necessary, and neither of 
them dependent upon the will of any of the rest, otherwise than it is 
God’s will to be what he is in any other respect. That such is the 
case,-is shown not only by the immutable nature of God in general, 
but especially by the eternity of this distinction of Persons, which 
can only be predicated, logically at least, on the ground that it is 
an essential attribute of Deity, and therefore could never have been 
absent.* In short, viewed in this light, it is no more proper to say 
that the filiation of the Son is dependent upon the will of the Father, 
than that the paternity of the Father is dependent upon the will of 
the Son; the logical causality of the derivation lies back of either— 
namely, in the same necessity by which God subsists at all; in other 
words, in the mutual self-existence of the Persons. ‘This last ex- 
pression may seem somewhat paradoxical, but it is not more so than 
the correlative necessity of infinite space and absolute time. We 
arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that inasmuch as the very features 
attendant upon human generation, by virtue of which it involves in- 
feriority, are absent with reference to the Divine filiation, the title 
Son of God does not imply any inequality in the Persons of the 
Godhead. 

But it will perhaps be said that we have silently shifted the 
ground of the argument; setting out with an agreement to abide by 
a comparison with human generation, we have ended by discarding 
all analogy as to the point in dispute. This objection would be 
true, if, under cover of dissipating certain associated ingredients from 
the term filiation, we have extracted the essence of the idea. It 
therefore remains to inquire, what notion lies at the bottom of this 
language or relation, so as to be certain whether, if the above con- 
comitants implying disparity be eliminated, the very basis of the 
thing itself be not taken away. ‘This our opponents charge us with 
doing, but unjustly ; for after these non-essentials are abstracted, we 
just begin to apprehend distinctly what is fundamental to this kin- 
ship. ‘This residuum, we think, may be expressed by two terms; 


® It is but justice to Professor Stuart, to say, that in his remarks upon Dr. 
Schleiermacher’s views, he holds that there must have been some ground origin- 
ally existing within the Godhead, on which this outward development in time 
was based. This is certainly necessary; for as God alone originally existed, 
everything, especially what so nearly affected Himself, could only have pro- 
ceeded from Him. Pity it is that Professor Stuart did not perceive that this 
original ground in the Deity is the essential point in the distinction of the Trin- 
ity, and that the outward development derives its whole significance from it. 
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and in the ideas represented by them, especially the first, lies 
the very soul of sonship; these are participation of nature, and 
endearment flowing out through intimacy,—deny these, and you at 
once utterly abnegate sonship, although all the other peculiarities 
are present. ‘That participation of nature is the true and ultimate 
test of relation by descent, is evident from the fact that it is the 
touchstone of the classification in comparative anatomy and ethno- 
logy, and lies at the basis of all natural history, whether material or 
immaterial; but in order that the proximate degree of actual pater- 
nity may hold, there must be a direct sharing substantially of that 
nature to the offspring. These requisites are eminently true of the 
“beloved Son,” the “ Only-begotten in the bosom of the Father ;” 
and although the actual transmission of being cannot be dated as an 
event, the infusion of essence is as perfectly proved by the full com- 
munity of attributes not otherwise to be attained. This perfect 
correspondence of Divine qualities in the Son with the Father, more- 
over, secures their entire equality through this retention of the es- 
sential idea of generation; while the deviation in the mode of the 
derivation obviates the usual inferiority. The remaining want of 
analogy between the Divine persons as compared with human—name- 
ly, the numerical unity of Father and Son—is yet to be considered. 

The question is often asked, What do Trinitarians mean by the 
distinction, “there are three Persons and one God?’ A complete 
answer to this question would involve a real definition of the idea 
designated by the word “ Person” as here used; but as, from our 
finite nature, we must ever remain incompetent to a just compre- 
hension of the constitution of the Godhead, our inability to explain 
the application of this formula, is taken by Unitarians as an evi- 
dence that we can have no distinct notion of the fact of such a dis- 
tinction. This is manifestly unfair; for we are well-assured of in- 
numerable facts, of which we can neither explain nor understand the 
interior constitution that makes them exist as such. In this case, 
moreover, we are able clearly to conceive that the several Divine 
Persons, all equally possessing those attributes of infinity in which 
Godhead consists, may nevertheless differ in those subordinate pro- 
perties on which the peculiar personality of each is predicated. 
Professor Stuart, in his remarks on Schleiermacher’s Treatise, 
(Biblical Repository, July, 1835, page 90,) has quoted various defi- 
nitions of the term personality in this application, from eminent 
theologians and dialecticians, but finds fault with them all as either 
illogical, contradictory, or unmeaning ; and he at last disposes of the 
distinctly-stated question, “What is personality?” in his favourite 
oblique mode, by declining the attempt to fathom the mysterious 
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profundities of the Divine nature. Nowa complete or even tolerably 
adequate description of the difference between the Divine Person- 
ages, is evidently beyond human reason or perception, and there- 
fore as much above the possibility of revelation itself; and in this 
sense, the Divine personality certainly cannot be defined. Yet it is 
equally obvious that a clear statement of what we mean by the term 
person is indispensable to accurate discussion respecting the Trin- 
ity. Something we must mean by the term, and we have merely 
to define lexically in what sense we use it. At the risk of being 
deemed presumptuous, and of exposure to criticism—to use no 
stronger term,—we propose the following, as approaching the 
subject as nearly perhaps as is possible :—Personality, as spoken 
of the members of the Trinity, may be defined to be a certain 
mutual relation essentially subsisting within the Godhead ; and 
“persons” are those SUBSTANTIVE FORMS of Deity thus distin- 
guished. This lays the foundation for their distinction as indi- 
vidual beings, and yet preserves their identity of essence. Human 
persons can only be homogeneous in nature—that is, of like, but 
not the same, substance. The reason is that each is finite, or 
bounded off by its individuality. But as God is infinite, and 
therefore each Divine Person also infinite, they must necessarily 
overlap each other, so to speak, or appertain to the same substratum 
of essence. In the case of human beings, of course, this would be 
an actual exclusion of one or the other, for we cannot conceive of 
human individuality without attaching to it a species of spiritual im- 
penetrability; but I do not see that this notion is applicable to Deity. 

We conclude these remarks with the observation that they have 
only been written in order to obviate certain prejudices which many 
feel against the natural interpretation of the Introduction to John’s 
Gospel; the general doctrine of the Trinity we must leave to abler 
hands. We are aware that exceptions might be taken by captious 
metaphysicians against some parts of the line of argument pursued 
in these concluding paragraphs, and it is quite possible that the 
definition above given may fail to satisfy those who have rejected 
all the definitions hitherto offered on that topic; still, we have ven- 
tured them, believing that the candid Trinitarian will find substan- 
tial truth at the bottom of them, and hoping that some professed 
theologian may yet express that truth in a form free from all rea- 
sonable objection. It is to be hoped, that the discussions above 
alluded to will at least have the effect of leading back theology to 
the plain statements of revelation. This is the only ultimate appeal, 
and in view of this we beg that the foregoing exegetical discussion 
may not be disregarded. 
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By way of recapitulation, we subjoin the following scheme, exhib- 
iting the course of thought as contained in the successive clauses of 
John i, 1-18 :— 


THE ESSENTIAL DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
Analysis. Literal Translation. 
I. His intrinsic character portrayed. 
1. His relations with God. 
a) By reason of pre-existence tocreation. (1) In the beginning was the Logos, 
b) As to connexion and the Logos was [associated reflex- 
ively] toward the Deity, 
c) In nature and the Logos was Deity. 
d) Repetition of a) and 4) (2) This Being was in the beginning [thus 
related] toward the Deity. 
2. His relation to the universe. 
a) Direct assertion of his Creatorship. (8) All things came to be through him, 
b) Negative argument to the same effect. 
[1] No other originator found and apart from him did not even one 
thing come to be, 
(2] Fact of created objects neverthe- 
DROW i disvntesivecocuvyneaenass edcaedigveee that has come to be. 
8. His relation toward man. 
a) Foundation of this relation (4) In him was life, 
b) Development of the principle and the Life was the Light of men ; 
c) Results of its application. 
[i.] General failure. 
[1] Mustration of a physical na- 
ture. 
[a] Adaptedness of the means... (5) And the light shines in the darkness, 
[b] Anomalous resistance and the darkness did not take it down 
Digression.—Collateral reference to the Bap- [into itself}. 
tist. 
A. To prevent misconception. 
a) Fact of such a messenger. 
[a] His existence (6) There came to be a man, 
[2] His authority sent from [near] God; 
[y] His name his name twas John : 
8) Design of his mission. 
[a] Immediate (7) this man came for testimony, that he 
might testify concerning the Light ; 
[8] Ultimate so that all might believe through him. 
[y] His consequent inferiority (8) That man was not the Light, but came 
that he might testify concerning the 
Light ; 
y) Distinctive marks of Christ. 
[a] In personal character (9) there was [another that was] the Light, 
the true one, 
[2] In extent of sphere that lights every man, 
[y] In style of introduction [by] coming into the world— n— 
Resumption of the main topic, by continua- 
tion of this last thought. 
[2] Among mankind at large... 
[a] Fact of his residence on 
earth (10) He was in the world, 
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[b] His title to regard 
{c] Ungratefully slighted 


[3] With his particular coun- 
trymen. 
[a] His overtures to them ..... 
[b] Unnaturally rejected... 


(ii.] Partial success. 


[1] Fact of favour with some.... 
(2] Honour conferred on them in 


[3] Condition securing it 


[4] Mode of its acquisition 
[a] In no ordinary course..... 
a) As by inheritance 
8) Or self-prompted at- 


{b] But specially by Divine 
qualification 


II. His assumption of humanity, consistent 
with these statements. 
1. His incarnate state. 
a) Fact of his incarnation: 
[1] Its inception............ 
[2] Its continuation 
b) Evidence of this fact. 
(1] Ocular testimony...........seeeeeeeee 
[2] The recognition palpable........... 


2. Beneficial results of this manifestation. 
a) Foundation of these advantages in 
his own nature 
Digressive return to the Baptist’s testimony. 
B. In support of Christ’s exalted position. 
a) Fact of the deposition 


B) The Baptist’s own application of his 
language 


y) The testimony itself. 
[a] Designation of a disciple 
[8] Acknowledged as a leader 
[y] On the ground of original supe- 
riority...... dabcebeptesocdaesuesesevice 
Resumption of the main topic at the point of 
interruption. ‘ 
b) Blessings imparted to individuals 
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and the world came to be through him, 


and [yet] the world did not know 
him; 


(11) he came to his home, 
and his family did not take him near 
them. 
(12) Whoever received him, however, 
he gave them privilege to become chil- 
dren of God, 


[namely] those believing [and thus 
pledging themselves] to his name ; 


(18) who were not born out of bloods, 
nor ont of flesh-will, 


nor out of man-will, 


but [were born] out of God. 


(14) And the Logos became flesh 
and tented among us,— 


and we witnessed his glory, 


a glory [indeed] as of an only-begotten 
from near his father,— 


full of grace and truth. 


(15) (John testifies concerning him and has 
cried saying, 


‘‘This person was he whom I [meant 
when I) said, 


‘The one coming behind me, 
has come to be in front of me,’ 


because he was my first.”) 
(16) And out of his fulness we all received, 


even grace [accumulated} over-against 
grace. 
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¢) Moral elevation of man in general. 
[1] Comparison of Judaism with Chris- 
tianity. 
[a] Rigidness of the former. (17) Because the Law was given through 
Moses, 
[b] Its defects met by the latter. [whereas the] grace and [the] truth 
came to be through Jesus Christ : 
[2] Necessity of this mode of reve- 
lation. 
[a] Any merely human channel 
(18) no one has ever beheld God ; 
[b] Competency of Christ to de- 
velop the divine nature and 
plans. 
a) From intuition by nature... the only-begotten Son, 
f) From intimate acquaint- 
the one being [admitted] into the bo- 
som of the Father,— 
y) Vindicated by his actual 
accomplishment of the 
that person unfolded him. 





Art. IIIl.—ALGERNON SIDNEY. 


Life of Algernon Sidney ; with Sketches of some of his Contemporaries, and Extracts 
Jrom his Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. Van Santvoorp. New- 
York: Charles Scribner. 1851, 


THE name of SripNEy is among the most illustrious in the annals of 
England. An ancient stock of the Norman aristocracy, the family 
was first naturalized on British soil nearly a hundred years after the 
Conquest, when Sir William Sidney, chamberlain to Henry IL, 
accompanied that prince from Anjou into his newly-inherited domin- 
ions. The descendants of this adventurer occupied a conspicuous 
place among the English gentry during the times of the Plantage- 
nets, and of the rival houses of York and Lancaster; and at the 
demise of Henry VIII. the honoured representative of the Sid- 
neys was tutor to the royal heir, Prince Edward, from whom he 
afterwards received the park and manor of Penshurst in Kent— 
from that time the favourite seat of the Sidneys. A grandson of 
the royal tutor was Sir Philip Sidney, whose name is still cherished 
both in political and literary history, and who is especially remem- 
bered as the favourite of the court of Queen Elizabeth. He is de- 
scribed as a perfect model of a finished gentleman—virtuous, polite, 
brave, and accomplished—and such was the goodness of his heart, 
that he was loved by the lowest persons about him as much as he 
was admired by those of his own rank. It was he who, when mor- 
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tally wounded at the battle of Zutphen, had called for a bottle of 
water, of which he was about to drink, when, seeing a wounded soldier 
carried past, whose languishing looks bespoke his need of relief, he 
immediately took the bottle from his lips, and directed that it should 
be given to the man, for, said the gallant soldier, “this man’s ne- 
cessity is greater than mine.” Robert Sidney, brother and heir of 
Sir Philip, was, by James I, created first Baron Sidney of Pens- 
hurst, then Viscount Lisle, and finally Earl of Leicester. ‘lo him 
succeeded his son Robert, who married Dorothy, eldest daughter of 
the powerful Earl of Northumberland, of which marriage, among 
other children, came Algernon Sidney. 

It is a singular fact that, among the voluminous stores of English 
biographical literature, there is to be found no consecutive history of 
one of England’s most distinguished sons; that while the personal 
histories of thousands of comparatively-obscure persons have been 
detailed with all possible minuteness, that of Algernon Sidney has 
been left to be gathered from the partial and imperfect records of 
general history. The book named at the head of this paper is de- 
signed to fill this gap. It is said to be the production of a young 
American writer, who now makes his first essay in the field of 
proper authorship. As a literary production, the book presents 
but few points for criticism. It has merit, though not of a high 
order; the style and composition are respectable, and the matter 
good, though not remarkably so. Without any strong and posi- 
tive excellences, it is nevertheless a very readable book; exhibit- 
ing quite satisfactorily, in a condensed form, the principal events . 
in the life of its subject, and evincing a just appreciation of his 
character. Though differing from him as to several minor points, 
we are decidedly gratified with the general tone and spirit of the 
work. 

ALGERNON SIDNEY, second son of Robert, Earl of Leicester, was 
born at Penshurst in 1622, and was carefully brought up under the 
personal instructions of his father. Having been educated for the 
army, he first endeavoured to obtain a commission in Holland; but 
failing in this he returned early in 1641 to his native country, from 
which he had been absent, for a long time, accompanying his father 
on his errands of diplomacy. ‘The political agitations, generally 
known in English history as the “ Great Rebellion,” had then begun 
to convulse the kingdom. The Earl of Strafford, its first great vic- 
tim, had already been brought to the scaffold, and the lieutenancy 
of Ireland, vacated by his death, was now offered to the Earl of Lei- 
cester. The Irigh rebellion was then at its height, and Leicester, 
still detained in England, sent over his two sons to check the pro- 
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gress of the insurgents—the eldest, Lord Lisle, as commander-in- 
chief of the royal forces, and Algernon Sidney, as colonel of a troop 
of cavalry. But the zeal of the young Sidneys against the rebels 
excited the jealousy of some of the English royalists, who sympa- 
thized with the insurgents rather than with the parliament and army 
of England. Soon after, the king commenced actual hostilities 
against the adherents of the parliament, and the whole nation was 
rent into two hostile factions, in which the nearest relatives were 
often found on opposite sides. ‘Thus, while the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Sidney’s maternal uncle, espoused the cause of the parlia- 
ment, the Earl of Leicester adhered to that of the king. The bro- 
thers returned from Ireland early in 1643, and while hastening to 
join their father at Oxford, they were seized by some of the parlia- 
mentary forces, and compelled to proceed to London. 

Down to this time Sidney had given no intimation as to which 
of the belligerent parties he most favoured, nor is it known that he 
had yet determined that question with himself. Neutrality, how- 
ever, was out of question, and doubtless he even then entertained 
political opinions that would certainly incline him to the popular 
cause. It was not very long after their arrival in London, that both 
the brothers gave in their adhesion to the parliament, and Sidney at 
once entered the army of Manchester. He was present at the cele- 
brated battle of Marston Moor, as commander of a troop of horse, 
where he was so severely wounded, that he was compelled to re- 
sign his command in the army, and accept the post of military 
governor of Chichester. Soon after, an election to fill a vacancy in 
the commons for the borough of Cardiff having been ordered, Sidney 
was chosen a member of the celebrated Long Parliament. He, how- 
ever, continued to perform military service for some time longer, and 
did not finally leave the army till the spring of 1647. 

The period extending from the defeat of the royal forces at 
Naseby, to the setting up of the Commonwealth, was the most vio- 
lent and perilous portion of the civil wars. In the field the forces 
of Fairfax and Cromwell drove everything before them, and in parlia- 
ment the commons, as the sole representatives of the people, assumed 
exclusive and unlimited right of government. The old frame of 
government was in ruins, the elements of the body politic disinte- 
grated, while the spirit of revolution swept over the land, bearing 
things onward with a terrible velocity towards some fearful but un- 
certain issue. 

In political, as in material organizations, a destructive and a recu- 
perative energy are ever active, and decay or growth is determined 
by the relative intensity of these antagonistic forces. Men instinc- 
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tively incline towards social order; but when society becomes an 
agent of oppression, the stronger instincts of self-preservation 
necessarily render them revolutionists. Such had become the case 
in England at the time now under notice. ‘The government of that 
kingdom was originally, in form and constitution, whatever it may 
have been in fact, a pure despotism, and every measure designed to 
secure the rights of its subjects or to limit the power of the throne, 
was essentially revolutionary. Yet for more than five hundred years 
had these measures been in progress, sometimes causing violent 
political convulsions, but more commonly silently yet effectually 
undermining the power of the throne and increasing that of the 
people. 

More sagacious than many of his predecessors, Charles per- 
ceived this tendency of things, and vainly attempted to turn back 
the shadow that had gone down on the dial. It was the misfor- 
tune of that monarch to fall upon times when the elements of dis- 
cord, having long gathered strength in secret, burst forth with all 
their fury upon the nation. He, however, was not unaware of 
the threatening aspects of the political atmosphere, but justly 
concluded that the season for temporizing was past. His measures 
and their results are known. 

But justice to this great martyr to the cause of despotism demands 
the acknowledgment, that if laws and precedents are to be received 
as the measure of personal rights and the rule of political ethics, the 
administration of Charles, including the “thorough” policy of Straf- 
ford, was eminently just and righteous. ‘To justify the course of 
the popular party against the king, the appeal must be made to a 
higher law than any human enactment, the unwritten law of justice 
and reciprocal equity, which teaches that “all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights,” to secure which all are 
likewise endowed with minds to think, and strong right arms to do. 

These elementary truths in the science of government are so ob- 
vious, that when there is occasion to appeal to them, they are 
assumed as “self-evident,” or at least as uncontrovertible. This 
was the course of the popular party in the Great Rebellion. They 
did not hesitate to attempt to remodel the fundamental law of the 
land, and each proposed the plan that suited him best. Three prin- 
cipal schemes of government were then proposed and advocated by 
the enemies of the former despotic form of the British Constitution. 
The more conservative portion would retain the ancient forms and 
institutions, but have them so qualified and guarded as to render 
them incapable of the evil that otherwise must flow from them. 
They would have a king, but he must be bound hand and foot by 
Fourts Series, Vou. WI—35 
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statutes, concession, and charters—a puppet-king, the creature and 
the tool of an omnipotent parliament. ‘These were the aristocrats 
of parliament, who, in spoiling the royal chaplet of the undoubted 
flowers of the prerogative, wished to appropriate the spoils to their 
own aggrandizement. This party, though destined to suffer a pre- 
sent defeat, in the end bore off the rewards of this great revolution- 
ary movement at the final adjustment of affairs under the Prince of 
Orange. 

But there were those who contemplated a wider change in the 
frame of government,—men of philosophic habits of thinking, and 
deeply versed in the doctrines of classical antiquity, who longed to 
realize on English ground the dreams of poets and philosophers, in 
a commonwealth where truth and justice should be the fundamental 
law,—a genuine aristocracy, whose practical rule in bestowing the 
powers and honour of office, should always be detur digniort. The 
spirit that animated this class was largely shared by the better por- 
tion of the parliamentary leaders, among whom Vane was the lead- 
ing spirit, and the youthful and chivalrous Sidney a chief coadjutor. 

A third and more formidable party, however, soon began to mani- 
fest itself in the councils of the nation, demanding a genuine demo- 
cracy, and proposing to override the social distinctions that had 
grown up under the shadow of the hated and now discarded 
monarchy. ‘Their cause was not without able advocates on the floor 
of parliament, but their strength lay in another place. An army, 
drawn from the ranks of the common people, not by forced enlist- 
ments, nor allured by the hope of a subsistence, but impelled by an 
ardent hatred of oppression, was then the real keeper of the power 
of the nation. The army demanded a democracy, and its demands 
could not be lightly set aside. : 

In times of revolution the boldest measures are often the most 
feasible; and accordingly it was not long before the conservative 
leaders in parliament became more alarmed at the levelling tenden- 
cies of the army than at the despotism of the king, and an accom- 
modation with the fallen monarch was earnestly desired. To pre- 
vent the consummation of that design, which would have been fatal 
to the schemes of the levellers, the army advanced another stage in 
the course of revolution; and as the lords and commons had dis- 
pensed with the power of the king, and as the commons had virtu- 
ally denied the co-ordinate power of the lords, so now the army 
took the commons into its own power, and purging out the refractory 
members, made that body the mere echo of its mandates. This rem- 
nant of the House of Commons, commonly known in history as “The 
Rump,” now formally proclaimed the great fundamental doctrine 
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of democracy, that “ THe PEOPLE are, under God, the original of all 
just power,” and complacently assuming that they were the depo- 
sitaries of the popular authority, began at once to exercise some 
of the high prerogatives of their sovereignty. Declining to make 
their power felt on minor offenders while the chief delinquent was 
unpunished, they first proceeded to bring the king to trial for “ vio- 
lating his compact with the nation, and abusing the power with 
which he had been intrusted.” Sidney, and also Lord Lisle, was 
named among the commissioners appointed to sit on this extraordi- 
nary tribunal, but both of them declined the perilous honour. It 
was, however, rather as a subject of law and government, than as a 
revolutionary appellant to original right, that he opposed the pro- 
ceedings. It is believed that he desired the deposition of the king 
by a concurrent vote of the two Houses,—a less violent and sangui- 
nary measure, though equally beyond the provisions of the laws of 
the realm. And though he objected to both the act of trying the 
king, and the manner of doing it, yet he never intimated a doubt of 
the guilt of the royal convict; and in after life he steadily justified 
the conduct of the regicide judges when men of nearly all parties 
vied with each other in speaking evil of them; and when suspected 
of having had some hand in that work, he seldom availed himself of 
the advantage of disavowing an action that he could not condemn. 

The period of about four years, extending from the death of the 
king to the dissolution of the parliament, and known as the Com- 
monwealth, was one of remarkable ability and energy in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the nation. The commons, though 
reduced to little more than half of a full house, comprised some of 
the ablest men of the times, and apart from an undue tenacity of 
power, their patriotism is above suspicion. In this body Vane was 
the acknowledged leader, though from his opposition to the execu- 
tion of the king he was placed in a somewhat antagonistic relation 
to the ruling majority. Of that majority, Bradshaw, the renowned 
chief justice of the regicides’ court, was the head, though he heartily 
co-operated with the statesman-like views of his illustrious rival. 
Cromwell, though actually the ruling spirit of the times, was com- 
paratively little felt in the deliberations of parliament, or in the inci- 
pient directions of civil affairs. Sidney, whose increasing age and 
experience, added to his great powers of mind, began to make him a 
distinguished member of the body, for the most part seconded the 
views of Vane, and was especially intent on settling the form of 
the new republic. 

The records of parliament for this period are sufficient evidence of 
his zeal in the work that thus engaged his attention. Negotiations 
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were opened with the Scots, for the purpose of forming a union of 
the two countries,—a measure that Sidney greatly favoured, and to 
which he devoted much attention. He was also a member of a 
committee charged with the weighty and endless duty of reforming 
the practices of the legal tribunals, and had among his associates 
the celebrated Sir Matthew Hale, and, as if it were designed that 
all extremes should be represented, General Desborough and the 
renowned Hugh Peters. Of another committee raised to inquire 
into, arid to devise means for satisfying claims for money loaned 
to the government in the time of the Lrish rebellion, Sidney was 
chairman; and in prosecuting its duties he also extended his 
inquiries into the internal affairs of Ireland, and proposed measures 
for the redress of some of its evils. In the latter part of the year 
1652 he was chosen a member of the council of state, the real exe- 
cutive, and remained in the discharge of its duties till the overthrow 
of the Commonwealth early the next year. 

The unfitness of the House of Commons, as then constituted, to 
represent the English nation, was felt and acknowledged by the bet- 
ter portion of its most active members. Soon after the settlement 
of the new government, the subject of a voluntary dissolution, and 
the calling of a new parliament, elected on a more liberal basis, and 
more justly representing the people generally, began to be discussed. 
Subsequently the whole subject was referred to a committee of nine 
persons, of which committee Vane was chairman and Sidney a mem- 
ber. But the state of the social and civil elements was unpropitious 
to their designs, and probably the hand of an enemy was often silently 
operating to defeat the consummation of the patriotic purposes of the 
friends of the measure. The first partial report was made after an 
interval of eight months; and nearly two years later, without reach- 
ing any decided results, the committee returned the whole subject to 
the House of Commons. Here Vane and Sidney renewed their 
efforts in favour of a peaceful dissolution, and bills were actually re- 
ported both for this and for fixing a new and more equitable basis of 
representation. What would have been the final action of the House 
upon these bills, had the business been permitted to proceed to a 
consummation, is totally uncertain. The Long Parliament was won- 
derfully tenacious of life, and was never known voluntarily to resign 
any of its power. Whether this case would have proved an excep- 
tion, is purely matter of conjecture. But without awaiting the result, 
Cromwell took the whole matter into his own hands, by expelling 
the commons and setting up his own authority under the protection 
of the bayonets of his regiments. 

We purposely avoid a discussion of the merits of this quarrel be- 
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tween the army and the parliament, except so far as may be neces- 
sary to illustrate Sidney’s position. A constitutional difference 
of character between himself and Cromwell rendered it impos- 
sible that they should co-operate as revolutionary leaders; and 
yet it is not difficult to suppose that had the parliament been com- 
posed chiefly of such men as Sidney, Cromwell would never have 
thought of adopting the course that he pursued towards that body. 
Cromwell distrusted Sidney only as too conservative to be useful as 
a revolutionary chief, and doubtless Sidney personally disliked 
Cromwell’s manners, and was especially disgusted at his conduct 
towards the parliament. It is not a matter of wonder, therefore, 
that after the assumption of the supreme power by Cromwell, he 
retired to Penshurst, and steadily refused to have any part in the 
government of the Protector. 

Being thus delivered from the cares of office, Sidney availed him- 
self of the opportunities afforded by leisure to gratify his tastes and 
to improve his mind. He first visited the continent, and at the 
Hague met with that renowned minister of state and pure-minded 
republican, John De Witt, in whose sage-like maxims of government 
and wise administration he fancied he saw a demonstration of the 
practicability of his own cherished political opinions. Returning to 
England the next year, he shut himself up at Penshurst—going but lit- 
tle into society—and devoted himself seduously to literary pursuits. 
His Common-Place Book, preserved in the library of the family, 
bears witness to his zeal in the study of civil and political science, 
to which the records of all civilized nations were made tributary. 
Here, it is presumed, he collected the materials out of which he 
afterwards constructed his famous “Discourses on Government.” 
In declining any participation in Cromwell’s administration, it is 
probable Sidney consulted his own inclinations as much as he did 
his political principles. His fellow-republicans, Bradshaw and Scot, 
did not hesitate to appear among the opposition members in the par- 
liament of the Protector; and his brother, Lord Lisle, went quite 
over to the ruling party, and was honoured with a seat in Cromwell’s 
council of state. Sidney, however, remained in retirement, dividing 
his time between his books and his rural pleasures, until the down- 
fall of the Protectorate, when, on the reassembling of the remains 
of the Long Parliameni, he again stood side by side with Vane, and 
Marten, and Scot, to reassert the claims of the Commonwealth. As 
a member of the executive council that was then appointed, he was 
permitted for a little while to give effect to his political notions. His 
star was once more in the ascendant, and the new administration 
leaned upon him as one of its strong pillars. Soon after he was 
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intrusted with delicate and important missions to the courts of 
Denmark and Sweden; and while occupied with these duties his 
favourite Commonwealth was replaced by the ancient monarchy, re- 
stored in the person of its least acceptable representative. 

The Restoration was distasteful to Sidney, both from political and 
personal reasons. He would now, as before, have gladly retired to 
the seclusions of Penshurst, and occupied himself, as a private gen- 
tleman, in those elegant and liberal pursuits for which he was so 
well adapted; but knowing the vindictive spirit of the party in power 
he prudently determined to submit to the hard alternative of self- 
imposed exile. He had acted too conspicuous a part in the revolu- 
tionary movements of the past twenty years to be readily forgiven 
by the Stuart, to whom the integrity of his character, not less than 
his political opinions, rendered him peculiarly odious, He was in- 
deed included in the amnesty, from which only the regicides and 
a few others were excepted; but he knew too well, to trust himself 
in the power of his enemies, that enthroned perfidy and vengeance 
would find a way to ruin him. 

His correspondence with his father about this time is highly in- 
structive, and serves at once to illustrate his character and to adorn 
hisname. Sidney lived in turbulent times, when the waves of party- 
strife ran high, yet his patriotism was ever pure and genial. He 
loved his country in her degradation no less than in her glory. The 
feelings of the ruling party towards him were known to be person- 
ally hostile, so as to render it inexpedient, and perhaps unsafe, for 
him to return; yet, while on the one hand he entertained no hostile 
purposes against the reinstated monarchy, on the other he would not 
purchase safety for himself by any base or unmanly cringing. It 
was a favourite occupation of a certain class of sycophants about the 
throne to give information against disaffected persons. Of the petty 
malevolence of some of these Sidney became the object, and what- 
ever he had at any time uttered against monarchy or in defence of 
the regicides, was now repeated and magnified against him. One 
of these charges is curious, and highly characteristic of the man 
against whom it was brought. Ona visit to Copenhagen the album 
of the university had been brought to him for his autograph, when 


he wrote 
“«—— Manus haec inimica tyrannis, 


Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem.”’ 


The inscription was worthy of the hand that wrote it, and in no 
other form could the same number of words so fully and felicitously 
set forth the character of Algernon Sidney. When the report of 
this writing was made known to him by his father, he both confessed 
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and justified what he had written. It was also reported that he had 
spoken of the execution of the late king as “the justest and bravest 
action that was ever done in England or anywhere else,” which be- 
ing untrue, he was compelled to disavow it. But to his disavowal 
he added: “That your lordship may not think that I say this in 
compliance with the times, I do avow that I have many times so 
justified that act as people did believe I had a hand in it; and never 
did disavow it, unless it were to the king of Sweden and the Grand 
Maitre of Denmark, who asked me privately.” His friends at 
length succeeded in ascertaining from those in power the conditions 
on which he might return, which were succinctly —“ submit,” “re- 
cant,” “renounce,” “ask pardon.” His answer was equally direct 
and expressive: “J can do the first cheerfully and willingly, as he 
[the king] is acknowledged by the parliament—nothing of others.” 
He knew indeed that he could purchase immunity from danger, as 
did Hazelrigge and Lambert, by professions of penitence for the past, 
but his soul would have loathed a life that had been preserved at 
such expense. This the king and his courtiers well knew, and they 
both feared and hated a man for whom they had no price. 

Agreeably to the purpose now fully adopted, to remain abroad for 
a season, Sidney turned his face towards the South of Europe; and 
quitting Denmark, he came first to Holland, and then, after passing 
leisurely through a portion of Germany, he crossed the Alps and 
came to Rome. His residence in the imperial city seems to have 
been an agreeable one; his intercourse with the cardinals was cor- 
dial and unconstrained, notwithstanding the dissimilarity of his opin- 
ions, both religious and political, to theirs. From Rome he pro- 
ceeded the next year to Frascati, to court repose and literary leisure. 
Here, in the quiet villa of Belvidere, a guest of the nephew of the 
late pope, he enjoyed the luxuries of an Italian summer, having 
an apartment assigned him in that sumptuous mansion, with the use 
of a valuable library and walks in a beautiful garden. But his heart 
was still in England; not that he meditated further political revolu- 
tions, but sighed for the quiet of home and the society of his early 
friends. After visiting Naples and Sicily, in 1663 he finally left 
Italy and took his journey towards Flanders, whither he was called 
by private business. On his way thither he passed through Vevay, 
where he called upon his old companion-in-arms and fellow-republi- 
can, General Ludlow, and other English exiles who resided in that 
place. This act of noble generosity and fidelity of spirit might 
indeed seem impolitic to the mere creature of expediency, but with 
Sidney it was scarcely a virtue, so fully was his whole life actuated 
and impelled by honourable and generous sentiments. 
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Two years later, a war having broken out between England and 
Holland, which awakened the favour of the English exiles in behalf 
of the Dutch republic, and revived the hope of a speedy restoration 
of their own cherished Commonwealth, Sidney repaired to the Hague 
to urge the Dutch government to invade England, with the expec- 
tation of large assistance from the malcontents of that kingdom. 
De Witt, however, was less sanguine in his expectations, and doubted 
both the expediency and practicability of the proposed invasion ; and 
so the design was abandoned for that time. Twenty years later 
that design was reduced to practice, when, under the auspices of the 
Prince of Orange, England obtained in the form of a constitutional 
monarchy a government that would have commanded Sidney’s hearty 
approval. After the junction of France with Holland in this war, 
the plan of an invasion was renewed, and Ludlow, as well as Sidney, 
was invited to take part in it. But the old soldier, in whose spirit 
age had dimmed the fires of military ardour, and whose fruitful expe- 
rience made him distrustful of kings and royal ministers, refused to 
quit his quiet mountain-retreat. Sidney, however, proceeded to 
Paris to confer with the French ministers as to the contemplated 
enterprise; but the whole affair was a mere pretence on the part of 
the French monarch, and of course it resulted in nothing. 

Sidney seems now to have wholly despaired of the restoration of 
the British Commonwealth, and accordingly he retired to a seclu- 
sion in the South of France, taking no further interest in the affairs 
of Europe, and being quite hidden from the espionage of his ene- 
mies. In this retirement he passed most of the succeeding ten 
years, occasionally visiting Paris, where he was always treated with 
much consideration by the dignitaries of the court. During this 
period, it is presumed, he composed his celebrated “ Discourses on 
Government,” as indeed no other part of his life afforded such ample 
opportunities for the preparation of a work that is evidently the 
fruit of much reading, and meditation, and careful industry. 

As these Discourses constitute the work by which its author is 
best known, and contain, expressed at large, the opinions that he 
maintained through his whole life, and for which he suffered death, 
a brief notice of them may be desirable. ‘The work was left in manu- 
script by its author, and was first published in 1698, in one large 
folio volume. It has since passed through several editions in Great 
Britain, and has been reprinted once or more in this country. The 
copy now before us, in three volumes octavo, containing, besides the 
“ Discourses,” a brief memoir of the author, an account of his trial, 
and his final “ Apology,” is dated New-York, 1805. In both coun- 
tries the writings of Sidney were for a long time in great repute, and 
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these Discourses were esteemed high authority among liberal politi- 
cians and statesmen. 

They were originally composed as a reply to Sir Robert Filmer’s 
“Patriarchia,” a book in which the divine right of monarchy and 
the irresponsibility of kings to their subjects are boldly asserted and 
maintained. The world has long since consigned that work to de- 
served oblivion; nor would its existence be known to the present age, 
had not its name been perpetuated in its refutation. But Sidney 
did not confine himself to a review of the false positions of his 
adversary,—his book is an elementary treatise on the science of 
government. His system is essentially republican or anti-monar- 
chical, but not necessarily democratic, and approaches more nearly 
to the mixed system that found so much favour with a certain class 
in the early times of our own republic, than to the purer democracy 
that now prevails. The assumptions of his opponent are not only 
treated as absurdities, but are shown to be such. The right of the 
governed to choose their own form of civil polity, and the necessity 
of rendering magistrates of every grade and order subject to the 
laws, are both clearly stated and strongly insisted on. The incon- 
venience and danger of royalty are also considered; and the subjec- 
tion of kings to the laws, and the right and duty of the subjects to 
vindicate the laws against royal usurpations, are boldly affirmed and 
successfully argued. 

The mind of Sidney was richly furnished with the treasured 
experience of past ages; the range of his mental vision was very 
wide; and while the history of all civilized nations contributed to 
his intellectual stores, the treasures of classical antiquity possessed 
his heart as well as his understanding. His model-state was copied 
from the Grecian and Roman commonwealths. His republic is, in 
fact, an aristocracy, where only the noble, the wise, the virtuous, 
may receive or exercise authority, though all may enjoy its benign 
protection. Such a system, though beautiful to the imagination, 
ever has been unattaineble in fact, and from the necessities of the 
case, it ever must be. Plato did well to locate his imaginary republic 
beyond the limits of the known world, and a modern Plato to give no 
fixed locality to his Utopia. The more practical, though equally 
philosophical, system of the great Roman sage and orator, was, how- 
ever, the most admired model of our author ; and some have asserted 
that the loss of the wanting books de Republica, is fully compensated 
by these Discourses. 

The author's familiarity with the history of both ancient and 
modern states, afforded him abundant materials for illustrating his 
favourite positions. The tendency of liberty to cherish public vir- 
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tue, order, and stability, and the opposite tendency of slavery; the 
impotence and harmlessness of seditions under free governments, 
and their salutary tendencies under despotic ones; the exemption 
of free governments from the corruption and venality of courts, and 
the security of such governments from lawlessness, on account of 
man’s natural love of order, which prevents liberty from degenerat- 
ing to license: all these important points are clearly and ably dis- 
cussed. By showing, as he does most satisfactorily, that “man’s 
natural love to liberty is tempered by reason,” so that he prefers 
a proper restraint to unbridled license in society, the author effectu- 
ally silences a common objection to freedom, and anticipates the 
needless fears of the timid and over-prudent. The history of na- 
tions proves beyond successful cavil, that men are more apt to suffer 
too long under a badly-administered government, than hastily to seek 
redress by revolutions ; that ultra conservatism, rather than destruc- 
tive radicalism, is the vice of political states. 

But the practical remedy for the evils of bad government is often 
found to be the most difficult part of this business. Many will as- 
sent to all that may be affirmed as to the reality of those evils, and join 
in the common execration of the very name of tyranny, who, through 
a vicious and short-sighted prudence, object to every practical method 
of redress; and believe that the radical disease of the system must 
be suffered as a matter of duty, because there are incidental evils 
in the remedies. This point is directly met by our author, by 
stating and maintaining the proposition, that “no people can be 
obliged to suffer from their kings [or other magistrates] what they 
[the kings, &c.] have not a right to do.” This proposition, carried 
out and applied to matters of fact, covers and limits the whole 
ground of the right of subjects to rebel against the government un- 
der which they live. The power of all civil rulers is limited, and 
beyond those limits their laws are without authority. The “ powers 
that be” are not only ordained by God,—they are also defined by 
him ; and if, transgressing these limitations, the magistrate invades 
the higher law of heaven, he becomes an impious usurper, guilty 
of the worst form of treason. The mode of redress and punishment 
in such cases must be left, in each particular instance, to the deter- 
mination of the suffering parties. 'I'o suffer without resistance, may 
often be the only wise and practicable course; but when opportunity 
is afforded to do otherwise, with a reasonable prospect of success, 
the instincts of self-preservation in man’s nature and the nerve of 
man’s right arm, suggest the will of the God of nature and provi- 
dence in the matter. 

In reading the earlier chapters of these Discourses, one may ob- 
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serve that great deference is paid to the Jaw, even when the right 
of rebellion is inculcated, and the author’s sense of that word at 
first seems somewhat uncertain. ‘The doubt, however, is presently 


removed by the further statement, that “that which is not just is not 
law, and that which is not law ought not to be obeyed.” Here is, 
indeed, a distinction of no little practical value; the edicts of the 
magistrate must be subjected to an authority above their own, and 
the individual conscience becomes the court of last resort. All 
governments not thus conformed to essential justice, he styles magna 
latrocinia,—wholesale robberies,—and adds: “ We must, therefore, 
look for another rule of obedience [than the law of the land], and 
shall find that to be the law which is founded upon the eternal prin- 
ciples of reason and truth.” “ By this,” he continues, “we may 
know whethey he who has the power does justice or not; whether he 
be the minister of God to our good, a protector of good, and a terror 
to ill men, or a minister of the devil to our hurt, by encouraging all 
manner of evil I dare not say I shall never fear such a 
man, if he be armed with power ; but I am sure I shall never esteem 
him to be the minister of God. If he has, therefore, coercive power 
over me, it is through my weakness; for, qui cogi potest, nescit 
mori—he that will suffer himself to be compelled, knows not how to 
die.” If it is answered to this, that while this rule would be an ex- 
cellent one, were the human conscience an infallible judge, yet so 
imperfect and variable is that faculty that the practical adoption of 
it would introduce universal anarchy, the response is easy. Doubt- 
less the perceptive power of the conscience is not wholly exempt 
from the common imperfection of the human character; yet it is a 
much more steady and certain law than is sometimes allowed. The 
Creator of man’s nature has not written a lie upon the tablets of his 
heart; and since truth is uniform and always consistent with itself, 
that truth written upon a thousand hearts is everywhere the same. 
The great elementary doctrines of truth and right are approved by 
all who do not perversely reject them, and the consciences of mil- 
lions of honest and enlightened meu do all respond to the great 
doctrines of liberty, truth, and righteousness. It is not the uncer- 
tainty of this tribunal that renders it so objectionable, but its terrible 
certainty against evil doers and oppressors. 

The above are given only as specimens of the positions and argu- 
ments of these admirable Discourses. We attempt no analysis of 
the whole work, which abounds with solid reasoning; is adorned 
with numerous historical allusions, both sacred and profane, and en- 
riched with the classical authorities of the Greek and Roman 
schools. Its style is remarkably clear, elegant, and forcible; and 
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though written nearly two hundred years since, it is still fresh, and 
but slightly antiquated. In its literary character, as well as political 
sentiments, the work was far in the advance of its age. 

In Great Britain the doctrines of these Discourses had become 
the constitutional theory of government before they were printed ; 
and since that time they have been cherished by the great leading 
minds of the nation, and made the orthodoxy of the schools by being 
incorporated in the political text-books of the universities. In our 
own country their influence has been not less extensive or bene- 
ficial. From works of this class, among which these Discourses 
were much esteemed, the fathers of our country learned the dis- 
tinction between the mandates of tyranny and the rule of duty, 
and were assured that “resistance to tyrants is fidelity to God.” 
The statement of political rights at the beginning of the Declaration 
of Independence, is little more than a synopsis of the chief points 
of these Discourses. It is well known that Sidney was a favourite 
author among the great men of those times; and in that noble assem- 
bly which dared to arraign the tyrant-prince who had abused the 
power intrusted to him, and to sever the bands that had united this 
country to a foreign government, the spirit of Sidney moved every 
heart, and nerved every soul to deeds that posterity celebrates as 
truly great and unquestionably right. 

Sidney had now been seventeen years in exile. His father, the 
venerable Earl of Leicester, still living at the advanced age of eighty- 
two, earnestly desired to embrace his favourite son before he should 
die. Many of his near relatives were in places of influence about 
the court, and through them was sought and obtained the royal 
assent for the return of the banished one; and he, wearied with his 
exile and seclusion, chose to incur the danger of a visit to his native 
country, when it was offered to him without degrading conditions. 
He asked no other security for his own safety than the king’s word ; 
and on his part he made no concessions as to tke past, nor guve any 
pledges as to the future. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1667, Sid- 
ney again stood upon the shore of his native land, and immediately 
hastened to Penshurst to embrace his aged father. He was only in 
time to behold the last flickerings of the lamp of life, and to receive 
the final benediction of his venerated parent, who died only a few 
weeks after again beholding the face of his long-lost son. It was 
Sidney’s purpose to return to his exile soon after the decease of his 
father; but he was detained a considerable time attending to the 
settlement of the family-estate, and in the meantime he became im- 
plicated in political difficulties that resulted in the catastrophe of his 
history. 
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The period at which Sidney visited England was a critical one 
in the affairs of that kingdom. The political atmosphere, though 
apparently quiet, was pregnant with storms. ‘The parliament that had 
been called immediately after the Restoration, composed almost en- 
tirely of servile royalists, was still dragging out an inglorious existence. 
The weak and infamous administration of the notorious “ Cabal,” 
had disgraced the nation, both at home and abroad. The king was 
the acknowledged pensioner of the French monarch, whose money 
he received without scruple or sense of shame, while all his domestic 
policy tended to reduce his subjects to a corresponding degradation. 
Incensed by a sense of the debased condition of the kingdom, the 
people, and even the servile parliament, were clamouring for war 
against France. This demand gave occasion for a stroke of royal 
policy, of a character not unfrequently seen in the history of the 
Stuart dynasty. The king seemed to assent to the demands of the 
nation, and asked for a large military force, ostensibly to prosecute 
the war against France, but really to use it to quell the rising dis- 
contents of his own subjects. Sidney penetrated this design from 
the beginning, as from his acquaintance with the French court he very 
well knew that the contemplated war was only a pretence; and hay- 
ing witnessed the dangerous character of a standing army, he warned 
his friends of the perilous nature of the proposed measure, declaring 
the whole affair “a juggle, since the two courts were in entire confi- 
dence.” In this way the name of Sidney became again implicated 
in the affairs of the government of England. Soon after this the 
whole kingdom was thrown into one of its periodical anti-popish 
paroxysms, by the promulgation of the real or pretended “ Popish 
Plot;” and though the design of that conspiracy was said to be 
against the life of the king, yet because of the favour in which the 
Romish faith was held at the court, much of the popular indignation 
fell upon the royal household. 

The old parliament was also becoming refractory. So many new 
members, nearly all of whom were opposed to the court-party, had 
been brought in by elections to fill vacancies, that, together with the 
dissatisfied country-party, they formed a majority of the whole body. 
A dissolution was the necessary consequence ; but the new parlia- 
ment that assembled soon after was even more violent against the 
measures of the court than was the old one,—and it was accordingly 
soon afterwards dissolved. For three years in succession a parlia- 
ment was called each year, and in each case little else was done 
by them than to attempt to provide against the succession of 
the Duke of York to the throne, for which they were speedily dis- 
solved by the king. At the election of the first and second of these 
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parliaments Sidney was a candidate; but being opposed by the court- 
party, who did not scruple to add violence to fraud, he was in both 
cases declared defeated, though in one, if not both, it was evident 
that he had received a majority of the legal votes, The great mea- 
sure of the opposition-party, the exclusion of the Duke of York, 
received only a qualified support from our sterling commonwealth- 
man. He hated monarchy, no matter who might be king; but he 
especially dreaded it in the person of a perfidious papist of the house 
of Stuart, and therefore consented to favour the change in the suc- 
cession as a lesser evil. 

After the dissolution of the last parliament, in March, 1681, the 
king, by a proclamation, appealed to the nation in justification of his 
course towards the refractory parliaments. The gauntlet thus 
thrown down by the royal controversialist was promptly taken up by 
Sidney, who amply justified the liberal party in the parliament and 
nation against the aspersions of the king. ‘This vindication is pro- 
nounced by Bishop Burnet to have been “the best-written paper of 
the times.” But the nation had become weary of the contest, and 
the recollection ef the past made the timid fearful of asserting the 
right, while the prevailing licentiousness of the times had, to a great 
extent, extinguished that spirit of freedom which forty years before 
had overturned the throne, and brought the king to a popular tri- 
bunal, and to the scaffold. A reaction ensued; which, when the 
king observed, he did not fail to push his advantages with a strong 
and unscrupulous hand. Hitherto Charles had seemed to be only a 
man of pleasure, averse to cruelty, and disinclined to all vindictive- 
ness. But impelled by circumstances, he consented to sacrifice 
a brawling politician, who had been convicted of conspiring against 
the king’s life; and having once tasted blood, all the tiger was 
awakened in his spirit, and the work of slaughter was pressed with 
savage ferocity. 

The first noted object of the royal vengeance was the gifted and 
versatile, the ambitious and unscrupulous Sir Anthony Astley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftsbury. The history of this nobleman is such 
as only the times in which he lived could produce. <A royalist 
at the beginning of the Long Parliament, when the cause of the 
king began to decline he suddenly became a patriot and a Pres- 
byterian ; and when the rising star of the future Protector indicated 
the way the supreme power was tending, he adhered to the cause of 
the Lord-general. He afterwards sat in Barebones’ parliament, 
and was foremost in investing the Protector with absolute power. 
He also sat with Baxter and Owen, and others, on the commission 
for ejecting “scandalous and ignorant ministers ;” and in all these 
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movements was a zealous and thorough-going reformer. After the 
death of Cromwell he quickly perceived the tendency of affairs, and 
accordingly was among the foremost in bringing in the king. And 
to crown all his heartless perfidy, he consented to act as one of the 
judges of the regicides, and in that capacity condemned to death 
his old associates of the republic. For these services Charles had 
created him Earl of Shaftsbury, and subsequently made him lord 
chancellor, and by the royal favour he held a prominent place in 
the infamous Cabal. After the Restoration his fidelity to the royal 
cause had seemed to be so steady that his former tergiversations 
were forgotten, when, in the parliament of 1679, the bill for the ex- 
clusion of the Duke of York from the succession, having been brought 
up to the house of lords from the commons, to the astonishment of 
all he arose, and in the presence of both the king and the duke, 
earnestly advocated its passage. With his usual sagacity he had 
foreseen the coming change, and, as he had done before, he now 
sought to ride into power upon the first waves of the approaching 
revolution. But the recent recess of the rising tide had not been 
anticipated, and for once the rancour of passion had hurried him 
beyond his usual cautious prudence. 

Shaftsbury was a man of unquestionable parts, an able debater, 
of winning manners and commanding address ; fond of the excite- 
ment of public commotions rather than alarmed at their dangers, 
he had long lived and revelled a ruling spirit in the political storms 
that for half a century had swept over the kingdom in every direc- 
tion. In all his changes he had been constant to his ruling pas- 
sions,—selfishness and revenge; and never until now had the latter 
betrayed the former. The Duke of York had become the object of 
his most deadly hatred, which first vented itself on the occasion just 
mentioned ; nor did a year’s confinement in the tower soften his 
animosity against his noble adversary. Arrested a second time, he 
was still confident that he should triumph by the favour of the citi- 
zens of London, among whom he must be tried; nor did he miscal- 
culate. The grand jury ignored the indictment brought against 
him, and he was released amid the acclamations of the people. He 
then united with the Duke of Monmouth in his intrigues for de- 
throning the king; but the other great popular leaders refused to 
co-operate with him, and finding himself again exposed to the ven- 
geance of his powerful enemies he passed over to Holland, where he 
soon after died, unhonoured and unwept, a sad example of the re- 
sults of unprincipled ambition, though aided by the most consum- 
mate abilities. 

As usual in such cases, the severe measures of the government 
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served to silence all open opposition, but left the cause of the disor- 
der to fester in secret and inflame the whole social and political 
body. The malcontents were of two principal classes,—one consist- 
ing of the reckless partisans of Shaftsbury, who, having but little to 
lose, were for bringing about a violent revolution; of whose mode of 
action the Rye-house plot is an example. The other was of a bet- 
ter kind,—consisting of those who had refused to enter with Shafts- 
bury into the designs of Monmouth, and now rather meditated action 
than engaged in any overt revolutionary measures. With these 
Sidney was associated, though he evidently viewed both the means 
and the end proposed with comparative indifference. A change of 
the succession he viewed as only a temporary mitigation of the radi- 
cal disorder of the body politic—a more thorough change he felt to be 
necessary for the real emancipation of the nation. He, however, 
consented to consult with some of the more eminent of the leaders 
of the advocates of the proposed changes, among whom, besides 
Monmouth, were the Lords Howard, Russell, and Essex, and Mr. 
Hampden, grandson of the great patriot of that name. With these 
Sidney met twice to consult on the state of public affairs, but nothing 
was done or agreed upon. Indeed, the parties themselves were not 
agreed: Russell and Hampden were favourable to the existing con- 
stitution of the realm, and desired only a better administration ; 
Essex and Sidney longed for their favourite commonwealth ; How- 
ard was simply selfish, and opposed to the ruling powers; and Mon- 
mouth wanted to be king of England. Where such discordant views 
were entertained by the consulting parties, it could not be expected 
that plans of action would be matured, much less treasonable actions 
performed. In the meantime the promulgation of the Rye-house 
plot produced a panic in the kingdom, by which many innocent per- 
sons were exposed to unjust and dangerous suspicions. Sidney 
especially suffered by it. ‘The government had long awaited an op- 
portunity to wreak its vengeance upon him, and now the occasion 
was afforded. He, however, suspected nothing of the kind, as he 
knew that he had carefully abstained from whatever might be con- 
strued into an evil design towards the government; and in the con- 
sciousness of innocence he dreaded no danger. But in such times 
malevolence may utter accusations without evidence and be credit- 
ed, for innocence ceases to be a protection. It was determined at 
once to arrest the six so-called conspirators; and accordingly, in a 
few days, all, except Monmouth, who saved himself by a timely 
flight, were cast into prison. Of these, Lord Howard purchased a 
worthless life by pretending to turn king’s evidence, and swearing to 
order against his former associates; Russell and Sidney died by 
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judicial murders ; Lord Essex was found dead in prison, but whether 
he fell by his own hands or by those of an assassin was never fully 
determined ; and Hampden, against whom not even perjury itself 
could prove treason, was mulcted of a ruinous fine. 

Our space will not permit us to enter upon a full review of the 
trial of Sidney, though such an examination would be pertinent to 
our subject, and highly illustrative of the manners of the times. It 
took place in the Court of King’s Bench, before the infamous Lord 
Jeffries,—who, for his judicial iniquities, has attained an execrable 
immortality,—then recently appointed chief justice, aided by three 
assistant judges, of characters suited to their associations. The 
jury consisted for the most part of the dregs of the people, and even 
these were examined beforehand, that there should not be, by any 
possibility, a failure as to the desired verdict. The indictment spe- 
cified nothing; nor was the prisoner informed, before the trial, on 
what statute he was to be tried. He was not permitted to challenge 
the jurors for favour, nor was he allowed the aid of counsel. He 
was charged with compassing the king’s death, and the time desig- 
nated was shown to be subsequent to his arrest, and while he was a 
close prisoner in the tower. Much irrelevant matter was permitted 
to be introduced as evidence by the prosecution, which, while it 
proved nothing as to the charges for which the prisoner was on his 
trial, yet had a direct tendency to embarrass his case. The only 
witness that pretended to testify to the matter charged, was the per- 
fidious Lord Howard, who, besides the fact of his being a purchased 
witness, was proved to have declared just the opposite of what he 
had testified in court, and had also alleged that his own pardon de- 
pended on his doing the “ drudgery of swearing.” ‘To make out a 
second witness the prosecution produced a paper, (an abridgmeat 
of the Discourses on Government,) found in Sidney’s trunk on the 
day of his arrest, which it was declared contained certain treason- 
able expressions. It was in vain that the prisoner objected to 
making a piece of paper a witness in the sense of the statute,—the 
chief justice pronounced it a good-enough witness; or that he re- 
fused to acknowledge it to be his own; or that he contended that 
though it were shown to be his, yet as he had never published abroad 
what was there written, nor yet avowed it as his sentiments, the 
writing could not be justly construed to be an overt act of treason. 
But a still greater difficulty was to be overcome by the prosecution. 
Though the competency of both witnesses were granted, and the 
sufficiency of their testimony to describe real acts of treason, still 
the two witnesses spoke of entirely-different things, whereas the 
statute declared that they should testify to the same overt action. 

Fourtu Serizs, Vou. U1.—36. 
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This objection, however, was overruled by the chief justice, and 
the jury were charged that if they believed the witnesses on their 
oaths they must find the prisoner guilty; which they accord- 
ingly did after a very brief consultation, aided, it is affirmed, even 
in that sacred duty by the presence and authority of the brutal and 
blood-thirsty judge. 

The conduct of the prisoner in these trying circumstances, was 
firm but gentle and conciliatory, bespeaking at once a consciousness 
of innocence, and an earnest desire to escape the doom prepared for 
him; but restrained by self-respect and love of right from denying 
that truth for which he had already suffered everything but death, or 
from meanly cringing to the power so basely prostituted to effect his 
ruin. He needed not to reassert his noble sentiments of universal 
liberty ; they were already known, and he neither retracted them 
nor mitigated their force; and probably he fondly hoped that silence 
on that subject might be advantageous to him. Vane, in the same 
circumstances, boldly justified his actions, and reasserted the sen- 
timents for which he was about to suffer; but Sidney, intent on 
saving his life, though he could not do violence to his own convic- 
tions of right, nor basely cringe before the tyrant-power by which his 
life was hunted, yet forbore to use any means that might tend need- 
lessly to produce irritation. The former course may, indeed, seem 
the more heroic ; it can hardly be esteemed the more manly, or 
better befitting a dying Christian. 

This mock trial has never yet found any to defend it, or even suc- 
cessfully to mitigate its atrocities. Bishop Burnet states, that even 
in that corrupt age, when legal iniquities were far from being un- 
usual, “this trial was universally cried out on, as a piece of most 
enormous injustice.” Hume, the ready apologist for the crimes of 
kings, admits the insufficiency of the evidence on which Sidney was 
condemned, and styles the whole transaction the greatest blemish of 
this reign; but most unjustly throws the blame upon the jury, as 
though that herd of vagabonds whom the royal officers had thrust 
into the jury-box could serve as scape-goats to bear away the sins 
of the sheriffs, solicitors, court, and king, all of whom were actors in 
the bloody tragedy. Macaulay remarks briefly: “Sidney, of whose 
guilt no legal evidence could be produced, was beheaded in defiance 
of law and justice.” But the statement of Mr. Charles James Fox 
most amply and justly characterizes this nefarious affair: “ The pro- 
duction of papers containing speculative opinions on government and 
liberty, written long before, and perhaps never intended to be pub- 
lished, together with the use made of those papers, in considering 
them as a substitute for the second witness to the overt act, exhibited 
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such a compound of wickedness and nonsense as is hardly to be 
paralleled in the history of judicial tyranny. But the validity of 
pretences was little attended to at that time in the case of a person 4 
whom the Court had devoted to destruction.” In the proceedings % 
of the House of Commons after the Revolution, reversing the at- . 
tainder of Russell and Sidney, the term “murder ” is applied to their 
executions. 

During the interval between his condemnation and execution, at 
the earnest solicitation of his friends, Sidney petitioned the king to 
grant him a new trial, setting forth in his “ Apology ” the irregulari- 
ties of the proceedings of the Court of King’s Bench, in his case. 
This paper is still preserved, and serves as a monument both to his 
own integrity and to the infamy of those who compassed his death 
by means so iniquitous. 

The conduct of Sidney after he was assured that it was the fixed 
purpose of his enemies that he should die, was such as at once be- Gi 
speaks the Roman and the Christian. His manner was quiet, and, ‘ 
apparently, he felt no fear of death. He engaged the attendance of . 
one or more Independent ministers as spiritual assistants, to whom 
he expressed a deep penitence for his past sins, and an unshaken £ 
confidence in the mercy of God. When the warrant for his execu- +h 
tion was shown him he examined it with apparent unconcern, and in His 
everything manifested a quiet cheerfulness that surprised all who 
saw him. He met death with characteristic intrepidity and insensi- 
bility to fear. There was no vain parade or display, no proud 
exhibition of animal courage; as on the other hand there was no 
shrinking and unseemly dread of a momentary pang. As he came 
to the scaffold he handed a paper to the sheriff, adding, “I have made “ 
my peace with God, and have nothing to say to men.” He then laid . 
aside his outer garments, and added, “I am ready to die; I will give Pt 
you no further trouble.” He then knelt down for a few moments, x 
apparently engaged in prayer, and then rising up calmly laid his * 
head upon the block. ‘The executioner, according to custom, asked g 
him if he should rise again. “ Not till the morning of the resurrec- 
tion,—strike on,” was his reply; and a single blow severed the 
head from the body. Thus died Algernon Sidney, a martyr to 
the cause of civil liberty—a cause that had ever called forth 
the warmest aspirations of his heart with a steadiness of de- 
votion that knew neither abatement nor variableness. His death 
was among the last sacrifices offered by tyranny in England upon 
the altars of despotism. In less than ten years after his demise 
the principles for which he suffered were embodied in the new frame 
of government set up in his native country. As he had lived to pur- 
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pose, so his death was not in vain. Perpetual generations of free- 
men shall venerate his name. 

A few remarks as to the personal character of our subject must 
close this article. An indefinite notion has prevailed that he was 
sceptical in matters of religion; and indeed Hume classes him with 
Harrington and Challoner, as a rejecter of Divine revelation,—a state- 
ment by which the audacity and ignorance of that writer are alike 
evinced. Burnet, though better informed and more just, also speaks 
doubtfully upon this subject. “He seemed to be a Christian,” is the 
language of that gossiping prelate, “ but in a particular form of his 
own; he thought it was to be like a divine philosophy of mind, but 
he was against all public worship, and everything that looked like a 
Church.” Itis easy to conceive how opposition to the senseless and 
pernicious forms with which public worship was burdened in the 
English Church,, might, by such a man as Burnet, be mistaken for 
opposition to all public worship. No doubt Sidney’s Christianity 
was somewhat peculiar, as he avoided alike the vapid formalism of 
the Church and the wild enthusiasm of the sects. But probably 
there was more justice in the bishop’s remarks than would appear at 
first notice. A philosophical quietism was then much cherished by 
some of the most devout persons in the kingdom—the vital principle 
of Quakerism ; and though Sidney was no Quaker, yet he is known 
to have been familiar with, and much esteemed by Wm. Penn, and 
there was evidently a considerable degree of sympathy between these 
two distinguished persons. No one at all conversant with Sidney’s 
history can, for a moment, suppose he was sceptical as to the divine 
character of Christianity; he appears also to have been a devout 
man. His dying testimony is sufficient proof on both these points ; 
for such a testimony at this day would seem rather to indicate dis- 
tinguished faith and devotion than to be compatible with partial 
scepticism and doubtful faith. 

In his private character he was above reproach. This is said with 
a full knowledge of the fact that the pen of the defamer has been 
moved against him. Hume arraigns him for a breach of faith, in 
“applying for the king’s pardon, and then on his return entering 
into cabals for rebellion” —a grave charge indeed, but without founda- 
tion. He neither asked nor would accept of the king’s pardon, and 
when he returned into England he did so without conditions or 
stipulations; nor is it proved that he entered into “cabals for rebel- 
lion,” as the only proof of that fact is the utterly worthless testimony 
of Lord Howard, who himself had stated just the contrary in a 
variety of cases. A more serious charge has been brought against 
him for receiving a bribe from the king of France against his own 
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country. The evidence of this is found in the despatches of Barillon, 
the minister at the English court, to the French secretary. Among 
the sums there accounted for by that minister, as expended in his 
secret service, is one charged to Sidney. This is certainly rather 
inadequate evidence on which to convict a person, of an almost-ro- 
mantic elevation of character, of a base transaction. One may fancy 
a variety of ways far less improbable than the supposition of corrup- 
tion in Sidney, in which such a statement might have originated. 
It is not certain that Sidney had not a just and honorable claim for 
the sum charged to him for services wholly distinct from court-in- 
trigues; nor is it a violent supposition to suspect that Barillon 
might have made use of the money intrusted to him in a way that he 
did not choose to communicate to his superiors, and so chose to 
make an entry against a person well known at the French court. 
Sidney at that time was not worth buying, as he was almost com- 
pletely without political influence; nor was he in a position to need 
money as hé had been while in France, where he proved himself to 
be above the power of temptation. ‘I'he accusation therefore rests 
upon evidence quite too slight to entitle it to a moment’s credit, 
though the calumny is endorsed by Macaulay and some other libe- 
ral writers. 

Sidney’s education and associations in life gave him an elevation 
of manner that was sometimes taken for pride and haughtiness of 
character. Bishop Burnet, in the sketch already quoted from, 
further remarks, “He was a man of extraordinary courage, a steady 
man even to obstinacy, sincere, but of a rough and boisterous temper 
that would not bear contradiction. . . . He was stiff in all re- 
publican principles. He had studied the history of government in 
all its branches, beyond any man | ever knew. He had a particular 
way of insinuating himself into people that would hearken to his 
notions and not contradict him.” He had studied with the zeal of 
an amateur the characters of the old Romans, and it is said that he 
made Marcus Brutus his model in life and manners. 

The strength of his patriotism is sufficiently proved in his 
history. His private virtues adorned every period of his life, 
and the stern integrity of his character made him more formi- 
dable to his enemies than all the machinations of the heartless 
intriguers that agreed with him in loathing the perfidious court. 
But those qualities which we admire in contemplation unfitted 
him for successful co-operation with the men of his times. He 
was too honest to enter into their designs; for though the end 
proposed might be approved by him, his soul abhorred the means by 
which those ends were often sought to be obtained. In other times 
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he might have found companionship in kindred spirits, with whom 
his virtues would have been appreciated and his sacrifices rewarded ; 
as it was, he lived in the seed-time of civil and religious liberty, 
rather than at the harvest,—it is ours to reap the rich reward of his 
labours and sufferings. 





Art. IV—THE GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE OF THE 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


[SECOND PAPER. | 
Il. CHURCH OFFICES. 
§ 6. The Apostolate. 


Ir belongs to tlfe conception of an apostle, that he should 
have been an eye and ear witness of the principal facts of the life 
of Jesus,—above all, of the resurrection, (Acts i, 21, 22; compare 
1 Cor. ix, 1,)}—and that his call to office should be directly personal 
from Christ himself without any human intervention. Here rises 
at once, however, a difficulty in regard to Matthias and Paul, who 
were brought into the original college after the ascension. Mat- 
thias possessed indeed the first qualification, but was chosen of 
men by means of the lot, and this also without any Divine direction, 
as it would seem, on the mere suggestion of the precipitate Peter, 
who supposed that they must at once proceed to fill the vacancy 
created in the sacred twelve by the crime of Judas, without waiting 
for the promised outpouring of the Spirit. Paul, on the contrary, 
had not known Jesus after the flesh;* but in place of this the 
glorified Christ appeared to him in visible form on his way to Dam- 
ascus, (1 Cor. ix, 1; xv, 8,) and clothed him with the commission of 
an apostle for Gentiles and Jews. He lays special stress on the 
fact, moreover, that he had been called to his office not by any human 
mediation but directly by the Lord himself, and had received his 
Gospel, not even from the older apostles, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, (Gal. i, 1,11, seqq.) If then we are still to hold fast the 
necessity and symbolical significance of the sacred number twelve,+ 

® From 2 Cor. v, 16, indeed, some expositors would infer the contrary; but 
without sufficient ground. At all events such acquaintance would have been 
for him of no use, as he was then an unbeliever, and must have counted the 
Saviour either an enthusiast or an impostor. 

7 The number twelve was so fixed, that the apostles are often styled simply 
of dédexa, Matt. xxvi, 14, 47; John vi, 67; xx, 24, etc.; and this even ‘after the 
resurrection, when the college was no longer full, 1 Cor. xv, 5. 
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which refers not merely to the twelve tribes of the Jews, but to 
universal Christendom as the true spiritual Israel, (yea, even the 
foundation stones of the heavenly Jerusalem itself, we are told, bear 
“the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb,” Rev. xxi, 14,) 
there is no alternative but to pronounce the election of Matthias a 
well-meant but still rash and invalid proceeding, and to substitute 
Paul for him as the legitimate completion of the apostolic college. 
At all events it is not advisable to extend the number of proper 
regular apostles beyond Paul, although there were undoubtedly a 
number of apostolical men.* 

From this peculiar personal relation of the apostles to Christ, we 
may understand now their office and its significance for the Church. 
They are the representatives and vicegerents of Christ, the bearers 
and infallible organs of the Holy Ghost, the founders and pillars of 
the universal Church.¢ That Peter styles himself a “ fellow-elder,” 
(cvurpeaBbrepoc, 1 Peter v, 1; comp. 2 John 1, and 3 John 1,) does 
not show, by any means of course, that they were merely presbyters, 
or congregational officers, just as little as the title “commilitones” 
from a Roman general to his soldiers can be taken to mean that 
both were of the same rank. The apostles were in truth deacons 
and bishops, but at the same time much more; their office looked, 


* So before all Barnabas, one of the two candidates for the vacant place of 
Judas, the mediator by whom Paul was first introduced to the older apostles, 
(Acts ix, 27,) the companion of his first missionary tour, (Acts xiii, 2, 3,) and 
afterwards an independent labourer in the work of the Gospel, (Acts xv, 39,) 
whose name is always mentioned with honour. Possibly also he wrote the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Paul joins him with himself, 1 Cor. ix, 6, (he speaks here, 
however, not merely of the apostles, but also of the brethren of the Lord, and 
Timothy is honoured with the same juxtaposition in the inscriptions of several 
of his epistles;) in the Acts of the Apostles Barnabas is first put before Paul, 
(even after the council of Jerusalem, xv, 12, though the reverse order is found 
already, xiii, 43, 46, 50,) and twice, xiv, 4, 14, he is made to share with him the 
title dxécroAo, while yet he is never called dxéatoAo¢ separately. In other 
places, where the word is used of mere fellow-labourers of the apostles, it is to 
be taken in its wider sense of messenger or a person sent. Epaphroditus, Phil. ii, 
25, is styled dzécroAo¢ as the delegate of the congregation at Philippi; and in 
the same way the déoroAot tév éxxAnowy, 2 Cor. viii, 23, are to be considered 
deputies representing particular Churches. When it is said, Rom. xvi, 7, of the 
otherwise unknown Roman missionaries Andronicus and Junia, (some, as Chry- 
sostom and Grotius, take ’Iovviay as an accusative from ‘Iovvia, and understand 
thus the wife of Andronicus,) that they were érionyot év toi¢g droorédote, it is to 
be referred to the good credit they had with the proper apostles. So it is ex- 
plained by Beza, Grotius, Meyer, and others of the best interpreters. 

{ Compare such passages as Matt. xvi, 18, seq.; xviii, 18; John xx, 22, seq. ; 
xiv, 26; xvi, 13; Acts i, 5; ii, 4; 2 Cor. v, 20; Eph. ii, 20; Gal. ii, 9; Rev. 
xxi, 14. 
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and through their word still looks, to universal Christendom, in both 
doctrine and discipline. They formed, after the Lord ceased to be 
visibly present in the world, the highest tribunal of appeal, the last 
all-sufficient authority, as the inspired interpreters of the economy 
of salvation; and to this day their writings, those records of the 
Christian revelation in its primitive purity and freshness, remain 
the infallible norm and rule both of faith and life. So far as doctrine 
is concerned, they could challenge for their teaching unconditional 
obedience, as the Spirit of God himself spake through them in an 
infallible way, gave them mouth and wisdom, (Matt. x, 19, seq; Mark 
xiii, 11; Luke xii, 12; xxi, 15,) and it is not to be imagined at all, 
that they would suffer themselves to be corrected here or advised in 
any point by the congregations which owed to them, in fact, their 
very existence. Their writings are addressed immediately indeed 
to single Churches or persons, but through these they look also to all 
Christians of all times. As regards Church government and dis- 
cipline, they had the oversight and charge of all the Churches, as 
Paul himself expressly says, 2 Cor. xi, 28, 29: “ Besides those things 
that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care of all 
the Churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? (by sympathy 
and common interest.) Who is offended, and I burn not?” When 
Peter calls himself co-presbyter, it implies at the same time that he 
took part, though absent in the body, in the government of the single 
congregations to which he wrote, (1 Pet. v,1.) It lay indeed in the 
nature of the case, that the apostles in their missionary work took 
different parts of the vast field. Paul laid it down as a principle for 
himself, to labour in those regions where the Gospel liad ncé yet 
been preached by any of his colleagues, (Rom. xv, 20, seq. ; 2 Cor. 
x, 13-16;) and after the agreement entered into at the council of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 50, he gave himself mainly with Barnabas to the ser- 
vice of the Gentiles, while James, Peter, and John, on the contrary, 
continued among the Jews, Gal. ii, 7-9.* But this destroyed not the 
official relation in which each stood of right to the entire field. For 
Paul turned first in every city to the Jews, Peter wrote to congrega- 
tions in Asia Minor formed by Paul and mainly of Gentile converts, 
both came together at last according to tradition in Rome where 
they then exercised probably a joint oversight, and after their death 
John sueceeded to the sphere of Paul’s labours in Asia Minor. 

In virtue of this universal vocation, the apostles were not only 


° This fact probably lies at the foundation of the old story, that the Apostles 
divided themselves at Jerusalem among the different countries of the earth. 
Compare Socrates Hist. Eccles. I, 19, Rufinus Hist. Eccles. I, 9, and Theodoret ad 
Ps. 116. 
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evangelists for the whole unconverted world, (Matt. xxviii, 20,) but 
the living bond at the same time and personal representation of the 
internal ‘and external unity of the Churches already organized.* 
The most perfect outward exhibition of the unity of the apostolic 
Church, is to be found in the well-known council of Jerusalem 
already noticed. This is, at the same time, a primitive sanction 
of the synodical system, in which all orders of the Church are repre- 
sented, to transact business and settle questions of general concern, 
and to decide in the last resort. 

With all this comprehensive authority, however, with all this in- 
dependent personal authority, which every one had in his own 
sphere, and in virtue of which, for instance, Paul once even rebuked 
the earlier-called and high-standing Peter, (Gal ii, 11-14,) the 
apostles still regarded themselves as a collegiate corporation and 
exercised their power as organic members thereof and with a feel- 
ing of responsibility to it as a whole. They did not stand apart, 
but completed one another reciprocally with their gifts and peculiari- 
ties, so as to present a full-timed harmony. And as they were thus 
united with one another, so were they also with the Church, whose 
unity they personally represented. Wehave already seen that with 
all the authority they had immediately from Christ, they still forced 
nothing violently on the congregations, but presided over them with 
a feeling of living sympathy and consent—that is, in a strictly evan- 
gelical way. Hence the calling together of the council on the occa- 
sion of the great controversy in regard to the admission of the Gen- 
tiles, that the decision might proceed from the whole body. They 
required no acknowledgment of their authority that did not rest on 
free conviction and love, no obedience to their ordinances that did 
not proceed from the living experience of the power of Divine truth 
in their own hearts. From all tyranny over conscience, from all 
arbitrary hierarchical despotism, they were heaven-wide remote. 
They saw the end and purpose of the Church, not in the mere rela- 
tion of one governing and others being governed, but in the living 
co-operation and brotherly helping together of all under the common 
Head, the Saviour of the body. (Eph. iv; 1 Cor. xii.) They fed the 
flock, with the fullest respect and regard for the rights, the freedom, 
and the high worth even of the humblest of the souls committed to 
their care. They recognised in every believer a member of the 
same body and a dear brother in Christ, and saw in the saints col- 
lectively a family of the free children of (rod, a holy people, and a 

® Compare Rom. xvi, 16, “ The Churches of Christ salute you;’ 1 Cor. xvi, 19, 
“The Churches of Asia salute you;” ver. 20, “ All the brethren greet you;” Heb. 
xiii, 24, &e. 
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royal priesthood, to show forth the praises of him who had called 
them out of darkness into his marvellous light. (1 Pet. ii, 5, 9.) 
With the universal destination of the apostles stands connected 
also their mode of life, as they were not stationed at any fixed point 
nor confined to one diocese, but spent their time mainly in mission- 
ary and visitation tours. Only James the Just forms an exception 
to this, who, according to all we know of him, (compare Acts xii, 17 ; 
xv, 13-21; xxi, 18,) had his permanent residence in the theocratic 
metropolis, and for this reason, even in the ancient Church, from 
Clemens Alexandrinus on, is almost universally styled at once the 
first bishop of Jerusalem.* Still we may not on this account put him 
fully into the same category with the proper bishops of a later time. 
He stood in the mother Church as the representative of the apostoli- 
cal college, and acted in its name.t 'T'o him fell, as it would seem, 
after the apastolical convention, the superintendence of the entire 
Jewish Christianity in Palestine and the neighbouring countries, as 
his Epistle also is addressed accordingly to all converts from Israel. 


Nore.—The question, lately brought up again by the English-German sect of 
the modern Montanists, in relation to the continuance or revival of the apostolical 
office, does not belong properly to this historical sketch, and can be only briefly 
glanced at here accordingly in the way of appendix. It is much of one nature 
with the question of the continuance of spiritual gifts; for gifts and offices are 
closely connected together, like soul and body. We must distinguish here also 
between form and substance. The apostles occupy immediately a wholly-peculiar 
position, in which none can rival or supplant them; by the fact, namely: 1. Of 
their having been personally called by Christ without any human intervention. 
2. Of their being the inspired and infallible bearers of the Christian revelation. 
3. Also the founders of the Church; and, 4. Of their standing in a representative 
relation to the universal Christian world, (not simply to the Jews.) As the Lord 
himself called only twelve, and promised them that they should hereafter sit on 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, (Matt. xix, 28,) so the last 
book of the Bible also knows only of the “twelve apostles of the Lamb,” whose 





® See the citations from the fathers in Rothe, p. 264, seqq. On the other hand, 
however, this very position of James in contrast with the missionary life of the 
apostles, is one of the arguments which go against the supposition of his identity 
with the younger apostle of this name, and in favour of the opinion that he was 
only (like Barnabas) an apostle-like man, whose great credit rested partly on 
his own character, and partly on his relationship to the Lord. 

{ Rothe, p. 267, seqq. See also the statement of Hegesippus in Euseb. II, 23, 
where it is said of Jamesin the very beginning: dcadéyerac dé riyv éxxAnoiay wet a 
Tov arooréAwy, Which is not to be translated, with Jerome, post apostolos, but 
signifies in connexion with the apostles. Hegesippus does not call James, himself, 
bishop, but he applies this title to his successor, Simeon, the son of Cleophas and 


relative of Jesus, Euseb. IV, 22: peta 7d papropioat léxwBov tov dixatov. .... 
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§ 7. Prophets. 


The second class of officers, which we find mentioned Eph. ii, 20; 
ili, 5; iv, 11; 1 Cor. xii, 28, seq., immediately after the apostles, are 


names are written on the twelve foundations of the heavenly Jerusalem, (Rev. 
xxi, 14; compare xii, 1, the twelve stars on the crown of Christ’s spouse.) 
Under these aspects, their office must be considered untransferable. We do not 
find accordingly that after the death of an apostle, as, for instance, of the elder 
James, (Acts xii, 2,) their number was filled up ; and in the latter part of the first 
century, John is found to be the only surviving member of the college. On the 
other hand, however, there is room also to speak of the unbroken continuation of 
the apostolate. For, in the first place, the apostles, originally appointed by our 
Lord, still live and work, not only personally in the Church above, which stands 
in mystical union with the Church here below, but also through their normative 
word and their spirit in this last itself, ministering to it daily and hourly all 
forms of spiritual service and aid. Then again, every regularly-called minister 
(and not merely the bishops, as the Romanists and Anglicans pretend) is, as to 
the essential character of his office, in the broad sense, a successor of the apostles, 
inasmuch as he also stands as an ambassador in Christ’s place, and in his name 
and as his organ, offers to penitent sinners, by word and sacrament, all the bene- 
fits of redemption, which are still to this day a savour of life unto life and a savour 
of death unto death. For although much that is human and worldly has crept 
into the whole administration of the Church, in the language of the pious Rieger, 
“The blessed God is still as much in earnest with the upholding of the Gospel 
of his Son at the present day, as he was with the first proclamation of it in the 
beginning; and therefore we may still be as happy in the institution, the call, 
the qualifications, and the benefits of the ministerial office, as it was proper to be 
in the earliest times.” Finally : as there were even in the beginning, along with 
the proper apostles, apostolical men, such as Barnabas, to whom also the name 
was allowed to extend, at least in its wider sense, so the Lord of the Church con- 
tinues to send, from time to time, altogether extraordinary instruments, in the 
character of great national missionaries and genial reformers, who exercise, if not 
over the whole of the Christian world, still over some large part of it, a truly 
apostle-like influence, and gain from it a corresponding credit and reputation. 
Generally, indeed, we may say, almost all epoch-forming movements in history 
proceed from highly-gifted and imposing individuals, in whom a great idea has 
taken flesh and blood, and so presents itself to the age in concrete, and, as it were, 
palpable life and freshness. That our own time also stands in need of such 
heroes in the sphere of religion, to solve, theoretically and practically, the confu- 
sion of the Church as it now stands, and to pave the way creatively for the Church 
of the future, we are ourselves firmly convinced, and hold it to be the duty of 
Christians to pray, that it may please the Lord to raise them up and arm them 
for their work. That they have already appeared, however, in the so-called 
Irvingian “ apostles,” we must be allowed, with all respect for their uprightness 
and their well-meant intentions, to hold in vehement doubt—even after reading 
the apostle Carlyle’s tract, translated by Dr. H. Thiersch: “The Apostolical Office. 
Its original Form, its Failure, and its Restoration. Published as Manuscript. 
Berlin, 1850.” The Lord has never forsaken his Church nor left himself without 
witness in it; in proportion as any one gives up the rationality of history in de- 
spair, he denies also the precious fundamental truth of God’s universal providence, 
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the prophets. By these we are to understand, inspired teachers and 
glowing proclaimers of Divine mysteries. ‘They were not bound to 
any given place, but presented themselves in different Churches, 
teaching, exhorting, and encouraging, as they were moved by a 
higher impulse of the Spirit. They appear also to have exercised a 
special influence over the election of other officers, as they turned 
attention towards those persons, whom the voice of revelation, in 
connexion with prayer and fasting, pointed out as fit instruments for 
spreading the Gospel or for any other service in the kingdom of 
God. (Acts xiii, 1, seq.; xvi, 2; compare 1 Tim. i, 18; iv, 14.) 
As prophets we find casually named in the Acts of the Apostles, 
Agabus, who meets us first at Antioch, (xi, 28,) and afterwards again 
in Cesarea, (xxi, 10,) also the missionary Barnabas, (compare 
iv, 36,) Simeon, Lucius, (not to be confounded with Luke,) Manaen 
and Saul, (the apostle,) at Antioch (xiii, 1,) Judas, and Paul’s com- 
panion the evangelist Silas, (xv, 32.) Above all, however, are the 
apostles themselves to be considered such. For when it is said of 
Christians, Eph. ii, 20, that they are builded on the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets (t@v dtoaréAwy Kai mpodnT@y,) the omis- 
sion of the article in the second case itself shows that both these 
conceptions, as in the parallel passage, iii, 5, also, must be closely 
joined together in the sense, “the apostles who are at the same time 
prophets.”* For the apostles have, indeed, as organs of the Holy 
Ghost, as receivers of the Christian revelation, (compare Gal. i, 12,) 
proclaimed the whole plan of salvation and disclosed or brought to 
light thus what was before a mystery. In this view also their word 
and their writings are prophetical, in a higher sense than the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament.+ 


§ 8. Evangelists. 


The third rank is assigned by Paul, Eph. iv, 11, to the evangelists 
or travelling missionaries.{ Their name itself indicates, that their 
business consisted mainly in the proclamation of the glad news of 
salvation, primarily among nations not yet converted, but still not 
among such exclusively; for the Gospel needs to be declared and 
offered anew continually to those also who are already believers, 


* To make it refer to the Old Testament prophets is utterly inadmissible ; 
partly because of the order, partly and mainly because of the parallel passages, 
Eph. iv, 11, and iii, 5, where the o¢ viv dzexadtgdy shuts us up to the New 
Testament revelation. Compare also Stier’s exposition, Comment. I, s. 384, seqq. 

+ Compare the passages, Rom. xvi, 26; 2 Pet. i, 19; iii, 15, 16; and Stier’s 
observations, s. 389, seq. ; 


t So Theodoret: éxeivor meptiovree éxjputrov. Compare also Neander, vol. i, 258. 
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The matter of their preaching thus was historical, and turned mainly 
on the leading facts of the Saviour’s life, particularly his resurrec- 
tion.* Hence grew easily the later usage of speech, by which the 
designation was transferred to the authors of our written Gospels. 
We find the evangelists commonly in the immediate company or 
service of the apostles, as their “helps” and “ fellow-labourers,” 
(avvepyoi, ovvdovdAot, kotvwvoi, Phil. iv, 3; Col. i, 7; 2 Cor. viii, 23.)7 
Paul had most need of them in his widely-extended field of labour, 
and we find him attended in fact, on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
with seven such assistants, (Acts xx, 4, 5.) ‘To this class of Church 
officers belong the deacon Philip, who first preached the Messiah to 
the Samaritans, then baptized the Ethiopian eunuch on his way from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, and finally laboured in Cesarea, (Acts viii, 5, seqq., 
26, seqq.; xxi, 8, where he is styled “the evangelist ;”) Timothy, 
(compare 2 Tim. iv, 5, {gyov roinaov evayyedtorov,) whom Paul held 
in special regard, and names along with himself in the inscriptions 
of several of his epistles; Titus, a Gentile convert, by birth, per- 
haps, of Corinth, (Gal. ii, 1; 2 Cor. vili, 23; vii, 6, 14; xii, 18; 
Tit. i, 5;) Silas, or Silvanus, a prophet from the Church at Jeru- 
salem, (Acts xv, 22, 32,) who accompanied the apostle of the Gentiles 
on his second missionary tour, (Acts xv, 40; xvi, 19, 25; xvii, 4; 
xviii, 5; 1 Thess. i, 1, where he is put before Timothy, probably as 
being his senior in age,) and is found finally in company with Peter, 
(1 Pet. v. 12;) Luke, the author of the third Gospel and of the Acts 
of the Apostles, (where he does not indeed reveal his name expressly, 
but includes himself when he narrates in the first person plural,) at 
the same time a physician, (according to Col. iv, 14,) and one of 
Paul’s most faithful attendants, who did not forsake him even in his 
last captivity, (Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv, 11;) John Mark, of Jeru- 
salem, missionary assistant of Paul, then of Barnabas his uncle, later 
again in Paul’s company, and finally (as we may suppose also at 
intervals previously) in that of Peter, to whom probably he owed his 
conversion, and whom he served as an amanuensis, (Acts xii, 25; 
xiii, 5, 13; xv, 39; Col. iv, 10; Philem 24; 2 Tim. iv, 11; 1 Pet. 
v, 18;) Clement, (Phil. iv, 3;) Epaphras, the founder of the Co- 


* Bengel observes well on Eph. iv, 11: Propheta de futuris, (not solely how- 
ever,) evangelista de praeteritis infallibiliter testatur; propheta totam habet a 
Spiritu, evangelista rem visu et auditu perceptam memoriae prodit, charismate 
tamen raajori ad munus maximi momenti instructus, quam pastores et doctores. 

7 Caivin accordingly (Instit. IV., 3, § 4,) describes evangelists as such, “Qui 
quum dignitate essent apostolis minores, officio tamen proximi erant adeoque 
vices eorum gerebant. Quales fuerunt Lucas, Timotheus, Titus et reliqui similes, 
ac fortasse etiam septuaginta discipuli, quos secundo ab apostolis loco Christus 
designavit, (Luke x, 1.)” 
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lossian and other Phrygian Churches, whom we meet at last along 
with his imprisoned teacher at Rome, (Col. i, 7; iv, 12, 13;) Epa- 
phroditus, the delegate of the Philippians, whom some commentators, 
without reason, hold to be the same person with Epaphras, (Phil. 
ii, 25;) perhaps also Tychicus (Tit. iii, 12,) Trophimus, Demas, 
Apollos, and other co-labourers of the apostles.* 

From these examples it is sufficiently plain, that the evangelists 
also were no congregational officers,} and that they were not sta- 
tioned, like the presbyters and later bishops, in fixed places, but 
travelled around freely wherever necessity required. The apostles 
sent them for different purposes to all points of their great sphere of 
action :} now for the wider dissemination of the Gospel; then for the 
transmission of letters; and again, to visit, inspect, and confirm 
congregations already established: so that they also served, like the 
apostles themselves, as living bonds of union and promoters of 
brotherly concord among the different sections of the Church. In 
short, they were, in a certain sense, the vicegerents of the apostles, 
and acted under their direction and with their authority, like the 
commissioners of a king. Thus we find Timothy, soon after his 
conversion, in missionary service, (Acts xvi, 2, seqq.;) then he is at 
Ephesus, to carry out the organization of the Church and repress 
false doctrines which had appeared during Paul’s absence, (1 Tim. 
i, 3; iii, 14, 15; iv, 13;) next he is sent by Paul to Corinth, (Acts 
xix, 22; 1 Cor. iv, 17, seqq.; xvi, 10;) falls in with him again in 
Macedonia, (2 Cor. i, 1;) accompanies the apostle in his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, (Acts xx, 4;) is with him in his confinement at 
Rome, (Col. i, 1; Philem. 1; Phil. i, 1;) goes as a delegate with an 
epistle to the Church at Philippi, to inquire into its state, (Phil. 


° Many of these men in the later tradition are made bishops: to Timothy is 
assigned, as a diocese, Ephesus; to Titus, Crete, (in the Const. Apost. VIL, 46, 
by Euseb. H. E., II, 4, Jerome Catal. sub Tim. and Tit., and others ;) to Epaph- 
roditus, Philippi, (by Theodoret on Phil. i, 1, and ii, 25, on account of the title 
dxéorodoc;) to Apollos, Cesarea, (Menolog. Graec. II, p. 17 ;) to Tychicus, Chalce- 
don; and Paul’s cuvepyé¢ Clement is held generally to be the same person with 
the well-known Roman bishop of this name. But leaving the last case out of 
view, these traditions are partly in direct contradiction to New Testament facts. 
Timothy, for example, up to the last captivity of Paul, had no fixed settlement, 
and after his death it was John rather who presided over the Church at Ephesus. 
We do not find in the later constitution of the Church any parallel exactly to the 
office here in question. 

+ According to the distinction already noticed, as holding between these and 
Church officers. This distinction is wholly overlooked by the writer of the article, 
“ The Apostleship a temporary Office,” in the Princeton Review for 1849 and 1850, 
where Timothy and Titus are taken to have been simply common presbyters. 

} Rothe styles them in this view, (p. 305,) not inaptly, apostolical delegates. 
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ii, 19-23;) at the writing of the second epistle addressed to him by 
Paul, he must have been in the vicinity of Ephesus, from whence he 
is called shortly before the apostle’s end to Rome, (2 Tim. iv, 9, 20;) 
the Epistle to the Hebrews finally informs us of his being set at 
liberty from an imprisonment, and of his purpose to travel towards 
the east, (Heb. xiii, 23.) The case is similar with Titus, who meets 
us now in Jerusalem, (Gal. ii, 1,) now in Ephesus, now in Corinth, 
(2 Cor. vii, 6, 14,) then in Crete, (Tit. i, 5,) again in Nicopolis, (‘Tit. 
iii, 12,) and finally in Dalmatia, (2 Tim. iv, 10.) 


III. CONGREGATIONAL OFFICERS. 
§ 9. Presbyter-Bishops. 


After these three offices, which regard the Church in its universal 
character, the apostle mentions, Eph. iv, 11, pastors and teachers, 
characterizing thus the regular overseers of single congregations in 
their twofold capacity.* ‘These are undoubtedly the same officers, 
who are elsewhere in the New Testament commonly styled presby- 
ters or elders, and four times (namely, Acts xx, 28; Phil. i, 1; 
1 Tim. iii, 2; Tit. i, 7) bishops, whose business is expressly de- 
clared to be the care and conduct of the flock.t 

We have now in the first place to explain these terms, and their 
relation to one another. ‘The name presbyter,t of one sense with 
elder, is without doubt of Jewish-Christian origin, a transfer namely 
of the Hebrew title (n"2p1) bestowed upon the rulers of the syna- 
gogues, on whom rested the direction of religious affairs. It ex- 
presses thus immediately the idea of age and the personal respecta- 
bility that goes along with it,§ and then derivatively the idea of 


“That the words roiuévac cai didacKd2ovc, on account of the absence of rot¢ dé 
must be referred to one and the same office, as is now done by most interpreters 
following Jerome and Augustine, (e. g., Rickert, Harless, Meyer, Stier—Calvin, 
however, Beza, and de Wette dissenting,) has been before remarked. Their re- 
striction to a small sphere is noticed already by Theodoret, when he speaks of 
them as rove kata Té/tv Kai KOunv Gdwpiouévorc. True, there is also a universal 
pastorate and doctorate; but this belongs to the apostles, who, as we have before 
seen, united in themselves all offices. 

f Mocuaivery, Acts xx, 28; soalso 1 Pet. v, 1, 2; compare also the close connexion 
of rorugv and éxioxoroc, | Pet. ii, 25, where both terms are used of Christ. 

t Or presbyters, as proper accuracy would require us to say in the plural after 
the Greek mpeoBirepo.. 

§ In this sense, rather than in that of office, John seems to name himself “ the 
elder,” or presbyter, 2 John 1, and 3 John 1. Even in the second and third 
centuries the designation mpeoZurepor is still met with, in what may be termed 
_ the school of St. John, as a title of honour applied to earlier Church teachers, even 
where they had been proper bishops in the catholic sense. Compare the passages 
quoted from Irenaeus in Rothe’s work, p. 414, seqq. 
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official dignity and authority, which are borne ordinarily by men of 
years and experience.* The name bishop, that is overseer, is, in all 
probability, borrowed from the political relations of the Greeks,} was 
brought accordingly later into ecclesiastical use, and this too in 
Gentile-Christian congregations, (as in the New Testament also we 
meet with it only from Paul and his disciple Luke,) and has regard 
as the word signifies to the official duty and work of these congrega- 
tional rulers. 

Aside from this immaterial difference of origin and signification, 
however, the two names refer to one and the same office ; so that 
the bishops of the New Testament may not be thought of as diocesan 
bishops in the sense of a later period, but only as mere congrega- 
tional officers. This appears incontrovertibly from all the pas- 
sages where this title comes into view. For in Acts xx, 28, Paul 
addresses as “ bishops” the very same rulers of the Ephesian Church 
to whom he had just before, ver. 17, applied the title of “ presbyters.” 
Then in the inscription of his Epistle to the Philippians, (i, 1,) he 
salutes the saints in Philippi, “together with the bishops and dea- 
cons,” (vv érioxdrotg kai dtaxovorc,) without mentioning the presby- 
ters ; which can be explained only on the supposition of their being 
the same with the bishops. For this too speaks here besides, as 
Jerome already noticed, the use of the plural form, since there can- 
not be a number of bishops, according to the later sense of the word, 
ina single congregation. Next we have the testimony of the pas- 
toral epistles. In Tit. i, 5, the apostle directs his disciple to ordain 
“presbyters” in the Churches of Crete; then, speaking of the 
qualities to be regarded in their choice, he suddenly brings in the 


“ The case is exactly the same with the Greek yepoveia and the Latin senatus, 
which are titles of magistracy borrowed from its proper attributes of age and 
dignity. 

7 The delegates namely appointed to organize states dependent on Athens, 
were called episcopoi, as also other persons in power; compare Swidas s. v. 
éxicxoroc, Scholia on Aristophanes, Aves v. 1023, Cicero also employs the word 
when, writing to Atticus, (Ep. vii, 11,) he says: “ Vult me Pompejus esse, quem 
tota haec Campana et maritima ora habeat ézioxorvov, ad quem delectus et 
summa negotii referatur ;”’ and in somewhat different sense the old Roman jurist, 
Arcadius Charisius, in a fragment of his tract de muneribus civilibus, (Digest, lib. 
IV, Tit. 4, leg. 18, § 7,) where it is said, ‘ Episcopi, qui praesunt pani et caeteris 
venalibus rebus, quae civitatum populis ad quotidianum victum usui sunt.” The 
terms éricxovog and éxicxor# occur besides frequently also in the LXX., in 
translation of S"PD) TIP» and MIIPS; Num. iv, 16; xxxi, 14; Judges ix, 28; 
2 Kings xi, 16; Nehem. xi, 9, 14; Isa. Lx, 17. 

{So in substance the distinction was understood by Jerome, Epist. 82,.ad 
Oceanum: Apud veteres iidem qpiseopi et presbyteri, quia illud nomen dignitatis 
(he has it more correctly on Tit. i, 7, nomen officti) est, hoc aetatis. 
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name “bishops,” where yet he has in view plainly the same persons, 
as is shown even by the causative “for” in ver. 7, (dei yap tov 
érioxoroyv, etc.) In 1 Tim. iii, 1-7, he sets forth the qualifications 
for the episcopate, and then passes on immediately, ver. 8-13, to 
the requirements for the diaconate, without any mention of the 
presbyterate, either here or afterwards; and as he yet plainly pro- 
posed to give direction concerning all the congregational offices, it 
follows that the bishops and presbyters were the same. Finally: 
Peter (1 Ep. v, 1, 2) addresses the “ presbyters ” of the congregations 
to which he wrote, (and not the bishops, as he must have done in 
this connexion if they had been a higher class of officers,) as a 
“fellow-presbyter,” and describes it as their business “ to feed the 
flock of God” and to “take the oversight of it,” (tomdvare ro év 
ipiv rotuviov Tov Oeov, ExrtoKkoTovVTES, kK. T. A.;) a clear proof 
that here also the presbyterate and episcopate fall together, the first 
denoting here the honour and dignity, the last the duty and function, 
of one and the same office.* 

This identity of presbyters and bishops in the apostolic Church was 
also acknowledged by the most learned Church fathers, on exegeti- 
cal grounds, even after the catholic episcopal system (whose origin 
was referred to the apostolate) had come to its full form and force.+ 


* The same form of speech is still met with in the apostolical father Clement 
of Rome, when he says, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, c. 42, that the 
apostles ordained the first fruits of the Christian faith, (rac drapydc) in new 
congregations as émioxérove Kai diaxévovc, without any mention of peo@irepor. 
He chose the other, here plainly equivalent term, because he had in his mind 
the passage, Isa. lx, 17, where the LXX. translate, cai doow rode dpyovtde cov év 
elpivy, Kal Toc Et oK db TOVE Gov év dikaLooivy. 

{ See Rothe, p. 207-217, where the passages from the fathers are given at large ; 
also Gieseler K. G. I, 1. Anm. 1, (S. 115, seqq., 4, A.) We confine ourselves to 
the most important. Jerome says, ad Tit. i, 7: Idem est ergo presbyter qui 
episcopus, et antequam diaboli instinctu studia in religione fierent. . . . Com- 
muni presbyterorum consilio ecclesiae gubernabantur. Then he goes on to quote 
as proof all the passages of Scripture noticed above. Again, Epist. 85, ad Evag- 
rium, (in the later copies, ad Evangelum:) Nam quum apostolus perspicue doceat 
eosdem esse presbyteros et episcopos, etc. Finally, Ep. 82, ad Oceanum (al. 83:) 
In utraque epistola (the first to Timothy and that to Titus) sive episcopi sive 
presbyteri (quamquam apud veteres iidem episcopi et presbyteri fuerint, quia 
illud nomen dignitatis est, hoc aetatis) jubentur monogami in clerum elegii—So 
Ambrosiaster ad Eph. iv, 11, and the author of the Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones 
V. et N. T., qu. 101. Among the Greek fathers, Chrysostom Hom. I. in Ep. ad 
Philipp. says: Lvverioxérorc (so he reads Phil. i, 1, instead of odv éricKxéroic) 
kai dtaxdvore. ti TodTO; plac TéAEWG TOAAOL éxicKxoToL Hoav; Oidapd¢: GAAG Tove 
mpecButépovg obtw¢ éxddece T6Te yap Téwe ExotvOvovv Toi¢ bvéuaat, Kal didKovog 6 
éxioxorog éAéyeto, x. tT. A. Still more plainly Theodoret ad Phil.i,1:.. . ém- 
oxorovg dé Tob¢g mpecBuTépove Kadei, duddtepa yap elyov Kat’ éxeivov Tov KaLpoy Ta 
évopata, for which he quotes texts already given. So again ad Tim. iii, 1: 
Fourtu Seriés, Vou. 1IL.—37 
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On the time and manner of the introduction of this office we have 
unfortunately no information, as in the case of the diaconate, (Acts vi.) 
The demand for it arose, no doubt, very early; as notwithstanding 
the wider diffusion of gifts not restricted to office, provision was to 
be made plainly for the regular and fixed instruction and conduct of 
the rapidly multiplying Churches. The historical pattern for it was 
presented in the Jewish synagogue, namely, in the college or bench 
of elders, (~peoBirepo, Luke vii, 3, dpysovvdywyor, Mark v, 22; 
Acts xiii, 15,) who conducted the functions of public worship, 
prayer, reading and exposition of the Scriptures. We meet Chris- 
tian presbyters for the first time, Acts xi, 30, at Jerusalem, on the 
occasion of the collection sent from the Christians of Antioch for the 
relief of their brethren in Judea. From thence the institution passed 
over not only to all the Jewish-Christian Churches, but to those also 
which were planted among the Gentiles. From the example of the 
household of Stephanas at Corinth, 1 Cor. xvi, 15, we see that the 
first converts (the drapyai) ordinarily were chosen to this office; a 
fact expressly confirmed also by Clemens Romanus.* 


érioxorov dt ivradda tov mpecBirepov Aéyet, k. T. A. Even still later theologians 
of the Middle Ages maintained this view, among whose voices that of Pope Urban 
II. (A. D. 1091) is especially worthy of note: Sacros autem ordines dicimus diacona- 
tum et presbyteratum. Hos siquidem solos primitiva legitur ecclesia habuisse ; 
super his solum praeceptum habemus apostoli. Among the later Roman Catholic 
expositors, Mack (Comm. iiber die Pastoral-briefe des Ap. Paulus, Tiib. 1836. 8. 
60, seqq.) grants in full the identity of the N. T. presbyters and bishops ; he 
sees in them the later presbyters, and takes the later bishops on the contrary for 
the successors of the apostles and their immediate assistants. This last view is 
undoubtedly, from the Roman Catholic stand-point, the only tenable derivation of 
the episcopate. Among Protestant interpreters and historians, this identity has 
always been asserted; and this even by many learned Episcopalians, as for ex- 
ample by Dr. Whitby, who, on Phil. i, 1, admits: “Both the Greek and Latin 
fathers do with one consent declare, that bishops were called presbyters and 
presbyters bishops, in apostolic times, the names being then common.” Also, to 
quote a recent authority, by Dr. Bloomfield, who, on Acts xx, 17, (Greek Test. 
with Eng. Notes, ete., Vol. I, p. 560, Phil. ed.,) remarks of the word mpeaGutépove : 
“As th@se persons are at verse 28 called érvoxérouc, and especially from a com- 
parison of other passages, (as1 Tim. iii, 1,) the best commentators, ancient and 
modern, have with reasonginferred that the terms as yet denoted the same. 
thing ;” although he adds immediately, but without proof, that one of the 
presbyters was set over the rest, as a bishop in the modern sense. When some 
English theologians deny the original identity of presbyters and bishops, and 
pretend to derive the constitution of their Church from the name and office of 
the N. T. bishops, they can be indeed easily refuted. This, however, by no means 
settles the question of Church polity. The Episcopal and Presbyterian contro- 
versy turns above all on the point rather, whether the apostles and their delegates 
have a permanent or only a temporary character. ; 
® In the passage already quoted, 1 Cor. chap. 42. 
37* 
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After the pattern of the synagogues, as well as of the political 
administration of cities, which from of old was vested in the hands 
of a senate or college of decuriones, and so carried an aristocratic 
form, every Church had a number of presbyters. We meet them 
everywhere in the plural and as a corporation ; at Jerusalem, Acts 
xi, 30; xv, 4, 6, 23; xxi, 18; at Ephesus, xx, 17, 28; at Philippi, 
Phil. i, 1; at the ordination of Timothy, 1 Tim. iv, 14, where men- 
tion is made of the laying on of the hands of the presbytery ; and in 
the Churches to which James wrote, James v, 14: “Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the presbyters of the congregation, and 
let them pray over him, &c.” This is implied also by the notice, 
Acts xiv, 23, that Paul and Barnabas ordained elders for every 
Church, several of them of course; and still more clearly by the 
direction given to Titus, Tit. i, 5, to ordain elders, that is a presby- 
tery of such officers, in every city of Crete.* Some learned men 
indeed have imagined, that the arrangement in the larger cities in- 
cluded several congregations, while, however, each of these had but 
one elder or bishop; that the principle of congregational polity thus 
from the beginning was neither democratic nor aristocratic, but 
monarchical.t But this atomistic view is contradicted by the pas- 
sages just quoted, in which the presbyters appear as a college, as 
well as by the associative tendency which entered into the very life 
of Christians from the beginning. ‘The household congregations, 
(éxxAnoiat Kar’ olxov,) which are often mentioned and greeted, 
(Rom. xvi, 4, 5, 14,15; 1 Cor. xvi, 19; Col. iv, 15; Philem. 2,) in- 
dicate merely the fact that where the Christians had become very 
numerous, they were accustomed to meet for edification at different 
places, and by no means exclude the idea of their organized union 
as a whole, or of their being governed by a common body of presby- 
ters. Hence, accordingly, the apostolical epistles also are never ad- 
dressed to a separate part, an ecclesiola in ecclesia, a conyenticle, but 
always to the whole body of Christians at Rome, at Corinth, at 
Ephesus, at Philippi, at Thessalonica, &c., treating them in such 
case as a moral unity, (compare Thess. i, 1; 2 Thess. i, 1; 1 Cor. 


9 "Iva... . Katacthone Kata TéAwW mpecBurépove. Dr. Baur, indeed, (in his 
tract against the genuineness of Pastoral Epistles ascribed to Paul, Stuttg. and 
Tiibingen, 1835, p. 81,) takes the plural to refer to the collective sense involved in 
kata 7OAtv, so that Titus was to ordain only one presbyter for each city. But in 
that case we should expect either xara m6Aetc or mpecBitepov. The xara r6A.v 
is more adverbial than collective, in the sense of oppidatim, by cities. The case 
is similar with xar’ é«xAnoiav, Acts xiv, 23. Compare Rothe, p. 181, seqq. 

+ So Baur, in the tract just named; and, in somewhat different form, the low 
Dutch theologian Kist, in his article on the origin of episcopacy, (Utrecht, 1830,) 
translated in Jllgen’s Zeitschrift fir hist. Theologie, Bd. IL, st. 2, 8. 46-90. 
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.; 2 Cor. i, 1, 28; ii, 1, seqq.; Col. iv, 16; Phil. 

Whether now a full parity reigned among these collegiate presby- 
ters, or whether one, say the eldest, constantly presided over the 
rest, or whether finally one followed another in such presidency as 
primus inter pares by some certain rotation, cannot be decisively 
determined from the New Testament. The analogy of the Jewish 
synagogue leads here to no entirely sure result, since it is questiona- 
ble whether a particular presidency belonged to its eldership as early 
as the time of Christ. As regards the Roman municipal system, 
on the contrary, we know that in the senates of the cities out of 
Italy, one of the decuriones, the most ancient, acted as president 
under the title principalis.{ Some sort of presidency indeed would 
seem to be almost indispensable for any well-ordered government 
and the regular transaction of business, and is thus beforehand 
probable in the case of these primitive Christian presbyteries; only 
the particular form of it we have no means to determine.§¢ So much 


* Neander well observes against Kist and Baur, (Kirchengesch., Bd. L, 8. 317, 
2te Aufl.: “This unity presents itself not as something that should come to 
pass, but as an original fact grounled from the start in the very nature 
of the Christian consciousness; and the divisions which threaten to de- 
stroy it appear rather in the character of a later sickly accession, as in the 
Horinthian Church. If also particular meetings of certain portions of the con- 
gregation may have formed themselves, in the houses of such as had fit room for 
the purpose, or were specially qualified to make them edifying, this itself was a 
later result from the enlarged growth of the general Church already organized, 
and those who attended such meetings did not separate themselves in doing so 
from the great whole of the Church under its leading senate.” Compare also 
Neander’s Gesch. d. Pflanzung, &c., 8. 55 and §. 253 Anm. 

7 As for example, Vitringa, de synag. vet. Il, 9-11, and Winer, Reallexicon 
IL, 8. 550, assume. The only place where one is named directly dpyovvdywyoc, 
(mo2Dn we, is Luke xiii, 14. It may easily be, however, that at this time also, 
as was the case unquestionably in a later period, a single person sometimes pre- 
sided over the synagogue in small places instead of a body of rulers; or that 
Luke means simply the presidentacting as primus inter pares at the time. It goes 
to make the last probable, that he names Jairus, chap. viii, 41, compare 49, at once 
dpxywv Tie cvvaywyh¢, whereas Mark, in the parallel passage, v, 22, describes him 
as el¢ Tov dpxytovvayoywv. In other passages also besides this Mark v, 22, as 
Acts xiii, 15; xviii, 8,17, several dpyovvéywyot appear in one and the same syna- 
gogue; so that the word is here of the same sense with zpeoBvrepor, only with 
the difference, probably, that the first refers to official activity (like éxioxozou,) 
but this last to official dignity. 

{See Savigny, Gesch. des rom. Rechts im Mittelalter, L, 8. 80-83. In the 
cities of Italy, a magistrate stood at the head of the body of decuriones. 

§ Rothe, p. 240 and 528, is of the opinion indeed, that the presbyteries of this 
time did not need a particular president from themselves, because the apostles 
and their delegates stood to them in this relation. But these would not be pre- 
sent in every congregation, and on all occasions. 
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also lies in the nature of the case, that the presbyters divided the 
different functions of their office among themselves, so as to avoid 
promiscuous interference and confusion. 


§ 10. The Office of the Presbyters. 


Looking now at the proper official character of the presbyters, they 
are not to be put in the same class with the later bishops. For 
these are Church officers, and claim, whether it be with or without 
right, a similar position with that taken by the apostles and their 
immediate assistants, such as Timothy and Titus. The idea of 
episcopacy moreover, in its narrower sense, is essentially mon- 
archical, and excludes plurality in one and the same place. The 
presbyter-bishops were officers rather, as already remarked, of a 
single congregation ; within which, however, they had charge of all 
that pertains to the good order and spiritual prosperity of a religious 
community. ‘Their office stood them primarily in the care and con- 
duct of the congregation. This is indicated even by the different 
names applied to them and their duties,—namely, “ pastors,” (Tocuévec, 
Eph. iv, 11, corresponding with the Hebrew pomp as applied also 
to synagogue rulers,) who are to “feed” the flock of God, (7ocuaivecy, 
Acts xx, 28; 1 Pet. v, 2,) “overseers,” ( étéoxo7oe and énoxoreiy, 
1 Pet. v, 2, &e.,) “foremen,” (spoiorduevor, steoorTivat, 1 Thess. 
v, 12; Rom. xii, 8; 1 Tim. iii, 4, 5, 12; spoecrarec mpeaBirepor, 
1 Tim. v, 17; compare «vBeprijcec, 1 Cor. xii, 28,) and “ leaders,” 
(iyyowmevot, Heb. xiii, 7, 17, 24.) This government of the congre- 
gation not only took in the charge of public worship, and a proper 
vigilant regard to the religious interests of the Church—in other 
words, the whole province of pastoral care and discipline—but ex- 
tended to the management of the congregational property also and 
all pecuniary concerns, as may be inferred from the fact that the 
collections of the Church at Antioch for their brethren in Judea 
were delivered into the hands of the presbytery at Jerusalem, Acts 
xi, 30. 

Then again, however, the presbyters were at the same time the 
regular teachers of the congregation, to whom pertained officially the 
exposition of the Scriptures, the preaching of the gospel, and the 
administration of the sacraments. That this function was closely 
connected with the other is apparent, even from the conjunction of 
“pastors and teachers,’ Eph. iv, 11, where the terms, as we have 
already seen, denote the same persons. The same association of 
ruling and teaching occurs Heb. xiii, 7: “Remember them which 
have the rule over you, (/yovuevor,) who have spoken unto you the 
word of God (oftivee éAdAnoay tiniv rov Adyov rod Ocov;) whose 
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faith follow, considering the end of their conversation.” Compare 
verse 17. Especially decisive, however, are the instructions of the 
pastoral epistles, where Paul, among the requirements for the 
presbyterate, in addition to a blameless character and a talent for 
business and government, expressly mentions also ability to teach, 
1 Tim. iii, 2: “A bishop must be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach, 
(didaxrixdr,) &c. ;” so also Tit. i, 9, where it is required of a bishop, 
that he shall “hold fast the faithful word as he hath been taught, 
(dvteyouevov tov Kata tiv didayjv TLoTOv Adyov,) that he may be 
able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers.” 

These passages forbid us to suppose two different classes of 
presbyters—one of which, like the lay elders in the Calvinistic 
Churches, took part in government only and had nothing to do with 
teaching and sacramental functions; while the other, on the contrary, 
was devoted entirely or at least mainly to the service of the word 
and altar. Such a distinction of ruling presbyters, belonging to the 
laity, and teaching elders or ministers proper, first suggested by 
Calvin,* and afterwards further insisted upon by many Protestant 
(especially Presbyterian) divines,} rests certainly on an altogether 
judicious ecclesiastical policy, and has so far its full justification ; 
but it cannot be proved at all from the New Testament, and it pre- 
supposes besides such an opposition of clergy and laity in the apos- 
tolical period as had not yet come to be known. ‘The only passage 
appealed to is 1 Tim. v, 17: “Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine,” (uddcora dé ok KoTI@vTeg év Adyw Kai didacka- 
dia.) This “especially,” we are told, implies that there were 
presbyters also who had nothing to do officially with teaching, and 
that the teaching presbyters were of higher standing.{ But this 

* Inst. rel. chr. IV, 3, § 8; Gubernatores fuisse existimo seniores ex plebe de- 
lectos, qui censurae morum et exercendae disciplinae una cum episcopis prae- 
essent. 

{ Compare, for example, Dr. Samuel Miller’s Letters concerning the Constitu- 
tion and Order of the Christian Ministry, 2 ed., Phil., 1830, p. 27, seqq., and the: 
declarations there quoted from English theologians. But many Lutherans also 
have zealously maintained the distinction, as J. J. Béhmer, Ziegler, &. Com- 
pare Rothe, 8. 222, Anm. 

} Thus Dr. Owen, for instance, (as cited by Dr. Miller, 1.¢., p. 28:) “This would 
be a text of uncontrollable evidence, if it had anything but prejudice and interest 
to contend with. On the first proposal of this text, that the elders who rule well 
are worthy of double honour, especially those who labour in word and doctrine, a 
rational man who is unprejudiced, who never heard of the controversy of ruling 
elders, can hardly avoid an apprehension that there are two sorts of elders—some 
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conclusion is by no means so sure as it seems at first glance. For 
first, it is questionable whether the accent should not be laid rather 
on xoTa@vrec, on the laborious diligence shown in teaching, as also 
on the word xaA@¢ in the beginning of the sentence, so that the 
apostle is to be taken, not as opposing teaching elders to such as did 
not teach, but as making a distinction between those that ruled well 
and at the same time were zealous teachers, and such as attended to 
both functions in a less earnest way.* In this case the passage 
would tell rather for the conjunction of ruling and teaching in the 
same office. If, however, we should even allow the other interpreta- 
tion, it would serve, at most, only to show the fact that there were 
presbyters who did not teach, but by no means that this fact was 
regular or approved by the apostle, which here is the main con- 
sideration. Rather, unless we choose to set him in contradiction 
with himself, we must assume just the reverse, since he makes apt- 
ness to teach, 1 Tim. iii, 2; Tit. i, 9; compare 2 Tim. ii, 24, an in- 
dispensable requisition for the presbyteral office, without noticing 
any exception. It has been pretended besides to find traces of the 
order of lay elders in the old African Church, and then to argue 
back from this to its existence in the age of the apostles. But when 
the documents bearing on the point, as they come down to us from 
the time of the Donatistic controversy in the beginning of the fourth 
century, are carefully examined, it is found that the “ seniores” or 
“seniores plebis” in North Africa were not ecclesiastical officers, 
but civil magistrates belonging to the municipal corporations.+ 

Finally, also, we cannot approve the view of Dr. Neander, accord- 
ing to which the presbyters or bishops generally had nothing to do 
at first with instruction, but were simple rulers of the congregations, 
as Paul distinguishes the gift of government (the «vBéernor¢) from 
the gift of teaching, (d:dackadia,) Rom. xii, 8; 1 Cor. xii, 28. 
Teaching, it is supposed, was not bound at first to any office, but 
exercised by every one who had the proper inward qualification ; 
that labour in the word and doctrine, and some who do not do so. The truth is, 
it was interest and prejudice that first caused some learned men to strain their 
wits to find out evasions from the evidence of this testimony; being so found, 
some others, of meaner abilities, have been entangled by them.” On the other 
hand there have been distinguished Reformed scholars, even of older date, who 
have denied that this passage is of any force whatever in favour of lay elders, 
particularly Vitringa, de Synag. Vet.,1. IL, c. 2 and 3, p. 490-500. Compare also 
Mosheim, Comm. de reb. Christ. a Const. M., p. 126, seqq. 

“So the passage is taken by Rothe, when he says, p. 224: “ The apostle com- 
mends to respect those above all among the presbyters who make their official 
service laborious, and more particularly such as bestow their unwearied diligence 
mainly on the business of teaching.” 

{ The proof for this is furnished by Rothe, p. 227-239. 
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only afterwards, at the time when the pastoral epistles were written, 
it was found advisable by the apostle, on account of the coming in 
of false teachers, to require of the presbyters ability to teach.* 
Here, however, it is taken for granted that the pastoral epistles are 
of later date than A. D. 60, an opinion that stands or falls with the ex- 
tremely precarious hypothesis of a second Roman captivity of their 
author. Then again the circumstance that ruling and teaching are 
spoken of as two particular gifts, is no proof that they did not be- 
long to one and the same office, since Paul places them also in close 
connexion, (Eph. iv, 11,) and Neander himself allows that they were 
thus joined together, at least in the latter part of the apostolical 
period. Finally, there are clear traces which go to show this con- 
nexion an original one; as the presbyters of Ephesus are exhorted 
to provide against unsound doctrine, (Acts xx, 29-31,) and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii, 7) enjoins a grateful remembrance of 
their teaching rulers, then deceased, who must of course have be- 
longed to an earlier generation. ‘The general liberty of teaching 
amounted by no means to a provision for the regular instruction and 
edification of the Churches, and nothing was more natural than that 
the presbyters, as at a later period from the beginning also, should 
supply this want, and at the same time administer the sacraments as 
a part of their office. There were no other congregational officers 
from whom it could be expected. 

We reach thus the result, that the presbyters or bishops of the 
apostolical period were the regular teachers and pastors, preachers 
and rulers of the congregations, to whom belonged, by office, the 
whole direction of public worship, the pastoral care, the exercise of 
discipline, and the management of the Church property. That all 
had not the same talent, but that one excelled in didactic ability, an- 
other in pastoral skill, a third in fitness to rule, lies of course in the 
nature of the case; and we may readily suppose also that where 
there were several of them they divided the different functions of 
their office among themselves, according to capacity, convenience, 
and taste. All this, however, regulated itself everywhere as it might 
happen, and by no means authorizes us to assume two different kinds 
of presbyters and two distinct offices of government and doctrine. 


§ 11. Deacons. 


Of the origin of the diaconate or office of help, we have a graphic 
picture in the sixth chapter of Acts. The immediate occasion for its 
institution lay in the voluntary community of goods adopted in Je- 


4 
® Ap. G., 8. 259, seqq. . So also in his K. Gesch., L, 8. 320, seq. 
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rusalem; and specially, indeed, in the complaint of the Hellenists or 
Greek Jews, that their widows were neglected in the daily ministra- 
tion in favour of the Hebrew-speaking converts of Palestine—which 
may have been owing either to the fact that their widows were not 
known, being as foreigners of a somewhat backward spirit, or possi- 
bly also to some jealousy existing between the proper Hebrews and 
their kindred from other lands. At first the apostles themselves, 
who had the charge also of the common fund, (Acts iv, 35, 37; v, 2,) 
superintended this service, employing intermediate agents, young 
men of the congregation probably, (Acts v, 6, 10,) who had given 
cause for the complaint now mentioned. In proportion, however, as 
the Church extended, the more impracticable did it become for them 
to give themselves to such outward concerns without wrong to their 
proper spiritual work. “It is not reason,” said the twelve, “that we 
should leave the word of God, and serve tables,”—that is, superintend 
the daily love-feasts and the distribution of alms. In order, there- 
fore, that they might give themselves wholly to prayer and the 
preaching of the gospel, and to provide against wrong and dissatis- 
faction by a fixed regulation, they proposed the election of seven men 
of good report, full of the Holy Ghost and of prudence, for this 
particular service, and set them apart to it solemnly, after they 
had been chosen by the people, with prayer and the imposition of 
hands. In the Acts, indeed, these officers are styled simply of éxrd, 
the seven, (xxi, 8,) and not deacons,—that is, servants or helpers; 
but that this was their character we know, partly from the terms 
diaxovia, dtaxoveiv teaTéfatc, used of their office, Acts vi, 1, 2, and 
partly from almost universal exegetical tradition.* From the Greek 
names of the persons chosen—Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, 
Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch—we may 
infer, though not with absolute certainty, their Greek descent. 
This is sufficiently explained by the supposition that as there had 
been some sense of the grievance on the part of the Hellenists, pains 
were taken to throw all the advantage of the election to their side; 
and by no means sustains the opinion which has been held by some 
learned men, that Luke, Acts vi, only reports the institution of dea- 
cons for the Hellenistic part of the Church, and that for the Hebrew 
portion of it they had existed previously, it may be from the very 
beginning.+ 

° The ancient Church even held the sacred number seven in this case of obli- 
gatory force, and at Rome, for example, there were still as late as the third cen- 
tury only seven deacons, although the number of presbyters amounted to forty. 

+ Mosheim, (Comm, de reb. chr., ete., p. 114, sqq.,) Mack, (Commentar iber 
die Pastoralbriefe, 8. 269,) Kuinél, Meyer, and Olshausen, (on Acts v, 6, and vi, 1,) 
appeal in favour of this view indeed to the “ young men ” mentioned Acts v, 6, 10, 
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From Jerusalem the same arrangement extended itself to other 
Churches. For although these did not adopt the community of 
goods, it was still necessary to provide in some regular way for the 
care of the poor and the sick, as well as for the external services of 
the sanctuary. Mention is made, Acts xiv, 23, indeed, (compare 
Tit. i, 3,) only of the appointment of presbyters ;* but we have ex- 
press notice of deacons in the congregation at Rome, (Rom. xii, 7, 
eite dtakoviav év 7H dtaxovia;) at Philippi, (Phil. i, 1;) at Corinth, 
since the existence of a deaconess at Cenchrea (Rom. xvi, i) fully 
justifies the inference of male deacons, and since also the gift of 
“helps,” dvtiAmperc, 1 Cor. xii, 28, must be understood particularly 
of qualification for this office; and generally the existence of it must 
be assumed in all the Churches planted by Paul, since the apostle 
gave special instructions to Timothy and Titus, in regard to the 
election of proper persons to fill it. 

As to the vocation of the deacons, it stood immediately and mainly, 
as appears from the account of their institution, in the care of the 
poor and the sick. It does not contradict this, that the money col- 
lected at Antioch, according to Acts xi, 30, was delivered to the 
presbyters in Jerusalem. We must suppose the relation to have 
been such, that the presbyters were the proper treasurers of the con- 
gregation, and that the deacons distributed the contributions to such 
as had need under their supervision, perhaps also collected the alms. 
With this external charge, however, was of itself naturally associated 
also a certain sort of pastoral care, since it is just poverty and the 
sick bed that offer the richest opportunity for instruction, exhorta- 
tion, and consolation, and according to the spirit of Christianity the 
relief of bodily wants should serve only as a bridge or channel for 
the ministration of the far more precious benefits of the gospel. 
The helps, (dvrtAqjwperc,) which the apostle, 1 Cor. xii, 28, enume- 
rates among the gifts of the Spirit, regard probably the whole com- 


(of vedrepot, of veavioxor, compare Luke xxii, 26, where 6 vedrepog is taken as syn- 
onymous with 6 dcaxovav,) who carried out and buried the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. But thisis not enough to show that they were regular Church officers, 
who, in distinction from the presbyters, (xpeo@irepoi,) had charge of the outward 
affairs of the congregation. It may very well have been a voluntary service, for 
which the younger members offered themselves from a mere natural feeling of 
propriety. Compare against Mosheim also Neander, A. G., 8. 47, seqq., and 
Rothe, 8. 163, seq. 

© Luke altogether never mentions the deacons except Acts vi, 3 and xxi, 8, 
and here also not under this name; the presbyters on the contrary frequently, 
(xi, 80; xiv, 23; xv, 4, 6, 23; xx, 17; xxi, 18.) This suggests the conjecture, 
that he employs the last term in a broad sense, including also the deacons,. as 
the common title of the éxoxoropyrec and diaxovoivtec. In this case there would 
be so much the less reason to whe vedtepot to the deacons. 
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pass of these works of charity belonging to the deacons. Hence re- 
spect was had beforehand in their appointment to the need of strong 
faith and exemplary piety for the service, (Acts vi, 3; compare v, 8 ;) 
and Paul requires, 1 Tim. iii, 8, seqq., that they should be of good 
report, upright, temperate, free from covetousness, (to which their 
handling of the public fund might be a temptation), and sound in the 
faith. The last point again looks to their participation in the pas- 
toral work, and, at the same time, in the business of teaching. For 
that such helpers at this time also preached the gospel, when pos- 
sessed of the requisite gifts, follows, first from the general liberty of 
teaching already noticed, and is there expressly confirmed besides 
by the example of Stephen, the highly-enlightened forerunner of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, (Acts vi, 8-10; vii, 1-53,) and that 
of Philip, who was also one of the seven of Jerusalem, (viii, 5, seqq., 
26, seqq.) It was very natural that those who distinguished them- 
selves in this service by their gifts and zeal, should be advanced 
afterwards to higher offices. So Philip, just mentioned, is styled 
subsequently (xxi, 8) an “evangelist ;” and most expositors under- 
stand the passage 1 Tim. iii, 13, of promotion from the diaconate to 
the presbyterate. 

From all this it is plain that the deacons in the primitive Church 
had a higher and more spiritual vocation altogether than the atten- 
dants of the Jewish synagogues, the so-called penn, (orpérae in 
Luke iv, 20, compare John vii, 32,) who opened and closed the syna- 
gogue-houses, kept them clean, and handed out the books for reading. 
The Church office must not be taken then for a mere imitation of the 
other, as is sometimes done. ‘They may be considered alike, how- 
ever, so far that from a very early time there might be joined, as it 
were spontaneously, to the proper calling of the deacons, certain 
services also in connexion with the administration of the sacraments 
and the other parts of public worship. For although there is no 
direct proof of this in the New Testament, so much may be inferred 
still with tolerable certainty, partly from the close connexion which 
then existed between the common love-feasts, of which these officers 
had the charge, (dtaxoveiv tpatéfatc, Acts vi, 2,) and the daily cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, and partly from later ecclesiastical 
usage. Some one must perform these services, and plainly it came 
most naturally upon the deacons; only we must not think of this as 
their only or principal business. ‘Thus these officers stood as living 
links between the people and the presbyters, proceeding from the 
bosom of the congregation, chosen by it in a fully democratic way, 
intimately familiar with its wants, and so admirably qualified to 
assist the presbyters with counsel and aid in all their official duties. 
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§ 12. Deaconesses. 


Along with this class of helpers we find in the apostolical Church 
the institute of female deacons or deaconesses, which was supple- 
mentary to the other office and continued in the Greek Church down 
to the thirteenth century. It is generally derived from the Gentile 
Christian Churches, where the females lived in greater retirement, 
and were more shut out from intercourse with men than among the 
Jews.* But besides any rules of propriety, the general want of it- 
self required that for special pastoral service, the care of the poor 
and sick among the female part of the congregation, there should be 
established a corresponding office. Here was opened for the sex, 
a fair and wide field for the development of its peculiar gifts, 
the exercise of its love and devotion, without any departure out 
of its natural and proper sphere. By means of this office they 
might carry the blessings of the gospel into the most private and 
delicate relations of domestic life; and, unseen of the world, accom- 
plish in all quietness and modesty an unspeakable amount of good. 
To this care of widows, and of the poor and sick, various other 
services then came of themselves probably to be joined, as in the case 
of the male deacons, although they are not expressly mentioned. 
Among these we reckon the education of orphan children, attention 
to strangers, the practice of hospitality, (compare 1 Tim. v, 10,) and 
the assistance needed at the baptism of females. 

The existence of such deaconesses in the apostolical Church is in- 
controvertibly clear from Rom. xvi, 1, where Paul commends to the 
kind interest of the Roman Christians the sister Phebe, who proba- 
bly carried the epistle, and describes her as “a servant of the Church 
which is at Cenchrea,” (ovoav dtaxovov ric éxxAnoiag tig év 
Keyyeeaic.) Possibly the women Tryphena, Tryphosa, and Persis, 
who are praised, verse 12, for their labour in the Lord, may have 
served in the same capacity in the Church at Rome. On the other 
hand it is still a matter of controversy, whether the widows, 1 Tim. 
v, 9-15, are to be taken as proper deaconesses,} or as presbyteresses, 
(mpeaBbriec, vidu@ ecclesiasticae,) such as in the period after the 

“So Grotius remarks on Rom. xvi, 1: “In Judaea diaconi viri etiam mulier- > 
bus ministrare poterant: erat enim ibi liberior ad foeminas aditus quam in 
Graecia, ubi viris clausa yuvaccwriric. Adeo dupliciin Graecia foeminarum aux- 
ilio Ecclesiae opus habuere, etc. Compare Rothe, p. 246. 

t As the Cod. Theodos., L. 16, Tit. 2, Lex 27, already supposes: Nulla nisi 
emensis 60 annis secundum praeceptum apostoli (compare | Tim. v, 9) ad Diaconis- 


sarum consortium transferatur. Among the moderns this view is defended, par- 
ticularly by Rothe, p. 243, seqq., and Wieseler, Chronol. des apost. Zeitalters, 


8. 309, seq. t 
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apostles exercised a certain oversight over the female part of the 
congregation,* particularly over widows and orphans; or finally, ac- 
cording to Neander’s view,} a8 common widows only, who were sup- 
ported by the Church and expected, without official character, to set 
before the rest of the sex the pattern of a walk and conversation 
entirely devoted to God. We hold the first interpretation to be the 
most probable. From the beginning, the care of necessitous widows 
formed an important branch of the practical charity of the Christian 
Church. (Compare Acts vi, 1.) On the other hand, however, it was 
in the highest degree desirable to turn the service of this class, if 
possible, at the same time to account for the Church, even out of 
regard to the poor themselves, that they might have their bread 
with honour and satisfaction, without violating the maxim: “If 
any will not work, neither shall he eat.” (2 Thess. iii, 10.) On 
this, accordingly, Paul, 1 Tim. v, 3, seqq., furnishes such instruc- 
tions as the case required. First he speaks of widows in general, 
and directs that provision be made for the support of such as were 
widows indeed, that is, truly solitary and helpless, (as the Greek 
word yea, the desolate, of itself implies,) and at the same time led 
an honourable and pious life in retired converse with God; but not 
for those who had children or other relatives bound to support them, 
or who by their irregular behaviour might have already lost the 
proper spiritual life of the Church, (verses 3-8.) Next he distin- 
guishes, verses 9 and 10, in the circle of the pious widows, a still 
smaller class of matriculated or enrolled names, and requires of 
them certain qualifications which fall in most aptly with the idea 
of the office of deaconess. If xaradeyéodw, verse 9, be understood 
of an insertion merely in the list of those who were to be supported 
from the congregational fund, it is felt to be against reason and 
Christian charity that such benefit should be restricted to those 
who were over sixty years of age and had only been once mar- 
ried, since younger widows and those of a second marriage might 
be just as much also needy and deserving of support; and it goes 
against the connexion too, inasmuch as Paul himself, verse 14, ad- 
vises the younger widows to marry again, which would have been 
in this view to cut themselves off from the prospect of help in case 
of a new widowhood. We cannot see also, with this exposition, 
why he should speak, verse 12, of a special vow. This difficulty 


© So after Chrysostom, above all Mosheim, in his Exposition of the Epistle to 
Timothy, p. 444-446, (in his Comment. de reb. Christ. a. Const. M., he had before, 
on the contrary; referred the passage to the deaconesses,) Heidenreich and De Wette 
ad loc. 
7 Ap. G., 8. 265, seq. So also Jerome, Theodoret, and others. 
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falls away, if xatadeyéodw be understood of choice and ordination 
to a particular congregational office. And to this also the other 
qualifications for the position in question would seem to look. For 
in addition to advanced age, insuring general respect and continu- 
ance in service,* and monogamy, which was made necessary also in 
the case of bishops and deacons, (1 Tim. iii, 2, 12,) the apostle re- 
quires of such a widow that she should be of good reputation, should 
have had experience in bringing up children, and should have gained 
some distinction for hospitality, benevolence, and general exemplary 
piety. This regulation, however, does not necessarily exclude vir- 
gins from the office of deaconess, if they had the qualifications other- 
wise required, although they were certainly not so well suited for 
many of its services as experienced venerable matrons.f 


§ 13. The Angels of the Apocalypse. 


Finally, we meet what seems another class of officers toward the 
close of the apostolical period,—namely, the angels of the seven 
Churches of Asia Minor, to whom the epistles of the Revelation of 
St. John, chap. ii and iii, are addressed. ‘The interpretation of them, 
however, is a matter of controversy. We must start from the pas- 
sage, i, 20: “ The seven stars are the angels of the seven Churches ; 
and the seven candlesticks are the seven Churches.” 1st. The view 
is to be rejected in the first place, that they correspond with the 
deputies of the Jewish synagogues, (the s:2zn “n7dw, legatz eccle- 
siae.){ For these had an entirely subordinate position, and were 
simply readers of the standing forms of prayer, and messengers of 
the synagogues; whilst the angels here are compared with stars, and 
are represented as presiding over the Churches. 2d. On the other 
hand, however, we are not to understand either proper angels, the 


* The Church subsequently did not feel itself bound strictly by the sixty years ; 
we find the age of service for deaconesses brought down by the council of Chalce- 
don to the fortieth year. 

+ Many expositors, after Chrysostom, take the women mentioned 1 Tim. iii, 11 
also for deaconesses. But the term yuvaixec is too general for this, and it lies 
much nearer to the whole connexion to refer it here to the wives of the deacons 
and bishops. ‘ 

t So Vitringa, Lightfoot, Bengel also, and recently even Winer, who in the third 
ed. of his Reallex., under the article “Synagogues,” Part II, p. 550, Note 2, con- 
fidently affirms: “The dyyeAoc tic éxxAnoiac, Apoc. ii, 1, is no other than the 
“2m mbw,”’ with a reference to Ewald’s Comment., p. 104. With reason, how. 
ever, de Wette, ad Apoc. i, 20, remarks against this: “No explanation can be 
more in conflict with the spirit of the book. How could the author, who so often 
speaks of angels, and of their presiding over particular spheres, (vii, 1 ; ix; 11; 
xvi, 5,) be led to use the wordthere in so low and common a sense?” 
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heavenly representatives and guardians, as it were, of the Churches, 
as with Daniel every nation has its supreme angel.* For it 
agrees in no sense with the biblical idea of angels, that letters 
should be addressed to them, with exhortations to repentance, fidelity, 
and constancy, describing them as being rich or poor, neither hot 
nor cold, but lukewarm, as having a particular place of residence, 
&c. 3d. More may be said in favour of the opinion that the angels 
here are nothing else than a figurative personification of the Churches 
themselves.t+ It speaks for this, that they are not named, that their 
persons fall completely into the background, and that what the Spirit 
writes to them is always for the whole congregation. But decisive 
against such views is the circumstance, that they are expressly dis- 
tinguished, chap. i, 20, from the golden candlesticks or Churches ; and 
as these are thus exhibited already under an image, it would be 
wholly incongruous and confounding to choose a new image again 
for their personification,—that is, to express one symbol, the candle- 
sticks, by another symbol, the stars. 4th. The only right interpre- 
tation then, which is also the oldest and most generally received, is 
that which makes the angels to be Church rulers and teachers, who, 
in Dan. xii, 3, also are compared with stars. ‘They are styled angels 
as being God’s ambassadors or messengers to the Churches,{ on 
whom rests their charge, (compare Matt. xviii, 10; Acts xii, 15,) 
for which they must render account, (Acts xx, 28.) The expression 
is selected thus, to remind the rulers of their divine mission, their 
high vocation, and their heavy responsibility. So Mal. ii, 7, 8, the 
priest is named the “angel of the Lord,” and of the prophet who 
should prepare the way of the Messiah, Mal. iii, 1, it is said, “ Be- 
hold, I will send my angel,” (compare Hagg. i, 13, “Then spake 
Haggai, the Lord’s angel, in the Lord’s message to the people.” Isa. 
xlii, 19; xliv, 26.) 

But now within this interpretation two cases are still possible : 
either the angels may be regarded as concrete individuals, in which 
case they must pass for real bishops, (though with very small dio- 
ceses indeed,) according to the view of nearly all ancient expositors 
and of most among English Episcopalians, who find here accord- 


* So some Church fathers,and among modern commentators on the Apocalypse 
Zillig and de Wette, who, however, approaches toward the third view, making the 
angels to stand for the Churches themselves in their heavenly relation. 

{So Arethas, Salmasius, Gabler, and others. 

} Not reversely as messengers of the Churches to God, according to the view of 
Robinson in his Lexicon, p. 6 of the new ed. of 1850: “The angels of the seven 
Churches are probably the prophets or pastors of those Churches, who were the 
messengers, delegates,of the Churches to God in the offering of prayer, ser- 
vice, etc.” 
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ingly a proof of the existence of their system towards the close of 
the first century, when the Apocalypse was written ;* or they may 
be taken to denote the ministry collectively, the whole Church 
government, the presbytery thus and deacons.t For this, it must 
be allowed, the passages already quoted from the Old Testament have 
some weight, where the whole priestly and prophetical order is made 
to bear the name angel, as has also the consideration that certainly 
not the bishop alone, but all the officers were responsible for the 
state of each Church and formed its proper representation. (Com- 
pare Acts xx, 28; 1 Pet. v, 1-5.) 

Even in this last case, however, the impartial inquirer must allow 
that this phraseology of the Apocalypse already looks towards the 
idea of episcopacy ; that is, to a monarchical concentration of the 
Church government in one person, bearing a patriarchal relation to 
the congregation, and responsible in an eminent sense for the spirit- 
ual welfare of the whole. This view is confirmed by the fact, that 
among the immediate disciples of St. John we meet one, at least,— 
namely, Polycarp,—who, according to the unanimous tradition of 
Trenaeus,} his own disciple, of Tertullian,§ of Eusebius,|| and of 
Jerome,** was by apostolic ordination actually bishop of Smyrna, one 
of the seven apocalyptic Churches. If we take besides the state- 
ment of Clemens Alexandrinus,}} that John, after his return from 
Patmos, appointed “bishops ;” also the Ignatian epistles from the 
beginning of the second century, in which the bishop already stands 
out in distinction from the presbytery as the head of the congrega- 
tion, and the three orders culminate pyramidically in a regular hier- 


*In antiquity, the word dyyedoc, like the grammatically-synonymous d7éo7To- 
Aoc, is sometimes used to denote a bishop, as e. g, with Socrates H. E. IV, 23, as 
we meet also in the Anglo Saxon Church the corresponding expression God’s 
Bydels, i. e. Dei nuntii et ministri; comp. Bingham’s Nig. 1, 83, and Rothe, 1. ¢., p. 
503. The occasion of this usage, however, lies no doubt in the above interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse, and so proves nothing for the antiquity of episcopacy. 

{So among the moderns, Hengstenberg in particular takes it, in his Com- 
mentary on the Revelation of St. John. He refers, with some force in the case, 
to the introduction of the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians: “ Polytarp and 
the elders with him, («ai oi ody ait mpeoBirepor,) to the Church of God dwelling 
at Philippi,” and to the inscription of the epistle of Zgnatius to the Philadel-, 
phians: “Especially when they are united with the bishop, and the presbyters 
and deacons who are with him.” 

t Ady. haer. III, 3. 

§ De praesc. haer., c, 32: Sicut Smyrnaecorum ecclesia Polycarpum ab Joanne 
conlocatum refert. 

|| H. E., I, 36. 

© Catal. s. Polye.: Polycarpus, Joannis apostoli discipulus, ab eo Smyrnae epis- 
copus ordinatus, etc. 

TT Quis dives salvus, c. 42.. 
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archy; and finally, the circumstance that just in Asia Minor the 
rapid growth of heresy, and the pressure of danger from without, 
urged towards the consideration of a fixed uniform government for 
the Church,—it must be confessed certainly, that there is much in 
favour of the hypothesis so learnedly and acutely put forth by Dr. 
Rothe, according to which the commencement of episcopacy dates 
from the close of the first century and the sphere, in particular, of 
the later labours of St. John. Since, however, all the data for the 
rise of this monarchical system of government lie on the outside of 
the New Testament, the examination of them belongs not properly 
to a view of the apostolical Church government—which was the only 
object of this article—but to the history of the following period. 





Art. V.—THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. 


The Patriarchal Age: or, the History and Religion of Mankind from the Creation 
to the Death of Isaac; deduced from the Writings of Moses and other inspired 
Authors, and illustrated by copious References to the ancient Records, Traditions, 
and Mythology, of the Heathen World. By Grorce Surru, F.8. A. 8vo., pp. 522. 
New-York: Lane & Scott. 1848. 


THE origin and early history of mankind have been subjects of anx- 
ious inquiry and investigation, in all ages and among all nations. 
Scientific men among the Egyptians, Hindoos, Greeks, and Romans, 
laboured with untiring industry to solve the great problem of man’s 
origin and the events of his early history. Insuperable difficulties, 
however, prevented them from obtaining anything like accurate 
knowledge, since the field lay beyond the reach of authentic history ; 
and tradition, corrupted by poetic fiction and philosophical specula- 
tion, afforded no certain clue to these mysteries. Hence, the absur- 
dities of their cosmogonies, and of the theological systems built upon 
them. 

The Jews and Christians, in possession of the clear and steady 
light of divine revelation, see through the clouds that enveloped the 
pagan world, and which still exist where that light has not yet 
shone. Nevertheless, the history of man after his creation and fall 
is so briefly related by Moses, who probably designed it as merely 
an introduction to his laws, that many difficulties and obscurities 
arise, in the removal of which the skill and ingenuity of the learned 
have been for ages greatly exercised. 

But notwithstanding the labours of Josephus and Eusebius among 
the ancients, and Faber, Stillingfleet, Shuckford, and others among 
Fourtu Szriz&s, Vou. [1!.—38 
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the moderns, a consecutive history, combining chronology, biography, 
&c., illustrated and confirmed by the researches of modern science, 
was still a destderatum. The want has been supplied, to a certain ex- 
tent, by the writer of the work before us, who has brought to bear 
upon the subject considerable learning, a spirit of acute investigation, 
and a deep reverence for the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
With these important qualifications are united a spirit of candour and 
a love of truth, which lead him to discuss every subject with fairness 
and due respect for the opinions of others; though, as might be 
expected, he has not arrived in every instance at what we conceive 
to be the truth. 

The first point which our author investigates is the chronology of 
the Bible. Every one, in the least degree acquainted with Biblical 
criticism, knows that the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint differ, as 
to the age of the world, by one thousand five hundred years; the for- 
mer reckoning about four thousand years from the creation to the birth 
of Christ, and the latter five thousand five hundred. As both of these 
chronological systems cannot be true, the question is, Which is enti- 
tled to our confidence? Our author decides in favour of the Septua- 
gint on the following grounds, viz. :—1. That we have the testimony 
of the ancient Jews to the faithfulness of the Greek translation, con- 
sequently to its agreement with the original in chronology. 2. That 
from the time this version was made, which was about two hundred 
and eighty years before Christ, until the beginning of the second 
century, the chronology given us by the Jewish writers corresponds 
with that of the Septuagint. 8. That the following passage in the 
New Testament agrees with it, but not with the Hebrew: “He 
gave unto them judges, about the space of four hundred and fifty 
years, until Samuel the prophet,” (Acts xiii, 20.) 4. That the 
inference is, that the Jews corrupted the chronology of the Hebrew 
after the beginning of the second century; for it was exclusively in 
their hands for a century or more, and they had a sufficient motive 
to do it, as there was a tradition in the east that the Messiah should 
come into the world in the sixth chiliad. And as Christ did actu- 
ally come in this period, they saw in this another argument in favour 
of Christianity, and their aversion to it led them to corrupt the text. 
And that the Septuagint could not be the corrupt copy, is evident 
from the fact that it was in the hands of both Jews and Christians. 
Besides these considerations, ancient authentic history agrees with 
the Septuagint, but is at variance with the Hebrew. Nor is Mr. 
Smith singular in thus preferring and defending this chronology. 
Dr. Kennicott had before done the same, in his dissertation prefixed 
to his Hebrew Bible, and his views have been adopted by some dis- 
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tinguished scholars, among whom is Richard Watson. This disser- 
tation of our author is invaluable, and, in our judgment, is worth the 
price of the whole book. 

Our author proceeds, in the next place, to inquire into the learn- 
ing of the early ages, and rejects the absurd and infidel theory, that 
mankind were then in a state of barbarism and ignorance, but little 
elevated above the beasts of the field, and adopts the more pious and 
philosophic view that language and writing were communicated to 
Adam by his Creator. That Adam was possessed of speech, is clear 
from the sacred record; and the existence of books before the deluge 
is rendered highly probable. The author thinks it also evident that 
the antediluvians had a knowledge of astronomy. After having 
brought forward various arguments in proof of this, he remarks :— 


“ We are, then, in respect of this science, also conducted back to the period 
of the first separation of families after the deluge, or even beyond that, to the 
time when the postdiluvian race made but one people. The proofs of this are 
not found in one nation merely, but furnished by the Chinese, Persians, Egyp- 
tians, Jews, Chaldeans, and Indians; and all these concurring streams of evi- 
dence unite to establish the fact that astronomy must have been cultivated 
previously to the deluge, or it could not have exhibited such marks of its exist- 
ence and power so soon after that calamitous event.”—P. 78. 

After these preliminary discussions, our author takes up the cre- 
ation, and discusses the work of each day in order, quoting exten- 
sively, in illustration and confirmation of the subject, from pagan 
sources, especially in reference to the chaotic mass, which was the 
first state of the earth after its creation. But the most important 
part of the subject is that relating to geology. Numerous contro- 
versies, it is well known, have been carried on between geologists 
and those who contend for the literal interpretation of the six 
days’ work of creation. And as Lord Bacon charges Aristotle with 
mutilating nature to make it fall in with his categories, so we may 
charge our geologists with mutilating Moses to make him fall in with 
their geological theories. Our author understands the days literally, 
and gives us an able defence of this view, though he seems to suppose 
that the matter of which the carth is composed was created long be- 
fore the first day, as will be seen from the following passage :— 

“¢ And the earth was without form and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.’ ‘ The few first words of Genesis’ are appealed to by geolo- 
gists, ‘ as containing a brief statement of the creation of the material elements,’ 
at atime distinctly preceding the operations of the first day: because ‘it is 
nowhere affirmed that God created the heaven and the earth in the first day, 
but in the beginning ;’ and it is contended, therefore, that ‘ this beginning may 
have been an epoch at an unmeasured distance, followed by periods of unde- 
fined duration, during which all the physical operations of geology were going 
on.’—Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i, p. 21. 

“ Tf putting this sense on the narrative be sufficient to satisfy the demands 
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of geology, there cannot be the slightest reason for presuming that the science 
is directly opposed to the teaching of revelation. For the brief account of 
Moses certainly does not say that this creation took place on the first day ; 
and, therefore, if it is really necessary, we do not see why this concession may 
not be made, witaout at all impugning the verity of holy writ. Yet we are by 
no means satisfied, either that the discoveries of geology at present establish a 
system of facts which necessarily demand this interpretation, or that it is the 
natural sense of the words. The terms, ‘the beginning,’ are thus in their ap- 
plication thrown back into eternity; their connection with the subject of the 

fosaic narrative, if not cut off, is made distant -and indirect; and, therefore, 
at present, we will not presume to dogmatize on the subject, but take the lan- 
guage as distinctly teaching the creation of the matter of which our earth is com- 
posed, without at all determining the chronology of this great event.”—P. 100. 


The next subject taken up is the primeval condition of man, his fall, 
the promised Redeemer, the location of paradise, &ce. Our author’s 
views on these points are about the same as those generally held by 
orthodox Christians. He brings in heathen tradition to confirm 
these great events, not of one nation only, but of many of the most 
distinguished. How far tradition should be considéred confirmatory 
of Scripture history, has been a subject of dispute among the learned. 
One class imagine they see in almost every part of the heathen my- 
thology an allusion to Scripture events, while others discover in 
them no historical foundation—nothing but the result of imagination 
and accident. We believe truth lies between the two extremes. It 
would be singular indeed if, out of the great mass of heathen tradi- 
tion, in many respects contradictory, nothing could be obtained 
to favour the sacred history. Yet, at the same time, when we see 
independent and separate nations concurring in any historical 
event, it gives a strong presumption of its truth. Of such a nature 
are some of the traditions relating to Scripture events. Our author’s 
tendency appears to be towards the views of the former class. 

In respect to the location of Paradise, after speaking of the four 
rivers mentioned by Moses, he says :— 

“ Now it is evident that the names here used were given subsequently to the 
flood: Moses does not present us with antediluvian landmarks. Havilah, 
Cush, and Assyria, are names of postdiluvian origin, and must have been used 
for the purpose of defining the district spoken of. Euphrates, then, is one 
river; it has not changed its name since the time of Moses. Hiddekel is by 
all our best writers supposed, if not proved, to be the same with the Tigris. 
We are then conducted to the district where these rivers have their origin. 

There is more difficulty in defining the river Pison; but it has with great 
probability been supposed to be the same with the Absarus, which has its rise in 
the mountains of Armenia, not far from the origin of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and which falls into the Black Sea in the territory of the ancient Colchians, 
famed in all antiquity for its gold. The fourth river, Gihon, appears to be 
the Gyndes, rising in the same district as the others, and ranging through 
Chusistan. We need scarcely add that this points out Armenia as the site of 
Paradise. (See this subjett stated at length in Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idol- 
atry, vol. i, pp. 300-306).”—Pp. 141, 142. 
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The cherubim mentioned in Genesis are considered at length, and 
Mr. Smith supposes they were figures similar to those in the Jewish 
tabernacle, and that God dwelt between them as he did between 
those of the Jews :— 


“ «So he drave out the man; and he placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life.’ Gen. iii, 24. On this passage an excellent author ob- 
serves: ‘The word translated “ placed” is literally “ to dwell as in a taberna- 
cle, to inhabit.” The word “ cherubim” has, in the original, the definite arti- 
cle “the” before it. “ Sword” is introduced, while no such weapon as a sword 
had yet been known: the phrase is, “ the fire of wrath.” A sword, being the 
instrument of wrath, had afterward the name of “ wrath” applied to it; but in 
this place the primary idea of the word should be used, because the object to 
which it was secondarily applied was then unknown. Besides, here, if the 
word meant “ sword,” the phrase would literally be, “ the fire of sword,” which 
is absurd. “ Turning every way,” is the same word which the translators ren- 
der in Ezekiel, chapter i, “ infolding itself;’” and “ keep,” although properly 
translated, does not, in the original, mean here “to guard,” but to keep in the 
sense of “observe ;” in the same sense in which it is used in the phrase, “ to 
keep the commandments of the Lord.” Had the translators of the English 
Bible, then, not been misled by some idea about a guard around the tree, they 
would have rendered the verse thus: “So he drave out the man. And he 
inhabited” (or “ dwelt between”) “ the cherubim at the east of the garden of 
Eden, and the fire of wrath” (a fierce fire) “ infolding itself to preserve invio- 
late the way of the tree of life.” ’"—Morison’s Relig. Hist. of Man, p. 97."— 
P. 147. 

And the conclusion at which he arrives is, that 

“The cherubim, the fire, and the divine presence, were manifested in Eden 
as they were afterward in the temple, to show God’s anger against sin; to 
teach, through the mediation of the promised Saviour, a way of life; and to 
afford sinful man a way of access unto God.”—P. 148. 

With this translation of the passage in Genesis, and the exposition 
founded upon it, we can by no means agree. It is true that the He- 
brew word 42% or y2 in Kal conjugation means to inhavit, to dwell ; 
but the conjugation used in the text is Hiphil, which is causative, and 
consequently means to cause to dwell, i.e.,to place. “ And he caused 
cherubim to dwell, or be placed,” &c. The difference between these 
two conjugations is so great, and the distinction so obvious, that it 
appears to us strange that it could have been overlooked. For exam- 
ple: the word xiz in Kal means to come, but in Hiphil, x"25, to cause 
to come, to bring ; so in the above passage, the Hiphil of 122, y7=25, 
to cause to dwell, of which the future }22> is here used with vav (1) 
prefixed, which is the historical tense of the Hebrew. This rule is 
uniform in the language. ‘The word 25n, which our translators ren- 
der “sword,”’ as far as we can see, never means “ wrath.” Gesenius 
gives it to mean: 1,.a sword ; 2, aknife, razor, or some other cutting 
instrument; 3, dryness, drought, and that only in Deuteronomy xxviii, 
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22, where he thinks that perhaps it should be written 25m, In the ob- 
jection that the instrument was then unknown, we can see no force} 
for doubtless the weapon was known to those for whom Moses wrote. 
The word wn> means flame, and the phrase 295 wnd, flame of sword, 
is correctly rendered by our translators a flaming sword, in accord- 
ance with the Hebrew idiom. We believe that our translators have 
given the full force of the passage, which is confirmed by the Sep- 
tuagint, which renders it: “ And he placed cherubim and a flaming 
sword, which turned (every way) to guard the way of the tree of 
life.”* 

In discussing the history of mankind from the fall to the flood, 
Mr. Smith takes up the successive generations, and supports the 
sacred history by quoting from heathen records and traditions, espe- 
cially from Sanchoniathon, whom we think to be doubtful authority. 

The most difficult part of this history is that related in Gen. vi, 
1,2: “And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the 
face of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, that the sons 
of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and they took 
them wives of all which they chose,” &c. After noticing the differ- 
ent opinions that prevail on this subject, our author adopts the inter- 
pretation which makes “the sons of God” “the sons of kings, rulers, 
or other great men.” The word unquestionably is thus used in the 
eighty-second Psalm: “I have said ye are gods (p-ti>x): and all of 
you are children (or sons) of the Most High.” Yet it does not ap- 
pear clear that the word has this meaning in the passage under con- 
sideration. The word p-75x0, rendered Gop by our translators, 
cannot mean rulers or pow erful men, for it has the article, and in this 
form is applied only to the Supreme Being. Very frequently it is 
put for Jehovah.+ But whenever the word is used to denote rulers, 
it is used without the article; for example, in the passage quoted 
from Psalm Ixxxii,*and in Exod. xxii, 26, where it is said, “ Thou 
shalt not revile the gods.” Nor does Moses anywhere use the phrase 
“ the sons of God,” to denote rulers themselves: on the contrary, in 
Deut. xiv, 1, he applies it to the Israelites, as being the peculiar 
people of God. And we think in the passage under. consideration 
it means the people of God. “And they took them wives of all 
which they chose :” this does not mean that they took them forcibly 
or ravished them, as asserted by our author. Quite the contrary. 
The phrase nzx np>, to take a wife, is used in various places in the 


© Kal rage ra yepovBiu Kal thy odoyivyny popdaiay thy oTpedouévnv santero THY 
éddv tod SbAov tic Gwipc. 
ft See Gesenius’s Greek Loxicon, under the word MADR, 
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Bible where no violence is used. When Abraham sent his servant 
to get a wife for Isaac, the same phrase is used.* Nor is there the 
slightest reason for supposing the “daughters of men” to be women 
of the inferior sort, any more than there is for supposing the 
“son of man” or “sons of men” to be men of the inferior sort. 
Both phrases are used in the Scriptures for men and women in 
general. What is said of their offspring is not inconsistent with our 
view of the subject. Itis not said they were giants, but simply 
valiant or mighty men. 

In his exposition of the passage, “ Then men began to call upon 
the name of the Lord,” which he considers in connexion with this 
subject, our author endeavours to show that we are to understand it 
as meaning, “'l'hen men profanely began to call themselves by the 
name of the Lord.” In support of this interpretation we see no good 
reason offered. He argues that a conspiracy or combination of men 
calling themselves by the name of the Lord, accounts for the corrup- 
tion of the antediluvian world, and that then the sons of these wicked 
rulers were called “the sons of God.” We see no instance in the 
Bible of the word used in the text meaning to “begin profanely ;”+ at 
least it is used in various places to express “to begin,” in a good 
sense. Nor do we approve of his rendering the phrase nin pws xP, 
to call themselves by the name of the Lord. It is used in various 
places in the Bible to express divine worship, and is rendered in 
the Septuagint by a phrase which in the New Testament expresses 
that worship.{ Nor is it probable, if a conspiracy or combination 
of wicked men had been formed so soon after the creation, that God 
would have borne with them for so many centuries. 

In regard to the difficulty suggested by our author of reconciling 
the authorized version with matter of fact, since he thinks it evident 
that Adam and Abel called upon God, and therefore it could not be 
properly said that men then “began to call upon the name of the 
Lord;” we reply, that of Adam’s piety we know nothing, Abel was 
slain, of Seth’s we have no proof, and of Cain’s we have little to ex- 
pect. There might have been a suspension of divine worship, which 
was revived by Enos. 

Respecting the sacrifice of Cain and Abel, Mr. Smith adopts the 
commonly-received opinion, that the cause of the acceptance of Abel’s 


© See also Gen. iv, 19; Exod. vi, 25; xxi, 10; 1 Sam. xxv, 43. 

tT See Gen. ix, 20; Num. xvi, 46; 2 Chron. xxix, 27; Deut. ii, 25, 31. Some 
may think that Gen. x, 8, forms an exception. 

t Compare the phrase nin nwa RP, ércxareiodar 7H dvduare (or 7 dvoua) 
.. Tod Kupiov, Gen. xii, 8; Psalm Ixxix, 6; "Isaiah lxiv, 6; Jer. x, 25, with Acts 
ii, 21; ix, 14. 
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offering was his faith in the promised Redeemer, in accordance with 
which he offered animal sacrifice, while faithless Cain was content 
to offer the fruzts of the earth. In this view we agree with him, but 
not in his version of the following passage in regard to their offer- 
ing: “ And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? and why 
is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt not thou be 
accepted? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door: and unto 
thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” Gen. iv, 6, 7. 
The latter part of the seventh verse he renders thus: “ And if thou 
doest not well, a sin-offering coucheth at the door,” p. 205. ‘This 
emendation (first given by Dr. Lightfoot) he approves of, for the 
following reasons: That we cannot suppose that Cain was to rule 
over Abel, who is not mentioned in the connexion; that the word 
nxvn in many places means a sin-offering; and that it affords some 
consolation to Cain. Now, in reply to the first objection, we have to 
say that we do not refer “him,” in the phrase “thou shalt rule over 
him,” to Abel, but to something totally different, which we will pre- 
sently give. That the word nxvn sometimes means a sin-offering, 
we readily grant. Which of the two meanings it has here, sin or a 
sin-offering, must be determined from the context. What he says 
respecting Cain’s consolation, is but little to the point; Cain was ad- 
monished te be on his guard. The objections we have to our author’s 
emendation are these: That the word ysn, from y2%, to lie, rendered 
“lieth” by our translators, is a participle, which in Hebrew, as well 
as in other languages, is frequently used for a noun. Here it means 
the lurker, as applied to the lurking lion who was at the door ready 
to devour him. Herea masculine pronoun is used, 42, which does not 
agree in gender with nxtn, which is feminine, but agrees with y2s, 
lurker : consequently the passage means that “sin, like a lurking lion, 
lies at the door; but unto thee shall (or may) be his desire: i. e., he 
shall be perfectly under thy control, and thou mayest rule over him.”* 
This seems to us consistent with the whole scope of the passage. But 
to apply it to a sin-offering appears quite strange. What propriety 
would there be in representing a sin-offering lying (a lurker) at the 
door? and then what explanation can be given of the phrase, “ Unto 
thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him?’ ‘To us this, 
seems to admit of no probable solution. 

With Grotius, Puffendorf, and many other distinguished men, he 
believes that God taught Adam what are commonly called the heads 
of natural law. This appears to us very reasonable; for we cannot 
suppose for a moment that God created man, and turned him loose 


® See Gesenius’s Hebrew Léxicon, under the word v3. 
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into the world, without giving him a knowledge of his will and the 
laws by which his life was to be governed. Among these laws, he 
thinks was the observance of the Sabbath; and he so translates the 
passage in Genesis, respecting the sanctification of that day, as to 
make it read that God commanded man to sanctify and observe it. 
“Perhaps the whole may be more correctly rendered as follows: 
And God rested on the seventh day from all his works which he had 
made; and God caused (man) to bless and worship on the seventh 
day, and ordered (him) to sanctify it.’ But here we must again 
differ from our author ; we cannot perceive any reason for his emen- 
dation of the authorized version. In the original, the word 372 does 
not mean to cause to bless, but simply to bless; wp is used fre- 
quently in the Bible, and never means to cause another to sanctify 
a thing, but merely to sanctify; and there is no word in the text 
corresponding to “worship.” If this version of the passage be allow- 
able, then as many and different versions may be given as Proteus 
has shapes, and every part of Scripture becomes dubious. 

Next in order is the Deluge. After discussing the structure of 
the ark, the entry of Noah into it, and his abode there, our author 
answers in a very satisfactory manner the objections that have been 
made to a deluge :— 

“1. The want of any direct history of a deluge by the profane writers of 
antiquity ; 2. The apparent impossibility of accounting for the quantity of wa- 
ter necessary to overflow the whole earth; and 3. The absence of any appa- 


rent necessity for a universal deluge, as the same result might have been 
accomplished by a partial one.”—P. 254. 


In reply to the first objection, he shows conclusively that nearly 
all nations have a tradition of a deluge, and that it has been men- 
tioned by some of the most distinguished historians of antiquity. 
The mass of evidence which he produces on this point, one might 
think would satisfy the most sceptical. In regard to the second, he 
observes that it is probable there now exists water enough to effect 
this purpose, which is concealed in the bowels of the earth and in 
the air, supported in the latter by electricity, upon the discharge of 
which it would fall to the earth, 


“ While the waters of the ocean, those from which fountains originate, and 
those contained in the solid earth itself, would rise from the very centre to 
meet the waters which descended from above. Thus the breaking up of the 
fountains of the deep, and the opening of the windows of heaven, would 
accompany each other, as Moses tells us they actually did; for, according to 
him, both happened at the same time.”—Pp. 262, 263. 


To the third objection he replies, that the language of Scripture 
implies the universality of the deluge: ‘And all the high hills that 
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were under the whole heaven were covered ;” that it is probable that 
a large part of the earth’s surface was then inhabited, and these dis- 
tricts could not be inundated for twelve months without affecting the 
other parts of the earth’s surface; that if but one district had been 
inundated, there would have been no need of building the ark, &c., 
since Noah might have removed to another district. 

The Triad, found in many systems of paganism, and considered 
by some Christian philosophers (among whom is the great Cudworth) 
as a reference to the Trinity of persons in the Godhead, is supposed 
by our author to refer to the three sons of Noah. This latter sup- 
position seems to us more probable than the former; for it seems 
quite clear that the doctrine of the Trinity is not a doctrine taught 
us by anything in nature, but is peculiar to the gospel dispensation, 
although some divines think, but with little reason, that the plural 
form (2-7) for God, used in the Old Testament, is an intimation 
of that doctrine.* At the same time, we think there are some in- 
stances in which it will be very difficult to identify this Triad with 
the sons of Noah. 

After some observations on the rainbow and the most common 
interpretation of it; which is, that the bow was seen before the flood, 
and after that event was appointed to Noah as a sign; and granting 
this interpretation to be allowable, he nevertheless says :— 

“ We have not, in the whole range of Scripture history, any case similar to 
the one before us, explained in this manner. We have, indeed, many in- 
stances in which the Lord has condescended to give signs to his creatures. 
Unto Ahaz he said, ‘ A virgin shall conceive,’ &c., Isa. vii, 14; unto Abra- 
ham, a ‘ smoking furnace and a burning lamp’ were displayed, Gen. xv, 17; 
unto Hezekiah, the shadow went ten degrees back on the dial of Ahaz, 
2 Kings xx, 11; Isa. xxxviii, 8; and, in the case of Gideon, ‘ the fleece was 
wet, and all the ground about it was dry; and then afterward, ‘it was dry, 
and all the ground about it was wet,’ Judg. vi, 38-40. But, in all these cases, 
we have something new in nature—no mere oe of a well-known pre- 
existing phenomenon. We do not think that the case before us should be so 
interpreted as to form an exception to this general rule. Yet we do not 
clearly see our way to a satisfactory solution. The passage presents an inde- 
terminate problem on the ground of insufficient data. We will not dogmatize 
on the subject; but venture to suggest what appears to us to be the most pro- 
bable solution—that this bow had not been seen prior to the floed; and that 
some change at that time took place, either in the state of the atmosphere, or 


in the refrangible power of ve je of rain, which then produced, and still con- 
tinues to produce, the beautiful phenomenon which we call the rainbow."— 


Pp. 307, 308. 

© It was a custom among the Hebrews, in speaking of anything great, to put 
it in the plural. Thus, Amy, eloah, sing., a god; plur., DTD, elohim, a great 
god, the Almighty: M302, béhémah, sing., a beast; plur., M722, bzhémoth, a 
great beast, the behemoth: "78, adhon, sing., master; plur., D258, adhonim, 
Lord. This plural form isapplied even to Abraham, 0°"5, hhayyim, plur., life. 
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If there were any good reason to suppose that there was no rain 
before the flood, which is the opinion of some, all difficulty in regard 
to the rainbow would immediately vanish. The Scripture quoted 
to show its probability, appears to us to give no probability to it at 
all. ‘“ And every plant of the field before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it grew: for the Lord God had not caused 
it to rain upon the earth, and there was not a man to till the ground. 
But (or, and) there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground.” Gen. ii, 5,6. From this last verse some 
have concluded that the watering of the earth before the flood was 
not brought about by rain, but by a mist somewhat resembling dew, 
we suppose, in its effects. The Hebrew word 5x, rendered “mist,” 
means a vapour, such as clouds are formed of; and consequently 
the watering of the earth by this means was in fact rain. 

The reason assigned for the non-existence of plants is, that “the 
Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth.” This 
shows that there was some connexion between the existence of 
plants and rain. Besides this, rain would have been of little use 
before plants were created. But after their creation (or rather, per- 
haps, at the very time of their creation) “there went up a mist,” 
&c. And thus we think that the rain mentioned in the fifth verse, 
and the watering of the earth by a mist in the sixth verse, mean the 
same thing. But if there were no rain before the flood, the law of 
evaporation, or some other law, must have been different then from 
what it is now; and so nothing is gained by the hypothesis, for a 
miracle would still be necessary. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to adopt the opinion of our au- 
thor, that the bow was not seen before the flood, and that it was 
caused by some change in the law of refraction. 

In his history of the Scripture patriarchs, Mr. Smith discusses 
at length the history of Job, which has been a subject of more con- 
troversy than any other part of Scripture, and treats it with a 
great deal of ability and judgment. He renders it probable that 
“Job is the same person with Jobab, the son of Joktan,” who is 
mentioned in Gen. x, 29, and flourished about 2338 B. C. The 
following are the arguments which he offers in support of this 
date: That Job’s age, at the time of his death, was about the 
same as that of the patriarchs contemporary with Jobab; that 
the cardinal constellations of spring and autumn in his time were 
Chima and Chesil, or Taurus and Scorpio, and knowing their pre- 
sent longitude, we can compute from the precession of the equinox 
the time when they occupied that position in the heavens; that 
when Moses brought the Israelites out of Egypt every nation un- 
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der the heaven had lapsed into idolatry, especially the worship of 
images, so that Job must have lived before this event—otherwise it 
would be highly improbable that five such persons as Job and his 
friends should have been found in Idumea (in which he supposes Job 
resided) at that time; that when idolatry is alluded to, it is repre- 
sented as being the worship of the sun and moon, and punishable by 
the judge, Job xxxi, 26-28. The astronomical argument appears 
to us very feeble, as there is no good reason, from the reference that 
is made to the constellations Taurus and Scorpio, to suppose that 
they were spring and autumn constellations. ‘The following is the 
passage to which our author principally refers: “Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” Job 
xxxviii, 31. Our translators render the Hebrew word pv:722 
“sweet influences,” mistaking it for another word which has the same 
form in the plural in one instance in the Bible. The word means 
bands or ligatures, and is rendered by the Septuagint deapéc, a bond. 
The Lord demands of Job whether he could (or did) bind together 
this cluster of stars, or loose the bands of Orion, which constellation, 
in accordance with the views of the ancients, is represented as a 
mighty giant bound to the sky. But it may be thought that the 
prominence given them indicates their occupying prominent posi- 
tions in the zodiac. We think not; for, in the prophet Amos, who 
lived before Christ about 790, it is said, “ Seek him that maketh the 
seven stars (Pleiades) and Orion,” chap. v, ver. 8. Yet these could 
not have been the cardinal constellations of spring and autumn in 
the prophet’s time, but must have differed from it by at least twenty 
degrees. 

In reference to the Satan of the book of Job, which, however, Mr. 
Smith does not discuss in connexion with the preceding, he quotes 
the views of Wemys, and says: “ His exposition is ingenious, and 
may be correct: if well founded, it certainly obviates a serious diffi- 
culty; but in this case we are not so fully satisfied as to feel at liberty 
to decide between these conflicting opinions.” These views are, that 
the Satan of this book is a different being from the Satan of the other 
books of the Bible,—that he is a good angel, appointed by God to 
inspect the manners of men, and to give in his report at the divine 
judgment-seat ; and having some doubt of Job’s piety, he proceeded 
to test it. He supposes it to “be utterly incongruous to imagine that 
the enemy of God and man, the impure spirit, should have free and 
undebarred access whenever he chose it, to the divine presence ; 
that the Almighty should hold colloquies with him, and conde- 
scend to gratify him, especially for the accomplishment of purposes 
which might appear wholly malignant.” And, furthermore, Satan 
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“never exceeds his commission in the calamities with which Job 
was tried—which is a character scarcely attributable to him who is 
commonly called Satan and Abaddon.” In replying to this, we 
will first give a quotation from Gesenius: “The empty hypothesis 
of A. Schultens, Herder, Eichorn, and others, who held the Satan 
of the book of Job to be different from the Satan of the other books, 
regarding him as a good angel appointed to try the characters of 
men, and who therefore proposed in the prologue of this book every- 
where to read yun, i. e., tepcodevry¢, [one who goes about,] from the 
root pi, is now universally exploded.”* There is nothing incon- 
sistent with the devil’s character in regard to Job. In the book of 
Revelation, after Satan is represented as being cast out of heaven, it 
is said, “ the accuser of our brethren is cast down, which accused 
them before our God day and night,” chap. xii, ver. 10. Nor is it 
strange that Satan never exceeds his commission. When our Saviour, 
on a certain occasion, cast out devils, they besought him to permit 
them to enter into the herd of swine; and after permission was 
given they went. Thus we see that they can do nothing without 
divine permission. Satan has his limits, which he cannot pass. 

In describing the life and character of Abraham, our author meets 
with a chronological difficulty which has greatly perplexed the learned. 
“Moses says, ‘And Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran,’ Gen. xi, 26. And again: ‘And the days of 
Terah were two hundred and five years: and Terah died in Haran,’ 
ver. 32. We arealso told ‘that Abram was seventy and five years old 
when he departed out of Haran,’ Gen. xii, 4. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, we are assured by Stephen, Acts vii, 2-4, that ‘l'erah was dead 
before Abram left Haran.” Now if Abram was born when Terah was 
seventy years old, and he was seventy-five when his father died, then 
Terah, at the time of his death, would be but one hundred and forty- 
five. And since Abram stands first in the list of ‘'erah’s sons, it has 
been generally supposed that he was the oldest. Our author thinks 
that he was not, but that Haran was older than he, because he was 
married a considerable length of time before Abram was. This opin- 
ion he might have confirmed, and shown conclusively that Abram’s 
standing first in the list is no proof of his being the oldest, by reference 
to an analogous case: “ And Noah was five hundred years old: and 
Noah begat Shem, Ham, and Japhet,” Gen. v, 32. Almost every 
one concludes from Shem’s standing first in the list, that he was the 
oldest ; yet such was not the case. In Gen. x, 21, it is said, “ Unto 
Shem, also, the father of all the children of Eber, the brother of 


_ © Hebrew Lexicon, under the word (DD, 
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Japhet the elder, even to him were children born.” Here, then, 
Japhet, who is the last in the list, is declared to be older than Shem, 
the first one. It may be so with the list of Terah’s sons—which 
removes the difficulty; for no one, we suppose, will contend that 
all three were born the same year. But we can easily conceive 
why Abram and Shem should stand first—they were the illustrious 
ancestors of the Hebrews, and consequently would be first in the 
mind of Moses. 

The remaining chapters of the book are taken up in discussing 
the religion of the patriarchs and the rise of empires, to enter into a 
coftsideration of which would carry us beyond the limits we have 
prescribed for ourselves. 


Art VI—JOHN RANDOLPH. 


The Life of John Randolph of Roanoke. By Huan A. GaRLanp. 2 vols., 12mo. 
New-York: Appleton & Co. 1851. 


Joun Ranpotpy,—of Roanoke, as he loved to write,—was a son of 
“the Ancient Dominion,” born on the 2d day of June, 1773. By his 
mother’s side he was a descendant of Pocahontas, the celebrated 
Indian princess. In his childhood he was noted for the almost un- 
controllable ardour of his temperament; and before he was four 
years old he would swoon away in fits of infantile passion. There 
was always, what he calls, “a spice of the devil in his temper.” His 
constitution was frail, his complexion effeminate, and his skin as tender 
and delicate as an infant’s. He cared not for the sports of his associ- 
ates, and spurned the restraints of the pedagogue. He loved solitude, 
and pursued his own desultory course of reading, as chance or his 
own choice directed. In the family library, where he spent the 
larger portion of his time, he had devoured before reaching his 
eleventh year, Voltaire and Shakspeare, Tales of the Genii and the 
Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Tom Jones, Plutarch, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, Thomson’s Seasons, Robinson Crusoe, and Quintus 
Curtius. A strange medley for a child! And this rambling way 
of reading he lamented and denounced, though he pursued it in his 
mature age. “I have been,” said he, “the creature of impulse, the 
sport of chance, the victim of my own uncontrolled and uncontrolla- 
ble sensations.” He deemed himself a child of destiny, a football 
for the fates. A curse, he was wont to say, clung to his race, and 
he was quite sure that, in all his wanderings, in solitary retitement 
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at Roanoke, and m the whirl of political dissipation, he felt this 
curse cleaving to himself. Mr. Garland mentions, as “a remarkable 
coincidence,” that successively his birth-place, the cherished home 
of his childhood, and the house in which he spent the first fifteen 
years of his manhood, were each destroyed by fire. Randolph saw in 
these conflagrations the lowering curse which hung over him—the 
lurid reflection of inevitable destiny. In infancy he was left father- 
less, and his mother appears to have had little, if any, control over 
him in his waywardness, although she lavished her love upon him, 
and aimed to instil into his youthful heart lessons of piety. And he 
never forgot her. She died when he was about fifteen. He carried 
her picture with him in all his journeyings, and was wont to speak 
of her as the only friend he ever had. Often was he known to ejacu- 
late her name and to repeat the prayers she taught him with an 
earnestness that called forth tears from those who heard him. Ina 
letter to a friend, written a quarter of a century after her death, he 
says :— 

“ When I could first remember, I slept in the same bed with my widowed 
mother : each night, before putting me to bed, I repeated on my knees before 
her the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed ; each morning, kneeling in the 
bed, I put up my little hands in prayer in the same form. Years have since 
passed away; I have been a sceptic, a professed scoffer, glorying in my infi- 
delity, and vain of the ingenuity with which I could defend it. Prayer never 
crossed my mind, but in scorn. I am now conscious that the lessons above 
mentioned, taught me by my dear and revered mother, are of more value to 
me than all that I have learned from my preceptors and compeers. On Sun- 
day I said my catechism, a great part of which at the distance of thirty-five 
years I can yet repeat.”—-Vol. i, p. 12. 

By the occasional instructions of his step-father, a gentleman of 
literary taste, and a year’s tuition at a grammar school in Virginia, 
young Randolph was prepared for college. He spent a few months 
at Princeton, whence he removed, for what cause is not mentioned, 
to Columbia College, in this city. Here he remained but a short 
time. His classical studies were closed, finally, before reaching his 
sixteenth year. In his own language, “all his noble and generous 
aspirations had been quenched.” He was wont to charge it to his 
destiny ; and, when at the zenith of his popularity as an orator and 
a leader in debate, he mourned over his lack of early training, and 
in the bitterness of his spirit would frequently exclaim, “I am an 
ignorant man, sir!” There is some truth, mingled with a little: 
wormwood, in the following reminiscence from his own pen :— 

“My mother once expressed a wish to me, that I might one day or other 
be as great a speaker as Jerman Baker or Edmund Randolph! That gave 


the bent to my disposition. At Princeton College, where I spent a few months, 
(1787,) the prize of elocution was borne away by mouthers and ranters. I 
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never would speak if I could possibly avoid it; and when I could not, repeated, 
without gesture, the shortest piece that I had committed tomemory. I remem- 
ber some verses from Pope, and the first anonymous letter from Newberg, 
made up the sum and substance of my spoutings, and I can yet repeat much 
of the first epistle (to Lord Chatham) of the former, and a good deal of the 
latter. I was then as conscious of my superiority over my competitors in de- 
livery and elocution, as I am now that they are sunk in oblivion ; and I despised 
the award and the umpires in the bottom cf my heart. I believe that there is 
nowhere such foul play as among professors and schoolmasters, more especially 
if they are priests. I have had a contempt for college honours ever since.”— 
Vol. i, p. 23. 


This is highly characteristic. Mouthers and ranters are very apt 
to bear away the prize: yet it is not very wonderful if professors, 
even when they are priests, are unable to discern latent superiority 
in those who mount the rostra only when they cannot help it; and 
when there, repeat the shortest pieces, monotonously, and without 
gesture. 

The sudden and untimely death of his elder brother, Richard, one 
of the most promising men in Virginia, appears to have affected him 
even more deeply than that of his mother. It was a blow from 
which he never recovered. In the language of Mr. Garland :— 


“Tlis extreme sensibility had been deeply touched, the quick irritability of 
his temper exasperated by the tragic events of his family. A father’s face he 
had never seen, save what his lively imagination would picture to itself from 
the lines of a miniature likeness which he always wore in his bosom. The 
fond caresses of a tender mother, who alone knew him, were torn from him in 
his childhood. The second brother had died in his youth; and now the oldest, 
the best, the pride and hope of the family, after years of suffering and perse- 
cution, just as he had triumphed over calumny and oppression, was suddenly 
called away. We may well imagine how deep, how poignant was his grief, 
when, thirty years thereafter, in the solitude of his hermitage at Roanoke, his 
lively fancy brought back those early scenes with all the freshness of recent 
events, and caused him to exclaim with the Indian chief, who had been de- 
pevvad of all his children by the white man’s hand— Not a drop of Logan’s 
slood—father’s blood except St. George, the most bereaved and pitiable of the 
step-sons of nature ’ ”—Vol. i, pp. 69, 79. 


Thereafter Mr. Randolph, now at the head of a large household, 
became more and more repulsive in his temper. Restless and un- 
happy, with all the appliances of wealth about him, his morbid spirit 
appears to have taken its only solace from gloomy meditations upon 
his own wretchedness. He had no friends, and wanted none; and, 
as to looking to a higher source for grace and consolation, the idea 
appears not, as yet, to have entered his imagination. He had been 
crossed in love, too. His heart had been offered up, he says, with 
“a devotion that knew no reserve.” “One I loved better than my 
own soul, or Him that created it;” and his biographer seems to think 
these things an all-sufficient reason for his hero’s querulous misan- 
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thropy, and for the “ melancholy gloom of fanciful despair,” wherein 
he wrapped himself. Adverting to the effects produced by the death 
of his brother Richard, Mr. Garland says :— 

“ He had no confidential friend; nor would any tie, however sacred, excuse 


inquiry. Why should it? for who can minister to a mind diseased, or pluck 
from the heart*its deep-rooted sorrow ?”—Vol. i, p. 70. 


That question was well enough in the lips of Macbeth, where the 
poet placed it, but rather too poetical for the sober page of a biogra- 
pher in a Christian land. Our author is still more magniloquent, 
and runs into bombast, if not something worse, when speaking of 
his hero’s youthful love-scrape, and the girl who jilted him :— 

“ Here, reader, we let drop the curtain. Its thick folds of half a centu 
are impervious to the light of mortal eyes; ask not a look beyond the mysteri- 
ous veil. There are secrets we trust not to a friend, that we betray not to 
ourselves, and which none but the impious curiosity of a heartless world would 
ever dare to penetrate. Let the gross impulses, the base considerations of 
worldly gain, that constitute the ground and the motive of most human associ- 
ations, suffice as fit subjects for your cold observation, your ridicule and con- 
tempt; but hold sacred, or look with awe on, that deep self-sacrificing passion, 
which, springing from the soul of man, is all-embracing in its love, fathomless, 
infinite, and divine! Enough to know, that in the bosom of this man there 
glowed the fires of such a love, that continued to burn through life, and were 
only extinguished amid the crumbling ruins of the altar by the damp dews that 
gathered over them in the dark valley and the shadow of death.”—Vol. i, 
p- 184. 


Mr. Randolph made his first appearance as a public speaker at 
the Charlotte court, Va., in March, 1799. He was then a candidate 
to represent that district in Congress. The celebrated Patrick 
Henry preceded him in the last great effort he ever made. An out- 
line of his speech is given in Wirt’s life of that eminent orator. It 
was truly a master-piece of eloquence, and at its close his hearers 
were bathed in tears, so vividly had he pictured the evils of dis- 
union; for even then the cry of State rights had led many of the lead- 
ing minds of Virginia to the very verge of nullification and secession. 
Randolph, then unknown to fame, a beardless stripling, rose to reply. 
Mr. Garland describes his appearance on the occasion, and spreads 
out what the reader cannot help supposing will be an intellectual 
feast. It is John Randolph’s maiden speech. The time, the occa- 
sion, the subject—all conspire to whet the reader’s eagerness. Page 
after page is perused. It hardly meets expectation, and appears, 
despite its stilted phraseology, to grow flatter and more common- 
place as he proceeds. Perhaps the reporters of that day were not 
skilled in their vocation. Even this fails to account for the drowsi- 
ness which steals' upon the reader, and he is perplexed in the 
extreme to account for the effects said to have been produced upon 
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the vast multitude by the youthful antagonist of the veteran Henry. 
But the peroration, where the orator parodies the Shakspearian 
speech of Brutus on the death of Ceesar, is now reached ; and at its 
close, the mystery is explained, and the reputation of Randolph vin- 
dicated, by the following decidedly cool statement :— 

“We do not pretend, reader, to give you the language of John Randolph on 
this occasion ; nor are we certain even that the thoughts are his. We have 
nothing but the faint tradition of near fifty years to go upon; and happy are 
we if all our researches have enabled us to make even a tolerable approxima- 
tion to what was said.”—Vol. i, p. 141. 

In all fairness, a paragraph like this ought to have preceded, 
rather than followed, this invention. We are clearly of the opin- 
ion that if our author’s happiness depends, as he intimates, upon the 
“if” in the last-quoted sentence, he has no right to be happy. There 
are, fortunately, numerous genuine specimens of Randolph’s forensic 
efforts in the volumes before us; and in the first Congress, under 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson, he had already reached the high 
position of a leader in the debates. As chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means—in some respects the most important position 
in the House—he was brought into daily communication with the 
executive departments. He was remarkable for his untiring indus- 
try, and unremitting in his devotion to his public duties. In all his 
public career, mixed up as it is with many strange idiosyncrasies, 
there is ever apparent an unyielding adherence to what he thought 
the right. He hated, indeed, what he called federalism, with an in- 
tense bitterness; but he was never known to abandon principle for 
policy. He was equally unsparing in his denunciations of what he 
deemed wrong in his own party, and very soon became obnoxious to 
his chosen associates. What was called the Yazoo speculation—“ a 
colossus of turpitude,” in the language of Mr. Garland—called forth 
his most strenuous opposition. Members of Mr. Jefferson’s cabinet 
had a pecuniary interest in the matter, and hence open and avowed 
hostility against the democratic leader pervaded the democratic 
ranks. Indeed, a party was soon formed for the purpose of putting 
down the member from Virginia: and they were successful. We 
quote from his biographer :— 


“Times had changed ; the country was involved in war, and all its resources 
were pledged to a successful issue; redoubled efforts must now be made to 
drive him from the councils of the nation, who had opposed its measures, and 
foreboded nothing but evil as their caneegrnes. Never was a political can- 


vass conducted with more animation. In Buckingham, Mr. Randolph was 
threatened with personal violence if he attempted to address the people. Some 
of the older and more prudent persons advised him to retire, and not appear 
in public. ‘ You know very little of me,’ said he, ‘ or you would not give such 
advice.’ He was a man\incapable of fear. Soon proclamation was made that 
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Mr. Randolph would address the people. A dense throng gathered around ; 
he mounted the hustings; on the outskirts there hung a lowering and sullen 
crowd, that evidently meditated insult or violence on the first opportunity. 
He commenced : ‘I understand that I am to be insulted to-day if I attempt to 
address the people—that a mob is prepared to lay their rude hands upon me, 
and drag me from these hustings, for daring to exercise the rights of a free- 
man.’ Then fixing his keen eye on the malcontents, and stretching out and 
slowly waving his long fore-finger towards them, he continued: ‘My Bible 
teaches me that the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, but that the fear 
of man is the consummation of folly.” He then turned to the people, and went 
on with his discourse. No one dared to disturb him—his spell was upon them 
—like the Ancient Mariner, ‘ he held them with his glittering eye,’ and made 
them listen against their will to the story of their country’s wrongs, and to feel 
that deep wounds had been inflicted in the sides of her constitution by those 
that now sought his political destruction, if not his life. 

“Mr. Randolph made extraordinary exertions during this canvass. He 
felt that something more than his own success or his own reputation were 
staked on the issue; and never was he more powerful, more commanding, 
more overwhelming in his eloquence. 

“In his favourite county of Prince Edward, where the people loved him 
like a brother, he surpassed even himself. A young man, who was a student 
in a neighbouring ola, declares that he stood on his feet for three hours 
unconscious of the flight of time—that he never heard such burning words fall 
from the lips of man, and was borne along on the tide of his impassioned elo- 
quence like a feather on the bosom of a cataract. When he had ceased—when 
his voice was no longer heard, and his form had disappeared in the throng, 
no one moved—the people stood still as though they had been shocked by a 
stroke of lightning—their fixed eyes and pallid cheeks resembled marble 
statues, or petrified Roman citizens in the forum of Pompeii or Herculaneum. 

“ But it was all in vain; the overwhelming pressure from without was more 
than even Charlotte district could withstand; and their favourite son was 
compelled to retire for a short time, while the storm of war was passing over 
the land, and to seek repose in the shades of Roanoke.”—Vol. i, pp. 310, 311. 


On his retirement from the councils of the nation, Mr. Randolph 
led a life of seclusion and solitude, unchequered—it is his own 
declaration—by ‘“‘a single ray of enjoyment.” In a letter to a 
friend, he says :— 

“T had taken so strong a disgust against public business, conducted ‘as it had 
been for years past, that I doubt my fitness for the situation from which I have 
been dismissed. ‘The House of Representatives was as odious to me as ever 
school-room was to a truant boy. To be under the dominion of such wretches 
as (with few exceptions) composed the majority, was intolerably irksome to 
my feelings; and although my present situation is far from enviable, I feel the 
value of the exchange.” 


To the same friend, in a letter written a few months afterward, 


he says :-— 

‘My body is wholly worn out, and the intellectual part much shattered. 
Were I to follow the dictates of prudence, I should convert my estates into 
money, and move northwardly. I wish I could say something of my future 
movements. I look forward without hope. Clouds and darkness hang upon 
my prospects ; and should my feeble frame hang together a few years longer, 
the time may arrive when my best friends, as well as myself, may pray that 

“a close be put to the same.” 
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By the earnest solicitation of his friends, however, he again con- 
sented to be a candidate for Congress, and in 1815 was triumphantly 
re-elected. His success afforded him no pleasure, except as it was a 
source of gratification to others. He says :— 


“T cannot force myself to think on the subject of public affairs. I am en- 
grossed by reflections of a very different and far more important nature ; and 
I look forward to the future in this world, to say nothing of the next, with 
anticipations that forbid any idle expression of exultation. On the contrary, 
my sensations are such as become a dependent creature, whose only hope for 
salvation rests upon the free grace of Him to whom we must look for peace in 
this world, as well as in the world to come.” 


We are thus introduced to the most interesting portion of Mr. 
Randolph’s life, and gradually the secret of his disquietude and 
anguish of soul is revealed. He had been a student and an admirer 
of the more prominent teachers of infidelity. Hume and Hobbes, 
Bayle, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and Gibbon, were his especial favour- 
ites. He had cultivated sceptical philosophy from what he calls his 
“vain-glorious boyhood.” He had looked upon Christianity as cant, 
and deemed its professors hypocrites or fanatics. In his solitude at 
Roanoke—where, in his own language, he was as much out of the 
world as if he had been in Kamtschatka or Juan Fernandez—the 
terrors of hell got hold upon him. The delusions of infidelity melted 
away, and the expressions found in letters to his intimate friends, 
show very clearly that the Holy Spirit was striving with him. Thus 
to his friend Key he says :— 


“ Among the causes of uneasiness which have laid hold upon me lately, is a 
strong anxiety for the welfare of those whom I love, and whom I see walking 
in darkness. But there is one source of affliction, the last and deepest, which 
I must reserve till we meet, if I can prevail upon myself to communicate it 
even then. It was laid open by one of those wonderful coincidences, which 
men call chance, but which manifest the hand of God. It has lacerated my 
heart, and taken from it its last hope in this world. Ought I not to bless God 
for the evil (as it seems in my sight) as well as the good? Is it not the great- 
est of blessings, if it be made the means of drawing me unto him? Do I 
know what to ask at his hands? Is he not the judge of what is good for me ? 
If it be his pleasure that I perish, am I not conscious that the sentence is just ? 

“Implicitly, then, will I throw myself upon his mercy: ‘ Not my will, but 
thine be done ;’ ‘ Lord, be merciful to me a sinner ;’ ‘ Help, Lord, or I perish.’ 
And now, my friend, if, after these glimpses of the light, I should shut mine 
eyes and harden my heart, which now is as melted wax ; if I should be enticed 
back to the ‘herd,’ and lose all recollection of my wounds, how much deeper 
my guilt than his whose heart has never been touched by the sense of his per- 
ishing, undone condition !"—Vol. ii, p. 67. 


And again, a little later, to the same friend :— 


“T think that the state of solitude and dereliction in which I am placed, has 
not been without some good effect in giving me better views than I have had 
of the most important of all subjects; and I would not exchange it, comfortless 
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as it is, for the heartless intercourse of the world. I know that ‘if a man says 
he loves God, and hates his brother, he is a liar ;’ but I do not hate my breth- 
ren of the human family. I fear, however, that I cannot love them as I ought. 
But God, I hope and trust, will in his good time put better dispositions into 
my heart. There are few of them, I am persuaded, more undeserving of love 
than I am. 

“ Every day brings with it new evidences of my weakness and utter inability, 
of myself, to do any good thing, or even to conceive a single good thought. 
With the unhappy father in the Gospel, I ery out, ‘Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief! When I think of the goodness, and wisdom, and power 
of God, I seem, in my own eyes, a devil in all but strength. I say this to you, 
who will not ascribe it to affected humility. Sometimes I have better views, 
but again I am weighed down to the very earth, or lost in a labyrinth of 
doubts and perplexities. The hardness of my own heart grieves and aston- 
ishes me. Then, again, I settle down in a state of coldness and indifference, 
which is worse than all. But the quivering of our frail flesh, often the effect 
of physical causes, cannot detract from the mercy of our Creator, and to him 
I commit myself. ‘ Thy will be done! ”—Vol. ii, p. 95. 


Of course, by those who knew no better, these, and similar out- 
pourings of the agony of a wounded spirit, were regarded as the rav- 
ings of delirium. His biographer evidently thought so; and his 
explanations of the causes of his hero’s madness are put forth with 
a shallow profundity, which evinces that he knew nothing of the 
matter. He says :— 


“ When we come to consider the solitude in which he lived, the emaciated 
condition of his delicate frame, worn down by long and torturing disease, the 
irritable state of his nervous system—‘ he was almost like a man without a 
skin ’"—the constant and sleepless excitement of his mental faculties and of his 
brilliant imagination induced by this morbid irritability ; when we throw our- 
selves into his condition, and conceive of the crowd of burning thoughts that 

yressed upon his mind—pass in melancholy review the many friends that had 
een torn from him by the hand of death, the many who had forgotten him 
and forsaken him as a fallen man, no longer serviceable to them—call to 
remembrance that his own father’s house was desolate, St. George in the mad- 
house, himself, like Logan, alone in his cabin, without a drop of his father’s 
blood save that which coursed in his own well-nigh exhausted veins—and, 
above all, when we call to remembrance his first, his youthful, and his only 
love, which is said to have greatly revived in his mind at this time with the 
painful yet hallowed associations that clustered around its cherished memory, 
who can wonder that a man with the temperament of John Randolph, under 
these circumstances should fling away all restraint, and should ery aloud in 
the anguish of his soul, and should so act and speak as to excite the astonish- 
ment of those around, and induce them to believe that he was a madman! 
In a similar situation David was a madman; Byron was a madman; Rousseau 
—all high-souled, deep-feeling men of genius, in the eye of the world, were 
madmen.”—Vol. ii, pp. 97, 98. 


Truly a strange collocation! David,—he means the sweet singer 
of Israel,—Byron, Rousseau, madmen all! And how satisfactory 
the reasons, philosophical and psychological, which he gives for his 
hero’s grief at the newly-discovered hardness of his heart, and for 
his cry to the Holy One, “Help thou my unbelief?” 
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In this state of mind, Randolph appears to have continued for 
several months. He pored over the sacred volume, attended the 
public worship of God, fasted, and wept, and agonized in prayer. 
The result is told by himself, in a letter dated Roanoke, Septem- 
ber 7, 1818 :— 


“ Congratulate me, dear Frank—wish me joy you need not; give it you 
cannot—I am at last reconciled to my God, and have assurance of his pardon, 
through faith in Christ, against which the very gates of hell cannot prevail. 
Fear hath been driven out by perfect love. I now know that you know how I 
feel; and within a month, for the first time, I understand your feelings and 
character, and that of every real Christian. Love to Mrs. Key and your brood. 

“T am not now afraid of being ‘ righteous overmuch,’ or of ‘ Methodistical 
notions.’ Thine, in truth, J. R. of R.” 
— Vol. ii, pp. 99, 100. 


The reader will be pleased with a few more extracts from his cor- 
respondence at this period. To Dr. Brockenbrough, who had attri- 
buted the change in his religious sentiments to a heated imagination, 
he says :— 


“T cannot express sorrow—for Ido not feel it—at the impression which you 
tell me my last fetter made upon you. May it lead tothe same happy conse- 
quences that I have experienced—which I now feel—in that sunshine of the 
heart, which the peace of God, that passeth all understanding, alone can bestow! 

“ Your imputing such sentiments to a heated imagination does not surprise 
me, who have been bred in the school of Hobbes and Bayle, and Shaftesbury 
and Bolingbroke, and Hume and Voltaire and Gibbon; who have cultivated 
the sceptical philosophy from my vain-glorious boyhood—I might almost say 
childhood—and who have felt all that unutterable disgust which hypocrisy and 
cant and fanaticism never fail to excite in men of education and refinement, 
superadded to our natural repugnance to Christianity. I am not, even now, 
insensible to this impression ; but as the excesses of her friends (real or pre- 
tended) can never alienate the votary of liberty from a free form of govern- 
ment, and enlist him under the banners of despotism, so neither can the cant 
of fanaticism, or hypocrisy, or of both (for so far from being incompatible, they 
are generally found united in the same character—may God in his mercy pre- 
serve and defend us from both!) disgust tke pious with true religion.”—Vol. 
ii, p. 100. 


The doctor, it seems, had indulged in a fling at what he called 
Methodism, in commenting upon his friend’s rapturous expressions 
of assurance of the divine favour. Randolph says, in reply :— 


“ By the way, this term Methodist in religion is of vast compass and effect— 
like tory in politics, or aristocrate in Paris, ‘ with the lamp-post for its second,’ 
some five or six-and-twenty years ago. 

“ Dr. Hoge? ‘a Methodist parson.’ Frank Key ? ‘a fanatic, (I heard him 
called so not ten days ago,) ‘a Methodistical, whining, &c., &c.’ Wilberforce ? 
‘a Methodist.’ Mrs. Hannah More? ‘ ditto.’ It ought never to be forgotten, 
that real converts to Christianity on opposite sides of the globe, agree at the 
same moment to the same facts. Thus Dr. Hoge and Mr. Key, although 
strangers, understand perfectly what each other feels and believes. 

“If I were to show a MS. in some unknown tongue to half a dozen persons, 
strangers to each other anc natives of different countries, and they should all 
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give me the same translation, could I doubt their acquaintance with the strange 
anguage ? On the contrary, can I, who am but a smatterer in Greek, believe 
an interpreter who pretends to a knowledge of that tongue, and yet cannot 
tell the meaning of rizrw ?”—Vol. ii, p. 102. 


Among Mr. Randolph’s friends, there was one of a very different 
spirit from the generality of those who corresponded with him. It 
was Frank Key, as he calls him in the preceding extract—a man 
who was not ashamed of being styled a fanatic, and upon whom the 
dreaded epithet, Methodistic, had no influence. Here is his letter 
to Randolph, on receiving the news of his friend’s conversion :— 


“T do, indeed, my dear friend, rejoice with you—I have long wished, and 
often believed with confidence, that you would experience what God has now 
blessed you with. I need not tell you (if I could) of its value, for I trust you 
feel it to be ‘ unspeakable.’ May the grace that has brought you from ‘ dark- 
ness to light,’ from ‘ death to life,’ keep you forever! 

“Nor do I rejoice merely on your own account or mine. The wonders that 
God is everywhere doing show us that these are no ordinary times, and justify 
us in hoping and expecting for greater manifestations of his power and good- 
ness. You stand on an eminence— let your light shine’ brightly, that all may 
see it—steadily, that they may know whence it comes, and‘ glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.’ 

“ Write to me often and particularly ; ‘out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh ;’ and may I always hear that you are following the guid- 
ance of that blessed Spirit that will ‘lead you into all truth,’ leaning on that 
almighty arm that has been extended to deliver you, trusting only in the only 
Saviour, and ‘ going on’ in your way to him ‘ rejoicing.’ ”—Vol.ii, pp. 103, 104. 


From the same pen there are, in the volumes before us, several 
other letters breathing the same spirit,—full of Christian sympathy, 
earnest exhortation, and practical advice. We ean afford room only 
for the following, on the subject of his friend’s return to public 
duties as a member of Congress :— 


“ You know my opinion about public life—that a man has no more right to 
decline it than to seek it. I do not know, perhaps, all its dangers, but I have 
no doubt they are great. But whatever they be, the grace of God is sufficient 
for them; and he who enters upon them with a sole view to his glory, and de- 
pends entirely on his grace, will find ‘crooked things made straight, and the 
mountains made plains before him. Certainly in such a state, a man who lives 
‘by faith and not by sight’ can evidently serve the cause of religion; and I 
trust and pray that thus your light may shine. 

“ You will indeed be set ‘on a hill.’ Innumerable eyes will be fastened on 
you. The men of the world will look for something with which they may re- 
proach you, and your faith; while ‘ the blessed company of all faithful people’ 
will look to see if they may ‘ take knowledge of you, that you have been with 
Christ ’"—may they have to ‘ thank God always for you!’ 

“You have no idea what an interest is excited m your behalf among reli- 
gious persons. I believe that many a fervent prayer is offered up for you by 
people who never saw your face.”—Vol. ii, pp. 106, 107. 


In a few months after his conversion, Mr. Randolph was led to 
see the sinfulness- of holding his fellow-men in bondage. In the 
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month of May, 1819, he made that “will,” by which he emanci- 
pated his slaves, and which caused so much discussion and conten- 
tion at his death. The following is the language of that document, 
written, as we have said, some eight months after the letter in which 
he calls upon his friend to rejoice with him in having attained assur- 
ance of the divine forgiveness :— 

“T give to my slaves their freedom, to which my conscience tells me they 
are justly entitled. It has a long time been a matter of the deepest regret to 
me, that the circumstances under which I inherited them, and the obstacles 


thrown in the way by the laws of the land, have prevented my emancipating 
them in my life-time, which it is my full intention to do, in case I can 


accomplish it.” 

Two years afterward he made another will, confirming the former, 
and appropriating a sum not exceeding eight thousand dollars for 
their benefit. Again in 1826, 1828, and 1831, by codicils, he reite- 
rates his w2// upon this subject, and makes special provision for 
several of his favourites by name. ‘There is something exceedingly 
touching and highly characteristic in the codicil of 1831. In it he 
says :— 

“In addition to the provision which I have made for my faithful servant 
John, sometimes called John White, I charge my whole estate with an 
annuity to him during his life, of fifty dollars; and as the only favour I ever 


asked of any government, I do entreat the assembly of Virginia to permit the 
said John and his family to remain in Virginia.” 


The Old Dominion’s favourite son entreats the legislature of his 
native state—-the only favour he ever asked at their hands—to per- 
mit John and his family to remain in the land of their birth! 

To the whole scheme of African colonization Mr. Randolph was 
bitterly opposed. He refused even to present a petition to the 
Senate from that society, although urged so to do by one of his 
warmest friends. He declared, as his deliberate judgment, that its 
tendency “was bad and mischievous ; that a spirit of morbid sensi- 
bility, religious fanaticism, vanity, and the love of display, were the 
chief moving causes of that society.”—( Letter to Brockenbrough, 
20th February, 1826.) 

On the subject of discussing, publicly, the slavery question, Mr. 
Randolph held views very different from those prevalent among lis 
associates. In a debate in the national legislature, he said :— 

“T know there are gentlemen, not only from the Northern, but from the 
Southern States, who think that this unhappy question—for such it is—of 
negro slavery, which the Constitution has vainly attempted to blink, by not 
using the term, should never be brought into public notice, more especially 


into that of Congress, and most especially here. Sir, with every due. respect 
for the gentlemen who thiyk so, I differ from them, foto celo. Sir, it is a thing 
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which cannot be hid—it is not a dry-rot that you can cover with the carpet, 
until the house tumbles about your ears—you might as well try to hide a vol- 
cano in full operation—it cannot be hid ; it is a cancer in your face, and must 
be treated secundum artem ; it must not be tampered with by quacks, who 
never saw the disease or the patient—it must be, if you will, let alone; but 
on this very principle of letting it alone, I have brought in my resolution. I 
am willing to play what is called child’s play—let me alone, and I will let you 
alone; let my resolution alone, and I will say nothing in support of it; for 
there is a want of sense in saying anything in support of a resolution that no- 
body opposes. Sir, will the Senate pardon my repeating the words of a great 
man, which cannot be too often repeated? ‘A small danger, menacing an 
inestimable object, is of more importance, in the eyes of a wise man, than the 
greatest danger which can possibly threaten an object of minor consequence.’ 
T do not put the question to you, sir. I know what your answer will be. I 
know what will be the answer of every husband, father, son, and brother, 
throughout the Southern States; I know that on this depends the honour of 
every matron and maiden—of every matron (wife or widow) between the 
Ohio and the Gulfof Mexico. I know that upon it depends the life’s blood of the 
little ones which are lying in their cradles, in happy ignorance of what is pass- 
ing around them; and not the white ones only, for shall not we, too, kill ?—shall 
we not react the scenes which were acted in Guatamala, and elsewhere, except, 
I hope, with far different success ? for if, with a superiority in point of num- 
bers, as well as of intelligence and courage, we should suffer ourselves to be, as 
them, vanquished, we should deserve to have negroes for our task-masters, and 
for the husbands of our wives. This, then, is the inestimable object, which the 
gentleman from Carolina views in the same light that I do, and that you do 
too, sir, and to which every Southern bosom responds ;—a chord which, when 
touched, even by the most delicate hand, vibrates to the heart of every man 
in our country. I wish I could maintain, with truth, that it came within the 
other predicament—that it was a small danger, but it is a great danger; it is 
a danger that has increased, is increasing, and must be diminished, or it must 
come to its regular catastrophe.”—Vol. ii, pp. 262, 263. 


Returning from this digression, let us follow Mr. Randolph, from 
the time of his first professing faith in Christ, through a few of the 
more important events of his public life. As we have seen, he re- 
gretted his re-election to Congress. In his retirement at Roanoke, 
he continued in the enjoyment of great peace of mind; but very 
soon after entering upon his public duties at Washington, he rushed 
upon the arena of political strife, allowed his feelings to become ex- 
asperated towards his opponents, and thenceforward appears to have 
been a stranger to the consolations of divine grace. In the whole 
compass of modern biography, we know not a more striking illus- 
tration of the Saviour’s words, “ The last state of that man is worse 
than the first.” He might have been, even in Washington, as a city 
set upon a hill,—happy in the love of God, and shedding light upon 
all within the circle of his influence. He threw away the pearl of 
great price, which he had found, after so long and painful a search ; 
forgot Him who had spoken peace to his soul; derived no happiness 
from spiritual things, and found none in his worldly avocations or 
associates. Speaking of the friend, to whose deep interest in his 
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spiritual welfare we have already referred, he says, in a letter written 
after he had been a few months in Washington :— 


“ Yesterday I was to have dined with Frank Key, but was not well enough 
to go. He called here the day before, and we had much talk together. He 
perseveres in pressing on towards the goal, and his whole life is spent in en- 
deavouring to do good for his unhappy fellow-men. The result is, that he 
enjoys a tranquillity of mind, a sunshine of the soul, that all the Alexanders 
of the earth can neither confer nor take away. This is a state to which I can 
never attain. Ihave made up my mind to suffer like a man condemned to the 
wheel or the stake. Strange as you may think it, I could submit without a 
murmur to pass the rest of my life ‘ on some high lonely tower, where I might 
outwatch the bear with thrice great Hermes,’ and exchange the enjoyments of 
society for an exemption from the ing of life. These press me down to 
the very earth; and to rid myself of them, I would gladly purchase an annuity 
and crawl into some hole, where I might commune with myself and be still.” 
—Vol. ii, pp. 144, 145. 


On another occasion he uses this language :—“ No punishment 
except remorse can exceed the misery I feel. My heart swells to 
bursting at past recollections ; and as the present is without enjoy- 
ment, so is the future without hope.” And again, in the same 
strain :—“ Dreary, desolate, dismal,—there is no word in our lan- 
guage or any other, that can express the misery of my life. I drag 
on like a tired captive at the end of a slave-chain in an African 


coffle.” 

The most prominent subject of discussion in Congress, of which 
Mr. Randolph was now a member, was what is known as the Mis- 
souri Question. It met with his most determined opposition, as did 
the compromise which was finally adopted, or, as Randolph said, 
“smuggled through the House.” He declared of the speaker, Henry 
Clay, that he had taken advantage of his office; had deprived him 
and his friends of their constitutional rights; and thenceforward to 
the close of the session, he and the speaker never exchanged saluta- 
tions, or even spoke to each other. The mutual animosity between 
these great men, each a leader of his party, appears to have increased 
until the election of Mr. Adams to the presidency, and the accept- 
ance of the office of secretary of state by Mr. Clay. It resulted in 
a duel, the immediate cause of which was a speech of Randolph, 
then a senator, on a message from the president, relative to a pro- 
posed Congress of Nations at Panama. The gist of the offence 
in that message will be seen in the following sketch of Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s speech on the occasion. Referring to President Adams, 


he asks :— 
“ Who made him a judge of our usages? Who constituted him? He has 


been a professor, I understand, I wish he had left off the pedagogue when he 
got into the executive chait. Who made him the censor morwm of this body ? 
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Will any one answer this question? Yesorno? Who? Name the person. 
Above all, who made him the searcher of hearts, and gave him the right, by 
an inuendo black as hell, to blacken our motives? Blacken our motives! I 
did not say that then. I was more under self-command ; I did not use such 
strong language. I said, if he could borrow the eye of Omniscience himself, 
and look into every bosom here; if he could look into that most awful, calami- 
tous, and tremendous of all possible gulfs, the naked unveiled human heart, 
stripped of all its covering of self-love, exposed naked, as to the eye of God— 
I said if he could do that, he was not, as President of the United States, entitled 
to pass upon our motives, although he saw and knew them to be bad. I said, 
if i had converted us to the Catholic religion, and was our father confessor, 
and every man in this House at the footstool of the confessional had confessed 
a bad motive to him by the laws of his Church, as by this Constitution, above 
the law and above the Church, he, as President of the United States, could 
not pass on our motives, though we had told him with our own lips our mo- 
tives, and confessed they were bad. I said this then, and I say it now. Here 
I plant my foot; here I fling defiance right into his teeth before the American 
people; here I throw the gauntlet to him and the bravest of his compeers, to 
come forward and defend these miserable lines: ‘Involving a departure, hi- 
therto, so far as I am informed, without example, from that usage, and upon 
the motives for which, not being informed of them, I do not feel myself com- 
petent to decide.” Amiable modesty! I wonder we did not, all at once, fall 
in love with him, and agree una voce to publish our proceedings, except my- 
self, for I quitted the Senate ten minutes before the vote was taken. I saw 
what was to follow; I knew the thing would not be done at all, or would be 
done unanimously. Therefore, in spite of the remonstrances of friends, I 
went away, not fearing that any one would doubt what my vote would have 
been, if I had stayed. After twenty-six hours’ exertion it was time to give in. 
I was defeated, horse, foot, and dragoons—cut up, and clean broke down by 
the coalition of Blifil and Black George—by the combination, unheard of till 
then, of the puritan with the black-leg.”—Vol. ii, pp. 253, 254. 


The allusion in the latter part of this speech was too pointed to 
be misunderstood. Randolph was fully persuaded that the coalition 
between the president and his secretary of state was the result of 
corrupt motives, and his language can be construed in no other way 
than as a personal insult of the grossest kind. A challenge fol- 
lowed. Attempts were made, by the friends of the parties, to pre- 
vent a meeting, but without success. Randolph refused to retract 
or to apologize. “I have,” said he, “no explanations to give—I will 
not give any. I applied to the administration the epithet puritanic, 
black-legged. I am called to the field—I have agreed to go, and 
am ready to go.” 

The following account of “the meeting,” and the preliminaries, is 
from the pen of General Hamilton, of South Carolina :— 


“ The night before the duel Mr. Randolph sent for me. I found him calm, 
but in a singularly kind and confiding mood. He told me that he had some- * 
thing on his mind to tell me. He then remarked, ‘ Hamilton, I have deter- 
mined to receive, without returning, Clay’s fire; nothing shall induce me to 
harm a hair of his head; I will not make his wife a widow, or his children 

orphans. Their tears. would be shed over his grave; but when the sod of 
Virginia rests on my bosom, there is not in this wide world one individual to 
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pay this tribute upon mine.’ His eyes filled, and resting his head upon his 

and, we remained some moments silent. I replied, ‘ My dear friend, ye ours 
was a sort of posthumous friendship, bequentbell by our mothers,) I deeply 
regret that you have mentioned this subject to me ; for you call upon me to go 
to the field and to see you shot down, or to assume the responsibility, in regard 
to your own life, in sustaining your determination to throw it away. But on 
this subject, a man’s own conscience and his own bosom are his best monitors. 
I will not advise; but under the enormous and unprovoked personal insult you 
have offered Mr. Clay, I cannot dissuade. I feel bound, however, to commu- 
nicate to Colonel Tattnall your decision.” He begged me not to do so, and 
said ‘he was very much afraid that Tattnall would take the studs and refuse 
to go out with him.’ I, however, sought Colonel Tatnall, and we repaired 
about midnight to Mr. Randolph’s lodgings, whom we found reading Milton’s 
great poem. For some moments he did not permit us to say one word in rela- 
tion to the approaching duel; and he at once commenced one of those delight- 
ful criticisms on a passage of this poet, in which he was wont so enthusiastically 
to indulge. After a pause, Colonel Tattnall remarked, ‘Mr. Randolph, I am 
told you have determined not to return Mr. Clay’s fire ; I must say to you, my 
dear sir, if I am only to go out to see you shot down, you must find some other 
friend.’ Mr. Randolph remarked that it was his determination. After much 
conversation on the subject, I induced Colonel Tatnall to allow Mr. Randolph 
to take his own course, as his withdrawal, as one of his friends, might lead to 
very injurious misconstructions. At last, Mr. Randolph, smiling, said, ‘ Well, 
Tattnall, I promise you one thing, if I see the devil in Clay’s eye, and that with 
malice prepense he means to take my life, I may change my mind.’ A remark 
I knew he made merely to propitiate the anxieties of his friend. 

“Mr. Clay and himself met at four o’clock the succeeding evening, on the 
banks of the Potomac. But he saw ‘no devil in Clay’s eye,’ but a man fear- 
less, and expressing the mingled sensibility and firmness which belonged to the 
occasion. 

“ Tshall never forget this scene, as long asI live. It has been my misfortune 
to witness several duels, but I never saw one, at least in its sequel, so deeply 
affecting. The sun was just setting behind the blue hills of Randolph’s own 
Virginia. Here were two of the most extraordinary men our country in its 
prodigality had produced, about to meet in mortal combat. Whilst Tattnall 
was loading Randolph’s pistols I approached my friend, I believed, for the last 
time ; I took his hand ; there was not in its touch the quivering of one pulsa- 
tion. He turned to me and said, ‘ Clay is calm, but not vindictive—I hold my 
purpose, Hamilton, in any event; remember this.’ On handing him his pis- 
tol, Colonel Tattnall sprung the hair-trigger. Mr. Randolph said, ‘ Tattnall, 
although I am one of the best shots in Virginia, with either a pistol or a gun, 
yet I never fire with the hair-trigger ; besides, I have a thick buckskin glove 
on, which will destroy the delicacy of my touch, and the trigger may fly before 
I know where I am’” But, from his great solicitude for his friend, Tattnall in- 
sisted upon hairing the trigger. On taking their position, the fact turned out 
as Mr. Randolph anticipated ; his pistol went off before the word, with the 
muzzle down. 

“The moment this event took place, General Jessup, Mr. Clay’s friend, 
called out that he would instantly leave the ground with his friend, if that 
occurred again. Mr. Clay at once exclaimed, it was entirely an accident, and 
begged that the gentleman might be allowed to zo on. On the word being 
given, Mr. Clay fired without effect, Mr. Randolph discharging his pistol in the 
air. The moment Mr. Clay saw that Mr. Randolph had thrown away his fire, 
with a gush of sensibility, he instantly approached Mr. Randolph, and said 
with an emotion I never can forget :—‘ I trust, ia God, my dear sir, you are 
untouched ; after what has occurred, I would not have harmed you for a thou- 
sand worlds.’”—Vol. ii, pp. 258-260. 
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Thus ended this affair; and the combatants, although never after- 
ward friends, appear to have treated each other with respect. One 
of the last acts of Mr. Randolph’s life,—it occurred indeed but a 
few days before his death,—was a visit to the Senate Chamber, for 
the purpose of seeing and shaking hands with his antagonist. Mr. 
Clay was on his feet addressing the senate. “Raise me up,” said 
Randolph, “I want to hear that voice again.” ° At the close of his 
speech Mr. Clay left his place, and accosting his rival, inquired 
kindly after his health. “I am a dying man,” replied Randolph, 
“and came here expressly to have this interview with you.” They 
shook hands, conversed together a few moments, and parted; Ran- 
dolph having accomplished the desire of his heart, and shown that, 
“ notwithstanding a long life of political hostility, no personal ani- 
mosity rankled in his heart.” 

Soon after Mr. Randolph had retired from Congress, in 1829, 
with the avowed determination to take no more part in public affairs, 
he was elected a member of the Convention for revising the Consti- 
tution of his native State. He was nominated without his consent, 
and greatly against his wishes. He accepted the honour at the 
earnest solicitation of friends, and was one of the most industrious 
and useful members of that body. Associated with such men as 
Madison, and Marshall, and Monroe,—indeed with the congregated 
talent and eloquence of the Old Dominion,—he had full scope for his 
wonderful powers of debate, and greatly increased his reputation as 
a statesman and a man of political sagacity. It was a field in 
which, to the greatest advantage, he was enabled to display his 
knowledge of men and things; and his thirty years’ experience of 
parliamentary proceedings, gave him a controlling influence in all 
matters before the convention. We make room for a short extract 
from one of his speeches, wherein he dilates upon his favourite 
axiom, Pay as you go, which, he contended, was the secret of public 
as well as private prosperity,—in fact the philosopher’s stone. 

“ They may say what they please about the old Constitution. The defect is 
not there. It is not in the form of the old edifice, neither in the design nor 
the elevation—-it is in the material—it is in the people of Virginia. To my 
knowledge, that people are changed from what they have been. The four hun- 
dred men who went out to David, were in debt. ‘The partisans of Cesar were 
tn debt. The fellow-labourers of Cataline were in debt. And I defy you to 
show me a desperately-indebted people anywhere, who can bear a regular 
sober government. I throw the challenge to all who hear me. I say that the 
character of the good old Virginia planter—the man who owned from five to 
twenty slaves, or less, who lived by hard work, and who paid his debts—is 

assed away. A new order of things is come. The period has arrived of 
firing by one’s wits—of living by contracting debts that one cannot pay—and 
above all, of living by office-hunting. Sir, what do we see? Bankrupts, 
branded bankrupts, giving great dinners—sending their children to the most 
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expensive schools—giving grand parties—and just as well received as anybody 
in society. I say, that in such a state of things, the old Constitution was too 
good for them; they could not bear it. No, sir, they could not bear a free- 
hold suffrage and a property representation. I have always endeavoured to 
do the people justice, but I will not flatter them; I will not pander to their 
appetite for change. I will do nothing to provide for change ; I will not agree 
to any rule of future apportionment, or to any provision for future changes, 
called amendments of the Constitution. They who love change—who delight 
in public confusion—who wish to feed the caldron and make it bubble—may 
vote, if they please, for future changes. But by what spell—by what formula 
are you going to bind the people to all future time ? Quis custodiet custodes ? 
The days of Lycurgus are gone by, when he could swear the people not to 
alter the Constitution until he should return—animo non revertendi. Youmay 
make what entries on parchment you please. Give me a Constitution that 
will last for half a century—that is all I wish for. No Constitution that you 
can make will last the one-half of half a century. Sir, I will stake anything 
short of my salvation, that those who are malcontent now, will be more mal- 
content three years hence, than they are at this day. I have no favour for 
this Constitution. I shall vote against its adoption, and I shall advise all the 
one of my district, to set their faces—aye, and their shoulders against it. 

ut if we are to have it, let us not have it with its death-warrant in its very 
face—with the facies hypocritica, the sardonic grin of death, upon its coun- 
tenance.”—Vol. ii, pp. 330, 331. 


At the adjournment of this Convention, which continued in ses- 
sion about three months, Mr. Garland says :— 


“No man stood higher than John Randolph in the estimation of the mem- 
bers or of the people. He had won greatly on their affections. A more fa- 
miliar contact, and closer observation of the man, had served to remove many 
ese. They began to comprehend and appreciate one who had been so 
ong the victim of wilful misrepresentation, and of calumny. Notwithstanding 
the boldness with which he spoke unpleasant truths in the Convention, his 
manner, on the whole, was so mild and conciliatory, his wisdom and his genius 
so conspicuous, that they won for him the esteem and the veneration of every- 
body. His friends, delighted with this state of things, wrote to him from all 
ag rae congratulating him on this agreeable termination of his labours in 
the Convention. Here is one of his letters in answer to a friend who had 
written him on this subject :— 

“« How I have succeeded in gaining upon the good opinion of the public— 
as you and others of my friends tell me I have done—I cannot tell. I made 
no effort for it, nor did it enter into my imagination to court any man, or party, 
in or out of the Convention. It is most gratifying, nevertheless, to be told by 
yourself and others, in whose sincerity and truth I place the most unbounded 
reliance, that I have, by the part I took in the Convention, advanced myself 
in the estimation of my country. With politics I am now done; and it is well 
to be able to quit winner.’”—Vol. ii, p. 332. " 


From President Jackson Mr. Randolph received the office of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia. In 
a feeble state of health he sailed from Hampton Roads, in the month 
of June, 1830. The post, in his hands, was little more than a sine- 
cure, and he failed to accomplish the special object for which he had 
been selected. Nor did he regain his health by the journey, as him- 
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self and his friends had fondly hoped. In a letter written a few 
months after his arrival, he gives the following graphic account of 
the Russian climate during the summer months :— 


“ You know I always dreaded the summer climate, when my friends were 
killing me with the climate of Russia before my time. Nothing can be more 
detestable. It is a comet; and when I arrived it was in perihelion. I shall 
not stay out the aphelion. Heat, dust impalpable, pervading every part and 
pore, and actually sealing these last up, annoying the eyes especially, which 
are further distressed by the glare of the white houses. Insects of all nauseous 
descriptions, bugs, fleas, mosquitoes, flies innumerable, gigantic as the empire 
they inhabit ; who will take no denial: Under cover of the spectacles, they 
do not suffer you to write two words, without a conflict with them. This is 
the land of Pharaoh and his plagues—Egypt, and its ophthalmia and vermin, 
without its fertility—Holland, without its wealth, improvements, or cleanliness. 
Nevertheless, it is, beyond all comparison, the most magnificent city I ever be- 
held. But you must not reckon upon being laid in earth; there is, properly 
speaking, no such thing here. It is rotten rubbish on a swamp; and at two 
feet you come to water. This last is detestable. The very ground has a bad 
odour, and the air is not vital. Two days before my presentation to the empe- 
ror and empress, I was taken with an ague. But my poor Juba lay at the point 
of death. His was a clear case of black vomit; and Freel assured that in the 
month of August, Havana or New-Orleans would be as safe for a stranger as 
St. Petersburgh. Itis a Dutch town, with fresh-water-river canals, &c. To drink 
the water is to insure a dysentery of the worst type.”—Vol. ii, pp. 337, 338. 


Mr. Randolph spent but a small portion of his time at St. Peters- 


burgh, and returned to the United States after an absence of little 
more than a year. In enfeebled health, querulous, and dissatisfied 
with himself and with everybody else, the remaining months of his 
life were spent in a state of fatuity bordering upon insanity. Some 
years previously he had resorted to opium as an alleviation of his 
sufferings. The habit grew upon him, and he found himself, in his 
own language, fast sinking into an opium-eating sot. “I live,” says 
he, “by, if not upon opium.” And now the last scene of his 
strangely-eventful life was fast approaching,—a life which stands 
out like a blazing beacon, or rather like a wreck upon the ocean, 
telling its own sad tale of talents misdirected, of blighted expecta- 
tion, and of hopes withered and blasted. He had determined upon 
a voyage to England, and hurried to Philadelphia to embark in the 
packet. But he had reached the end of his earthly journeyings. 
He put up at a hotel, and a physician was sent for. Mr. Garland 
must tell the sequel :— 

“ * How long have you been sick, Mr. Randolph ?” 

“** Don’t ask me that question ; I have been sick all my life. I have been 
affected with my present disease, however, for three years. It was greatly 
aggravated by my voyage to Russia. That killed me, sir. This Russian ex- 
pedition has been a Pultowa, a Beresina to me.’ 

“ The doctor now felt his pulse. ‘You can form no judgment by my pulse; 
it is so peculiar.’ 
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“You have been so longan invalid, Mr. Randolph, you must have acquired 
an accurate knowledge of the general course of practice adapted to your 
case.’ 

“* Certainly, sir; at forty, a fool or a physician, you know.’ 

«There are idiosyncrasies,’ said the doctor, ‘in many constitutions. I wish 
to ascertain what is peculiar about you.’ 

“*T have been an idiosyncrasy all my life. All the preparations of camphor 
invariably injure me. As to ether, it will blow me up. Not so with opium ; 
I can take opium like a Turk, and have been in the habitual use of it, in one 
shape or another, for some time.’ ” 

« Next morning, (the day on which he died,) Dr. Parish received an early 
and an urgent message to visit him. Several persons were in the room, but 
soon left it, except his servant, John, who was much affected at the sight of 
his dying master. The doctor remarked to him, ‘I have seen your master very 
low before, and he revived ; and perhaps he will again.’ ‘ John knows better 
than that, sir’ He then looked at the doctor with great intensity, and said in 
an earnest and distinct manner, ‘I confirm every disposition in my will, espe- 
cially that respecting my slaves, whom I have manumitted, and for whom I 
have made provision.’” 

“ The doctor now said that he understood the subject of his communication, 
and presumed the Will would explain itself fully. He replied in his peculiar 
way—‘ No, you don’t understand it; I know you don’t. Our laws are ex- 
tremely particular on the subject of slaves—a will may manumit them, but 
provision for their subsequent support requires that a declaration be made in 
the presence of a white witness ; and it is requisite that the witness, after hear- 
ing the declaration, should continue with the party, and never lose sight of him, 
until he is gone or dead. You are a good witness for John. You see the pro- 
priety and importance of your remaining with me; your patients must make 
allowance for your situation. John told me this morning—* master, you are 
dying’” 

“The doctor spoke with entire candour and replied, that it was rather a 
matter of surprise that he had lasted so long. He now made his preparations 
to die. He directed John to bring him his father’s breast button ; he then di- 
rected him to place it in the bosom of his shirt. It was an old-fashioned, large- 
sized gold stud. John placed it in the button-hole of the shirt bosom—but to 
fix it completely, required a hole on the opposite side. ‘Get a knife,’ said he, 
‘and cut one.” A napkin was called for, and placed by John over his breast. 
For a short time he lay perfectly quiet, with his eyes closed. He suddenly 
roused up and exclaimed— Remorse! remorse!’ It was thrice repeated—the 
last time, at the top of his voice, with great agitation. He cried out—‘ let me 
see the word. Get a dictionary, let me see the word.’ * There is none in the 
room, sir.’ ‘ Write it down, then—let me see the word.’ The doctor picked 
up one of his cards, ‘ Randolph of Roanoke ’— shall I write it on this card ?” 
‘Yes, nothing more proper’ The word remorse was then written in pencil. 
He took the card in a hurried manner, and fastened his eyes on it with great 
intensity. ‘ Write it on the back,’ he exclaimed—it was so done and handed 
him again. He was extremely agitated— Remorse! you have no idea what it 
is; you can form no idea of it, whatever; it has contributed to bring me to my 
present situation—but I have looked to the Lord Jesus Christ, and hope I have 
obtained pardon. Now let John take your pencil and draw a line under the 
word,’ which was accordingly done. ‘ Whatam I to do with the card ?’ inquired 
the doctor. ‘Put it in your pocket—take care of it—when I am dead, look 
at it.’” 

“ The witnesses were now sent for, andsoon arrived. The dying man was 
propped up in the bed, with pillows, nearly erect. Being extremely sensitive 
to cold, he had a blanket ever his head and shoulders; and he directed John 
to place his hat on, over ‘the blanket, which aided in keeping it close to his 
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head. With a countenance full of sorrow, John stood close by the side of his 
dying master. The four witnesses—Edmund Badger, Francis West, Isaac 
Parish, and Joseph Parish—were placed in a semi-circle, in full view. He ral- 
lied all the expiring energies of mind and body, to this last effort. ‘His whole 
soul,’ says Dr. Parish, ‘seemed concentrated in the act. His eyes flashed feel- 
ing and intelligence. Pointing towards us, with his long index-finger, he 
addressed us :’-— 

“¢T confirm all the directions in my Will, respecting my slaves, and direct 
them to be enforced, particularly in regard to a provision for their support. 
And then raising his arm as high as he could, he brought it down with his open 
hand, on the shoulder of his favourite John, and added these words— espe- 
cially for this man.’ He then asked each of the witnesses whether they under- 
stood him. Dr. Joseph Parish explained to them, what Mr. Randolph had said 
in regard to the laws of Virginia, on the subject of manumission—and then ap- 
pealed to the dying man to know whether he had stated it correctly. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, and gracefully waving his hand as a token of dismission, he added— 
‘the young gentlemen will remain with me.’ 

“The scene was now soon changed. Having disposed of that subject most 
deeply impressed on his heart, his keen penetrating eye lost its expression, his 
powerful mind gave way, and his fading imagination began to wander amid 
scenes and with friends that he had left behind. In two hours the spirit took 


its flight, and all that was mortal of John Randolph of Roanoke was hushed in 
death. Ata quarter before twelve o’clock, on the 24th day of June, 1833, 
ae sixty years, he breathed his last, in a chamber of the City Hotel, No. 41 


orth Third street, Philadelphia.”—Vol. ii, pp. 370-375. 





Art. VII—THE BIBLE AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


The Bible and Civil Government, in a Course of Lectures. By J.M. Martuews, D. D. 
12mo., pp. 268. New-York: Carter & Brothers. 1850. 


“THE Scripture,” says the great Hooker, the judicious Hooker, as 
he is often not unaptly called, “is fraught even with the laws of na- 
ture, insomuch that Gratian, defining natural right, termeth it that 
which the books of the law and the gospel do contain. Neither is 
it vain, that the Scripture aboundeth with so great store of laws of 
this kind; for they are such as we of ourselves could not easily have 
found out, and then the benefit is not small to have them readily 
set down to our hands. Or, if they be so clear and manifest, that 
no man, endued with reason, can lightly be ignorant of them, yet 
the Spirit, as it were, borrowing them from the school of nature and 
applying them, is not without singular use and profit for men’s in- 
struction.” . 

The author of the work whose title we have placed at the head 
of this article, might fitly have taken the above passage as the text 
of his treatise. To develop, illustrate, and confirm the truth which 
FourtH Serres, Vou. I1.—40 
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it contains, is the leading design of his labours; and with admirable 
ability and force has he executed this design. The general subject 
of which he treats, is the connexion between the Holy Scripture 
and the science of civil government. His work consists of five 
lectures, delivered in the capitol of the nation, in the early part of 
the year 1848, “soon after the news reached this country, appris- 
ing us of the commotions in Europe, which have since formed a 
topic of absorbing interest to all intelligent observers of the times.” 
—Preface. 

The leading topics of these lectures are, the divine origin of civil 
freedom ; civil freedom, as ordained in the Hebrew state; the influ- 
ence of emigration on civil freedom, as illustrated in the history of 
the Israelitish and other nations; the indispensable necessity of 
general and sound education to civil freedom; and the power of 
agriculture, as an auxiliary to civil freedom. 

These topics are handled by the reverend lecturer with no com- 
mon vigour, discrimination, and effect. Seldom have we read an 
author, whose thoughts are more solid and truthful in themselves, 
or conveyed with greater clearness and transparency of expres- 
sion. The reader is borne along, as if by a gentle but irresistible 
impulse, on the current of his flowing and well-sustained periods. 
Such is the interest and charm which he has managed to throw 
around the discussion, that we found it impossible to close the book 
till we had finished it, and went through the whole at a single sitting, 
on a hot summer’s evening. We are gratified to learn, from our 
author’s preface, that he is engaged in the preparation of an extended 
and elaborate work on the connexion between science and religion, 
of which, in fact, these lectures constitute a part. This 1s a most 
important design. One of the subtlest and most plausible grounds 
of attack on divine revelation, is the alleged want of harmony between 
the works of God and the word of God. It is not to be disguised, 
that many scientific minds are sceptical in regard to inspiration, 
because they conceive the revelations of the Bible to be irreconcila- 
ble with the revelations of science. Hence the great importance of 
having the entire harmony subsisting between these two classes of 
divine disclosures placed before the world in a clear, strong, and 
convincing light. Hence the justness of that observation of a dis- 
tinguished writer, cited by Dr. Matthews, that “every age, as well 
as every individual, has its specific duty; and the duty of the nine- 
teenth century is to bring science, in all its discoveries, to bear upon 
religion, and to corroborate, if we may so speak, the word of God.” 
Yet, as our author suggests, although able minds have been directed 
to this subject, the work of illustrating the Scriptures by the discov- 
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eries of science, and of bringing the two into full accord with each 
other, is not yet completed. Much remains to be done before learn- 
ing shall have paid the debt which she owes to revelation. If Dr. 
Matthews executes successfully the design which he has in hand, if 
he produces a standard work on the subject which he is treating, 
whatever he may have hitherto accomplished for the benefit of man- 
kind as a Christian minister and Christian teacher, as the pastor of 
a Church and the head of a university, will be eclipsed by the good 
he will have achieved as a Christian author—as the champion and 
defender of the faith once delivered to the saints. 

In the perusal of the volume before us, one thing forcibly struck 
our own mind, as we doubt not it will the minds of our readers, viz., 
its seasonableness. It is eminently a book for the times. The 
world is in a transition state; nations are in the birth-pangs of 
liberty; commotions and changes are the order of the day; the 
diadem is removed; the low are exalted; the high are abased; and 
the fountains of the great deep, both in Church and State, are 
breaking up. If the Bible has any utterances suited to such a 
condition of things, now is the time to interrogate it. That it has 
such teachings, few are wholly ignorant; of their extent and value, 
still fewer, perhaps, are adequately informed. This book is adapted 
to dispel ignorance, to rectify errors, and to communicate light, on 
this important subject. How common a thing it is to regard Greece 
and Rome as the greatest benefactors of mankind, and to look upon 
their institutions as the source of our owns! Our liberty is supposed 
to be derived from theirs. Yet in truth, as our author shows, the 
principles of true civil freedom are, not less than the pure morals 
and immortal hopes of revelation, the gift of the God of Israel. 
These principles were proclaimed by the Hebrew lawgiver, when 
the Greeks and the Romans were still living on beech-nuts and 
acorns; nay, at a time when the word liberty was hardly known 
upon earth beyond the precincts of the chosen tribes. Is it not 
somewhat remarkable, that when so large a proportion of the presi- 
dents and professors of our colleges are ministers of religion, the 
mistaken opinion to which we have adverted, is permitted to remain 
in the minds of the young men who are there receiving their educa- 
tion to be American citizens? There is cause, we think, to admin- 
ister a gentle rebuke to these excellent gentlemen, because they do 
not give the writings of Moses a more prominent place in their sys- 
tems of instruction, and because they do not more distinctly inform 
their pupils that the true elements of republican freedom are to be 
_ sought in his institutions, but permit the Greek and Roman authors 

to monopolize their admiration and their gratitude. The very 
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nations whose legislation these writers so eloquently commemorate, 
are not a little indebted to the Hebrew sage for those qualities in 
their institutions which awaken our youthful enthusiasm. What can 
afford nobler themes of study than the master minds of our race? 
And what mind is more worthy to engage the profound attention of 
our age than his whose high mission, under Providence, it was to 
found a model government, combining, in so remarkable a degree, 
liberty with law—the freedom of the individual with the welfare of 
the community? ‘The polity founded by that great man is as vene- 
rable for its wisdom, as it is for its antiquity. The best subsequent 
civilization has, beyond all peradventure, been built upon that ancient 
law, which Moses, by divine direction, gave to the Hebrew people. 
The Jewish lawgiver is, in many respects, the man for the present. 
He belongs not solely to the past, as too common prejudice imagines. 
The great principles of constitutional law and of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence, which he not only developed in theory, but embodied 
into a system, and reduced to practice in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, are so many lessons of inspired wisdom, so many lights 
of experience, to direct the labours of statesmen and legislators to 
the end of time. 

In his first lecture, Dr. Matthews, as already observed, considers 
the divine origin of civil freedom. He begins by remarking how 
fitly it corresponds with the uniform goodness of God, that he should 
give to the world a distinct revelation of his will on this subject. 
“Thy commandment is exceeding broad.” There is an expansive 
power in the Bible, which reaches every want and condition of life. 
lt lays down, in terms brief and clear, general principles of duty, 
and then teaches how they are to be applied to the various relations 
which men sustain to one another, both social and civil. Now, un- 
less our civil relations are wisely regulated, men can have no security 
in any of their enjoyments. Rulers and ruled should each know 
their appropriate sphere, and keep it; and their respective rights 
should be accurately defined, and carefully guarded. ‘T'yranny, at 
the time of the exodus, had become the sorest of curses, and one 
from which mankind knew no means of escape. Everywhere the 
life, happiness, and liberty ofthe subject were at the will of the one 
man who wore the crown, and who, intoxicated with power, ruled 
over men as over herds of cattle. ‘There was much in a wretched- 
ness like this, rendering it fit for Him whose tender mercies are over 
all his works, to interpose for the purpose of showing how a nation 
should be governed so as best to secure its rights and liberties. 

The same conclusion, as to the probability of a special divine 
interposition to teach the true principles of government, is warranted 
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by the known and admitted influence of freedom in developing the 
higher faculties of man. 


“?Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume.” 


History verifies this sentiment. Its voice distinctly declares, that 
freedom is the great moving power in human affairs. Freedom, 
when combined with the higher element of Christianity, is the 
source of the mightiest and sublimest efforts of human genius. It is 
the grand instrument of human advancement. Its leading charac- 
teristic is energy; energy arousing the dormant strength of the 
masses of society; energy awaking to life and action the power that 
sleeps in the peasant’s mind, the might that slumbers in the pea- 
sant’s arm. ‘The grandest achievements of intellect, the noblest 
efforts of valour, the sublimest ministrations of benevolence, the 
richest fruits of human industry that have illustrated and adorned 
the annals of our race, have all sprung from this principle. 

What was Holland before she became free? The minds of her 
people were as stagnant as the marshes that covered her soil. But 
freedom roused them to action; freedom warmed into vitality their 
lifeless energies ; freedom bridled the stormy waves of the German 
Ocean ; freedom built and manned the ships that poured into her lap 
the riches of the world; freedom covered her boundless marshes 
with a velvet carpet, and made them smile with fertility, and rejoice 
in abundance; freedom made her seminaries fountains of light to 
the nations, and her statesmen, jurists, lawyers, and divines, the 
oracles of their generation. 

What was England before Magna Charta burst her chains and 
ended her thraldom? ‘The extinction of fire and lights, enjoined 
upon her whole realm, when 


“The curfew toll’d the knell of parting day,” 


was an apt emblem of the darkness which shrouded the minds of 
her people. Freedom wrought for her as it did for Holland. And 
what is England now? Pre-eminent among the nations of Europe, 
as our author beautifully says, “in all that the wise most seek to know, 
or the good most desire to know.” Her name resounds in all lands, 
her empire encircles the globe, her keels vex every ocean, her influ- 
ence reaches to the ends of the earth, and “she sits like a queen on 
the lap of the ocean,” emitting a mild and healthful radiance on the 
surrounding darkness. 

And what has freedom done, or, rather, what has it not done for 
us as anation? Impregnated and vivified by gospel principles, and 
~ freed from corrupting alliance with royalty, it has, in an almost 
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incredibly brief space, raised this country from colonial bondage 
and insignificance to the rank and influence of a leading power 
among the nations of the earth. It has given her a career unparal- 
leled for rapidity and brilliancy in all the annals of time. In 
resources, present and prospective, in available talent, in popular 
education, in religion and practical philanthropy, and in indomitable 
industry, to which obstacles are but incentives, we would not, at this 
moment, exchange conditions with the proudest nation on the globe. 

Surely, then, as our author pertinently and forcibly argues, if 
freedom is thus interwoven with the improvement and happiness of 
our race, it may well be expected that whatever is essential to its 
establishment should be revealed in a volume which has the promise 
of the life that now is and of that which is to come. When we are 
taught that the Most High governs in the minutest concerns of life, 
even to the numbering of our hairs and the fall of a sparrow, can we 
suppose that he would fail to instruct men in the nature and impor- 
tance of institutions by which everything valuable in their personal, 
social, and civil welfare is so deeply affected ? 

In his second lecture, Dr. Matthews gives an interesting and 
instructive view of “civil government, as ordained in the common- 
wealth of the Hebrews.” The first principle he finds in it, is 
“government by representation, the election of rulers by the ruled, 
the public officer chosen by the public voice.” Chateaubriand has 
classed this principle among three or four discoveries that have cre- 
ated another universe. Where are we to seek the origin of it? 
Most nations know nothing of it even now. ‘There was a time when 
all were ignorant of it. The question is, From what fountain did it 
spring? What nation first incorporated it into the frame of its 
government, and enjoyed tle freedom which it insured? 

Alison, in his History of Europe, traces it to the early councils 
of the Christian Church. Our author, with greater reason, we think, 
traces it to the Hebrew constitution. He finds this principle ope- 
rating in the appointment of the Jethronian prefects or judges. 
“'Take you [choose, elect for yourselves] wise men, and understand- 
ing, and known among yourselves, and I will make them rulers over 
you,” are the words of Moses to his countrymen. It is evident that 
the people themselves were to select these officers, and that Moses 
was simply to inaugurate or induct them into office by suitable 
solemnities. Nor can there be any doubt that the object in view wes 
the creation of a civil magistracy, of a species and in a form adapted 
to the existing wants of the nation. Here, then, in these proceed- 
ings, as Dr. Matthews thinks, and we think with him, we find the 
first precedent of efective and representative civil government. 
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Three things are observable in the transaction:—1. The candi- 
dates were not to belong to any privileged class, but were to be 
taken “out of all the people;” and that on the alone ground of wis- 
dom, ability, truth, righteousness, and piety—in one word, fitness. 
Nothing like caste, nothing like exclusive privilege, appears in the 
whole proceeding. 2. The voice of the people to be ruled was all- 
powerful in the choice and appointment of the men to rule. The 
direction, “Take you wise men,” &c., was given to “all Israel.” 
3. The induction into office was by an appropriate existing autho- 
rity. Moses, who held his commission direct from Heaven, “made 
them rulers ;” that is, “invested them,” as our author says, “with 
the authority to which the people had previously chosen them, and 
gave them a charge, which might well be adopted as a manual by 
every one who is called to the exercise of civil magistracy.” 

Dr. Matthews adduces other instances, in which the voice of the 
people was heard in the election of public officers. The twelve men, 
appointed to “search out the land,” were chosen by the vote of “all 
Israel.” So were the three men from each tribe, who were deputed 
to “go through the land and describe it, and divide it into seven 
parts,” viz., for the seven tribes which remained without their inheri- 
tance. Later in the history of the republic, it is distinctly declared 
by the sacred historian, that “the people made Jephthah head and 
captain over them.” On the whole, there seems to be abundant 
evidence for believing and asserting, that the Hebrew government 
was a government of the people. The magistrate was chosen by 
the vote of the people; and, at the same time, integrity and compe- 
tency were the only qualifications for office recognised as valid. 
Birth, it would seem, had nothing at all to do with it. 

The second great principle which Dr. Matthews finds in the Jew- 
ish polity, is “a judiciary, which provided for the prompt and equal 
administration of justice between man and man.” The fundamental 
law on this point was, “Judges and officers shalt thou make in all 
thy gates ;” that is, in all thy cities and towns. Courts were so 
multiplied, that the administration of justice was brought to every 
man’s door, and the people were effectually secured against the ruin- 
ous evil of the “law’s delay.” With a judiciary so ramified, justice 
could be administered promptly, and without subjecting the parties 
to more than a reasonable expense in obtaining it. At the same 
time, the evils resulting from hasty or prejudiced decisions were 
wisely and effectively provided against by the establishment of high 
courts of appeal in the several tribes, and of a supreme court for the 
whole nation at Jerusalem. 

The last prominent feature which our author finds in the polity 
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of the Hebrew commonwealth, is that of a confederation of the dif- 
ferent tribes into one great nation. Examples of the happy influ- 
ence of such a federative bond are seen in the United Netherlands, 
and still more in the United States of America. The original 
model of such a confederacy is, beyond a doubt, found among the 
Hebrews. “Among them, the twelve tribes might fitly be called 
the twelve united states, united under one general government by a 
confederacy, which rendered the nation at large the only legitimate 
authority for purposes of general welfare. But, on the other hand, 
a careful examination of their polity and history will show that the 
tribes were not so absorbed by the national confederacy, as to lose 
their character of distinct states or communities. They maintained 
within themselves such an organization as furnished the most effec- 
tive safeguards against the centralization of power, which has some- 
times rendered civil freedom an easy prey to a daring usurper, or 
cost rivers of blood to defeat his purposes.” It is a circumstance, 
by no means unimportant or uninteresting, that these great elements 
of liberty were embodied in a written constitution, the first, undoubt- 
edly, which the world ever saw. 

Dr. Matthews meets an objection to this view of the nature of the 
Hebrew polity, growing out of its supposed repugnance to the com- 
monly-entertained opinion respecting the theocracy. He observes 
truly, that the Hebrew government was a theocracy only in a limited 
sense. ‘The Hebrews had their civil rulers like other nations—men 
who exercised authority over other men, and who were acknowledged 
throughout the land as its rightful magistrates. The author admits 
that Jehovah was the lawgiver, judge, and ruler of Israel, in a sense 
peculiar to himself; but, at the same time, he holds it to have been 
one object of his divine legislation to frame the enactments, which 
show how civil authority of man over man should be created, and 
how it should be administered so as best to promote the welfare of 
a people. He draws a natural, solid, and important inference from 
the fact that the Bible contains the origin of civil liberty, viz., that 
by the Bible alone it can be sustained and perpetuated in a nation. 
This inference is confirmed by the facts of history. He who or- 
dained that light should shine from the sun, ordained also that liberty 
should flow from and be sustained by the Bible. If the Bible goes, 
liberty follows. It was so with the Hebrews. When “the law of 
the Lord was not found,” when it fell into general neglect and dis- 
use, then the sun of their freedom and prosperity went down in 
darkness. 

In his third lecture, Dr. Matthews presents an able and philosophi- 
cal view of the general influence of emigration in changing and im- 
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proving the character of a people, with a special application to the 
Hebrew nation. But we pass his argument on this point, without 
an analysis of it, for the purpose of seeing what he has to say in the 
fourth lecture, on the subject of the necessity of general and sound 
education to civil freedom, and on the provisions of the Hebrew code 
in relation thereto. A commonwealth has been aptly compared to 
a pyramid, whose base is the common people. Unless the base is 
strong and well fitted to its place, the edifice will be weak and tot- 
tering. Hence the importance of rendering a free people an intelli- 
gent people. The duties of government demand inquiry, thought, 
judgment, firmness. These are qualities which must be developed 
and perfected by culture and discipline. Under a popular constitu- 
tion, power belongs to the people, and the duties connected with the 
exercise of it devolve upon them. Hence they must be trained up, 
educated, to understand their privileges, to appreciate their respon- 
sibilities, and to discharge their trusts. Let us see, then, what, in 
our author’s estimation, God ordained on this point for the nation 
of the Hebrews, when he organized them into a commonwealth. 

He thinks that there has hardly ever been a nation, in which the 
rudiments of learning were so universally taught. It is evident that 
the ability to read was very general among the people in the time 
of our Saviour. This appears from his frequent appeals to the com- 
mon people in such words as these: “ Have ye not read what Moses 
saith? Have ye not read in the Scriptures?” The same thing 
appears from the fact, stated by the evangelical historians, that the 
title placed over the head of the Redeemer was “read by many of 
the Jews.” This, however, only shows how the express law of the 
Hebrew code was carried out. It was an explicit injunction of that 
code upon parents, that they should teach their children the statutes 
and ordinances that God had revealed. Now how was this instruc- 
tion to be given? The law says: “Thou shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way; when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” “ But,” inquires our 
author, “was this oral instruction all they were bound to give? 
Was there no other mode of teaching enjoined?’ The law adds: 
“Thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be 
as frontlets between thine eyes; and thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” Here parents are enjoined 
to instruct their children in God’s law by writing it for them. Must 
they not, then, have been required to teach them to read it when 
written? This seems a just inference, for otherwise the writing 
would have been comparatively useless. Here we see the impor- 
tance which the Most High attributed to the ability to read, as a 
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means of preparing a free people for the discharge of their various 
duties as men and citizens. Accordingly, Jewish writers testify 
that the school was to be found in every district throughout the 
nation, and under the care of teachers who were honoured alike for 
their character and their station. Josephus affirms, that if any one 
asked any of his countrymen about their laws, they would as readily 
tell them all as they would tell their own names. But more than 
this: the law rendered it obligatory on parents to see that their 
children were suitably educated, especially in the knowledge of the 
constitution, laws, and history of their own country. 

Schools, designed to impart the rudiments of knowledge to the 
masses of the people, were not the only institutions of learning 
among the Hebrews. There were higher seminaries among them, 
known as the “Schools of the Prophets.” It must not be inferred 
from the name of these institutions, that prophecy was taught among 
the Hebrews as the mechanic arts among us are. The schools of 
the prophets were, in all likelihood, primarily designed for the study 
of the Jewish law; but they included also, in their plan of instruc- 
tion, other branches of knowledge, which were reckoned among the 
pursuits of learning in that day. These schools were under the care 
of men distinguished for their attainments, standing, and ability. 
Samuel is commonly regarded as the founder of them; and he took 
a part, notwithstanding the abundance of his other public cares, in 
teaching the young scholars of the nation, who were afterwards to 
be its leading men, in both Church and State. 

The result of such a wise attention to learning was seen in what 
may be called the golden age of Hebrew genius and literature. 
Solomon and his court were, in their day, the centre of attraction 
for the admirers and lovers of knowledge in all nations, and Jerusa- 
lem was more than the Athens of that age. ‘The wisdom of Solo- 
mon excelled all the wisdom of the children of the East country, and 
all the wisdom of Egypt. He spake of trees, from the cedar in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall. He 
spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. 
His songs were a thousand and five, and his proverbs three thou- 
sand.” Thus it appears that the royal scholar was a voluminous 
writer on scientific, literary, and ethical subjects. And while he 
excelled in these departments, his temple reared its magnificent pro- 
portions before the world, a monument of architectural skill and 
taste, which rendered it in after ages the model of grace, majesty, 
and grandeur. 

Such gifted Juminaries in the intellectual world, our author well 
remarks, do not shine‘alone. They usually belong to a constella- 
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tion; and the king who sets such an example is not likely to be 
without followers. There was, indeed, one cardinal feature in the 
Hebrew polity which was pre-eminently favourable, at all times, to 
the cultivation of knowledge. The whole tribe of Levi were set apart 
for the service of religion and letters. While many were employed 
in the temple, many others were devoted to study, Of these, not a 
few reached a high name for their attainments in the science of their 
age, and the fidelity with which they made their knowledge avail- 
able for the benefit of the people. Among the Hebrews there was 
no monopoly of knowledge among a favoured few. Intelligence was 
general, in the degree and of the kind adapted to the various duties 
and pursuits of those among whom it was spread. The tongue and 
the pen of even learned royalty were industriously employed in giv- 
ing to knowledge that condensed and practical form, which might 
bring it within the reach, and make it available for the advantage of 
all—of the shepherd and vine-dresser, as well as of the sons of the 
prophets. When the learned act with this generous and dutiful 
spirit, they are always sure to reap as they sow. The minds of 
those who receive instruction will react upon the minds of those 
who give it, imparting to them higher aspirations, and leading them 
to greater acquisitions. 

These provisions of the Hebrew code for the perpetuation and 
diffusion of knowledge, cannot be regarded otherwise than as excel- 
lent and admirable enactments. They have, as our author truly 
says, been sanctioned by universal history as inseparably interwo- 
ven with national prosperity. No people can rise from civil or 
social degradation without education; and no ruler deserves the 
reputation of a public benefactor, who would not give his unremitting 
care to this object, as of paramount importance. 

In his concluding lecture, Dr. Matthews treats, with much ability, 
the subject of agriculture, as an auxiliary to civil freedom. Owner- 
ship in the soil, he says, is indispensable to the best cultivation. On 
this principle the Hebrew agrarian law was framed. Small proprie- 
torships, and the land farmed by its owners, was the policy of Moses. 
The tendency of the Hebrew land laws was to make the people both 
owners and cultivators, and to give importance and honour to hus- 
bandry. ‘The entire territory of the Canaanites was to be divided 
among the whole six hundred thousand free citizens, in such a man- 
ner that each should have a full property in an equal part of it. 
And this estate was to descend to his legal heirs by an indefeasible 
entail in perpetual succession. The fee simple of the soil could not 
be sold; nor could any alienation of a landed estate take place 
exceeding fifty years. This was a fundamental principle in the 
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Hebrew polity. It was a principle of utmost importance in promot- 
ing both public and private prosperity. A man’s property in his 
land could never be permanently alienated. It might cease to be 
his for a term of years, but the year of jubilee restored it to him 
free of all encumbrance. Nor, indeed, was it necessary for him to 
wait till the jubilee to re-enter his alienated field, provided he had 
the means to redeem it; for the right of redemption remained always 
in the owner. The necessary effect of such a system of landed pro- 
perty was to make the Hebrews a nation of farmers. The cultiva- 
tion of the earth was stimulated to the highest degree. The occu- 
pation of the husbandman was held to be the most honourable pur- 
suit of man, and it became, as a natural consequence, the most 
general. The most illustrious citizens were husbandmen. Saul, 
David, and Elisha, may be noted as examples; and of King Uzziah 
it is recorded that he loved husbandry. 

The agrarian laws of Moses were attended with several striking eco- 
nomical advantages, whichare well stated and illustrated by our author. 

1. They stripped poverty of its worst evils: they soothed it with 
the hope of better days; they softened its sense of degradation ; they 
kept the poor man’s heart whole; they preserved within him the 
love of home; they nourished in him a feeling of independence. 
Whatever else he had lost, his land remained, and no power on earth 
could deprive him of the title to it. 

2. These laws tended strongly to prevent the accumulation of 
debt. Few would have occasion to borrow; and there was little 
inducement to lend, since no man was permitted, by the Mosaic 
laws, to make profit out of a loan. 

3. The agrarian laws of Moses tended also to cherish among the 
people a spirit of equality, and of sympathy one with another. 
Under their operation there could be, properly speaking, neither 
nobility nor peasantry, neither lords nor serfs, but a brotherhood of 
hardy yeomen. 

4. Agriculture strengthens the sentiment of patriotism. The 
heart of the husbandman is bound to the fields on which he bestows 
his labour, and which respond to his industry by clothing them with 
the beauties of spring and the riches of summer and autumn. 

Such are the leading positions taken by Dr. Matthews in his work. 
He has certainly succeeded in showing a very close connexion be- 
tween the Bible and the science of civil government, and also between 
the Bible and the enjoyment of civil liberty. The ability and judg- 
ment with which he has executed the present treatise, have quickened 
our appetite for his more extended work on the connexion between 
science and revelation. * 
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WE rejoice to notice this book as one of the richest fruits of anti- 
quarian research in modern times. Its importance in the sphere of 
ecclesiastical history and antiquities cannot be overrated. 

The work was printed at the Clarendon press, under the direction 
of M. Miller, librarian to the national library, and well known for 
his skill in Greek letters, and for his sagacity in searching out an- 
cient manuscripts. ‘he MS. itself was brought from Greece in 
1842 by M. Mynas, who was employed by M. Villemain to make 
search for literary treasures in the Levant. It was described as a 
“MS. on cotton paper, containing a refutation of heresies by an 
anonymous author,” and, as such, was deposited in the Royal Library. 
It remained for M. Miller to suspect its value, and to bring it forth 
from obscurity. He has done his editorial work with great skill and 
judgment, making many silent corrections of obvious errors, and 
offering many shrewd conjectural emendations for the consideration 
of the learned. ‘The text, however, is still in a very corrupt condi- 
tion, and demands a great deal of critical labour. The work has 
already attracted much attention in England, and the (London) 
Quarterly Review, for June, contains a very learned and spirited 
exposition of its contents. It will excite still greater interest and 
study in Germany, as it is full of value for the history of the first 
three centuries of the Christian Church, a period to which German 
theologians have devoted themselves with the most industrious and 
persevering research. 

It is well known to those who are versed in Church history and 
antiquities, that we had, before the discovery of this MS., a book 
under the name of Philosophoumena Origenis, (edited by J. C. 
Wolff and others,) which was supposed by some to be really Origen’s, 
while other critics denied its genuineness. But one book was given 
in this volume, while the whole work was known to have comprised 
ten. The newly-discovered MS. gives seven books more—the 
second and third are still wanting. M. Miller does not hesitate to 
ascribe the whole to Origen, and this view is followed by the article 
in the Quarterly above referred to. We trust we shall be able to 
show ample grounds for a different opinion, founded upon a close 
study of the book, of the time to which it belongs, and of all the acces- 
sible evidences that bear upon the question of its origin. 
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Our first argument against the genuineness of the book is founded 
upon its very plan and fundamental idea. It professes to be a “refuta- 
tion of all heresies ;” and the aim of the author is to show that the opin- 
ions of the heretics were not original with themselves, but had been 
before propounded by the heathen philosophers. He makes extracts 
from both the philosophers and the heretics, compares the two, and, 
supposing the heresies to be derived from the philosophers, he there- 
fore infers that they are untenable. This mode of procedure be- 
speaks much more the ideas of philosophy held by an Irenzeus or a 
Tertullian, than by an Origen. That a doctrine was to be found in 
one of the old philosophers was, with Origen, anything but an evi- 
dence of its falsity: on the contrary, his own system received its 
character, to a very great extent, from those same philosophers. In 
the second place, the author of the book gives a short sketch of his own 
dogmatic system, which is not at all in harmony with that of Origen. 
On the one hand, it lacks some of Urigen’s peculiar views (e. g., the 
doctrine of the fall of souls, the doxaraoraoic) ; and, on the other, it 
gives other doctrines (e. g., a Trinity and an anthropology) precisely 
opposed to Origen’s. In a word, whatever philosophical culture and 
method the book may show, it is not that of Origen. The style, 
moreover, is remarkably unlike that of Origen. 

M. Miller appeals to a passage of Origen’s in Eusebius, (vi, 19,) 
but he applies it incorrectly. Origen does not speak, in that pas- 
sage, of this treatise, or of any single treatise of his own, but of his 
course of study in general. 

We think it may be held as a matter established, therefore, that 
Origen was not the author of this book. But it is equally clear that 
the author was contemporary with Origen. He places himself in 
that age, and all his statements harmonize with this view. Taking 
him, then, accordingly, to have lived in the first quarter of the third 
century, at the time of Zephyrinus, Bishop of Rome, and of Callistus, 
we should be led, by Eusebius, to identify him with the learned 
Presbyter Caius, or with Hippotytus. It is easily shown, how- 
ever, that Caius could not have been the author of the book, for he 
was specially distinguished for his writings against Cerinthus, and 
for his peculiar views in regard to that Gnostic leader; while our 
author has nothing of his own to offer about Cerinthus, and borrows 
all that he does say, (and that is not much,) word for word, from 
Irenzeus. Caius ascribed the Apocalypse to Cerinthus—our author 
assigns it to the Apostle John. The former was a strenuous oppo- 
nent of the sensual Chiliasm; the latter, while he blames much in 
Montanism, does not include Chiliasm under it, and indeed it is 
more than probable that he was a friend of that doctrine. On the 
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other hand, there are many reasons for ascribing the work before us 
to Hippotytus. From the titles of his many exegetical works, it 
may be inferred that he was originally from the East, perhaps from 
Antioch. He is shown to have been skilled in astronomy by his 
Easter-cycle of sixteen years, which was deemed to be of sufficient 
importance to immortalize him, as appears from the marble monu- 
ment dug up in the neighbourhood of Rome in 1551, with his image 
seated on a chair, with cycles of sixteen years engraved in Greek 
letters. Eusebius and Jerome mention also many polemical treat- 
ises of his. He appears to have dwelt in Rome as presbyter, and 
finally to have suffered martyrdom. Prudentius narrates the mar- 
tyrdom of the Presbyter Hippolytus, and can hardly refer to any 
other than the well-known writer of that name. This martyr, ac- 
cording to Prudentius, had been a Novatian;* but in view of death 
repented of his schism, and exhorted his followers to return to the 
bosom of the Church. 

Let us see now what parallels we can find for this account in the 
history, as far as we can gather it, of the author of the work before 
us. It is highly probable, in the first place, that he was of oriental 
origin: he sets forth the doctrine of the Trinity in its oriental form ; 
he shows peculiar acquaintance with the oriental sects, and is, in 
fact, for many of them the only voucher. He shows that he had 
busied himself much with astronomy and astrology, and was ac- 
quainted with the technical language and the peculiar theories of the 
astronomers and astrologers; e. g., Ptolemy, whom he ridicules for 
his bold hypotheses, while at the same time he makes use of his 
formulas for astronomical calculations. He is, moreover, at enmity 
with the bishops of Rome, and writes especially against them on 
those very points on account of which Novatian separated from the 
Church. He supports the theory, that no person who had committed 
deadly sin could be re-admitted into the bosom of the Church with- 
out defiling it, and denounces Zephyrinus and Callistus not only 
for false doctrine but for loose discipline. 

These internal evidences go strongly to prove that Hippolytus 
was the author of the book. But other and confirmatory proofs are 
not wanting. ‘The author states that he had written a book Con- 
cerning the substance of the universe (epi tig Tov Tavrd¢ ovaiac). 
Now this very title is given among the list of the works of Hippo- 
lytus, engraved upon the statue above referred to as having been 
disinterred near Rome. Photius knew this book, and ascribed it to 
Caius; apparently on no other ground, however, than the fact that the 
name of Caius was marked upon the margin of the manuscript by the 


* No historical grounds for this statement are given. 
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transcriber. The Monophysite Gobarus, in the sixth century, cites 
some passages from a manuscript which he ascribes to Hippolytus: 
these passages are to be found in the book before us. All these 
considerations taken together give so high a degree of probability to 
the theory that Hippolytus was the real author of the book, as to 
bear down all that can be said on the opposite side. 

To give our readers some idea of the value of this newly-dis- 
covered work to our knowledge of antiquity, and to show that it 
must be especially welcome in the present stage of inquiry and 
criticism in early Church history, a single statement may suffice. 
We obtain from it a collection of new fragments from Empedocles, 
Heraclitus, and other philosophers ; a number of important illustra- 
tions of ancient mythology; and, especially, a rich exhibition of 
astrology and the magic arts, as practised by the pagans, and bor- 
rowed from them, according to the statements of the book, by the 
Gnostic heretics. It sets forth the laws of stellar influence upon the 
bodies and souls of men; the horoscope, and the modes of casting 
it; the tricks of the professors of magic, and their explanations on 
natural grounds. 

Still more rich and valuable, in a different field, is its exhibi- 
tion of heretical theories, and of the internal evils and discords 
of the Catholic Church. It also throws light upon the Gnostic sys- 
tem, and in this respect is next in value to the treatise of Irenzeus. 
Names, and even facts, are here given of which we knew absolutely 
nothing before; while others, that were held to be as unimportant as 
they were obscure, are brought out into light and prominence, illumi- 
nating many dark nooks of Church history. The book tells us of 
a Gnostic, by name Justin, of whom we had not before heard ; and de- 
scribes at length Monoimaos and the Peraticians, of whom we knew 
only the names. The Simonians, and the strange, fragmentary, 
and enigmatical ideas generally attributed to Simon Magus, are here 
treated with something approaching to orderly and clear connexion. 
The book gives us also much information in regard to the strange 
and widely-diffused sect of the Ophites; it throws new light upon 
the notions and history of Basilides, perhaps the acutest of the 
Gnostics, who was known to us before only from scanty fragments ; 
and it gives much instructive information with regard to Valentinus 
and his school. Of Marcion, and his interesting follower Apelles, we 
gather little new knowledge—much to our regret. We learn much 
more about the history and usages of the sect of the Elkesaites, who 
spread from Syria and Parthia even to Rome. The account given 
of them by Epiphanius is well pieced out in this work of Hippolytus. 
In this, as in other cases, the writer cites from writings of those 
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heretics which he himself had read, and so gives us new and accu- 
rate information on the Gnostic literature. His book has this 
advantage (for us at least) over those of Epiphanius and Irenzeus, 
that he is very sparing of his own remarks, and allows the opposing 
parties to speak for themselves. Among his Gnostic fragments are 
a number of poetical ones, which will be of great service to the his- 
tory of hymnology. ‘To the Noetians or Patripassians, as a contem- 
porary and restless sect, he devotes special attention. He depiets 
their influence upon the Roman bishops, Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
and sketches the condition of the existing Church at Rome, in a way 
full of instruction, especially as our knowledge of that period (the 
beginning of the third century) may be said to be confined almost 
entirely to a list of the names of the bishops. We learn that even 
at this period there had arisen great difficulties and disputes within 
the Church of Rome with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity— 
difficulties, the origin of which we have been heretofore accustomed 
to refer to the period of Dionysius of Rome and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria. On the one side were the Theodotians, Unitarians, or 
Monarchians, who held (somewhat like Paul of Samosata) that 
Christ was only a man of supernatural origin and enlightenment; 
on the other, the Patripassians, who held Christ to be the Father 
incarnate. To this last view Zephyrinus, and especially Callistus, 
inclined. Nay, we make the further discovery that Sabellius was 
already active at this period, that he appeared in Rome, and was 
excommunicated by Callistus. It was not the interest of Callistus, 
in spite of his favour for the duoovcvov, to be deemed a Sabellian. 
The Church held that God was in Christ, yet that it was the Son 
who suffered, not the Father. The Church recognised the designa- 
tion of Christ, according to John’s Gospel, as the Logos incarnate; but 
deemed that the strict subordination of the Logos to the Father, as 
taught by the orientals and by the author of the book before us, in- 
cluded too little of the 6uoovoror, removing the equality of the Father 
and the Son. We thus see clearly from whence sprung the strenuous 
support which Rome gave to the duoovoror in the later periods of 
the third century, and in the Arian controversy. The controversy 
(or something very like it) had been gone over in her midst before. 
It is clear that the prevailing tendency of the Church, at the earlier 
date of which we speak, was to set forth the deity of Christ most 
emphatically ; in fact, two of its bishops in succession were called 
Patripassians. This fact completely invalidates the hypothesis of 
the new Tibingen School, that the prevailing ideas concerning 
Christ at Rome were akin to those of the Ebionites and Theodotians; 
viz., that he was simply a man filled with the Spirit of God. Those 
Fourtu Serizs, Vou. 11.—41 
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who advocate this hypothesis, assert further, that St. John’s Gospel 
was not written by the apostle, but appeared towards the end of the 
second century, bringing out the doctrine of the Logos in opposition 
to the Judaizing view of Christ. The work before us affords new 
grounds of opposition to this species of criticism; for, in the first 
place, it shows that the doctrine of the Logos existed in the Church 
of Rome as a well-known tradition in the beginning of the third 
century, and that the question then was not whether the Logos were 
Christ, but what degree of deity dwelt in the Logos. Again: the 
book cites a passage from the Gnostic Basilides, in which John i, 9 
is quoted, and another in which John ii, 4 is appealed to. Now 
Basilides lived and wrote under Hadrian, and was a younger con- 
temporary of the apostles. ‘This is the oldest testimony to John’s 
Gospel that we possess—older than that of Justin Martyr, which is 
thereby confirmed. Let us hear no more, then, that this Gospel was 
written after the middle of the second century. 

That part of the work before us which treats of the morals of the Ro- 
man Church, and of its clergy, is full of interest. Hippolytus censures 
them for unchastity, and casts it up to them as a great reproach that 
many, even of the higher orders of clergy, were married—some of 
them more than once. His account of Callistus throws so much 
light upon the state of society and of religion in Rome, at the time, 
that we cite it at some length, from a translation furnished in the 
article before spoken of :—‘“ Callistus was the domestic servant of a 
certain Carpophorus, a Christian in the household of Caesar. Car- 
pophorus intrusted to him, as a fellow Christian, a considerable sum 
of money, instructing him to lend it out at interest. Callistus set 
up a bank for loans (rea7e¢a) in what is called the Piscina Publica. 
At his bank, in process of time, many pledges of widows and poor 
brethren were deposited, on the credit of the name of Carpophorus. 
But Callistus, having made away with the whole, fell into difficulties. 
His proceedings were soon made known to Carpophorus, who imme- 
diately said that he would call upon him for his accounts. When 
Callistus knew this, dreading the danger with which he was threat- 
ened by his master, he ran away towards the sea; and finding a ship 
in the port ready to set sail to the place of her destination, got on 
board and engaged his passage. He could not, however, escape 
detection; there were those who instantly communicated his flight 
to Carpophorus. Carpophorus hastened to the harbour, and 
endeavoured to get on board the ship. She was in the middle of 
the harbour; the captain slackened her course, and Callistus, recog- 
nising his master, became desperate and leaped into the sea. But 
the sailors, jumping into the boats, took him up against his will. 
41* 
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A great cry was raised from the shore, and Callistus, delivered up 
to his master, was led back to Rome. His master threw him into 
prison (ei¢ ziotpevov). After a certain time, it happened that some 
of the brethren came to Carpophorus, entreating him to release 
the runaway from prison, for he had confessed that he had money 
in the hands of certain persons. Carpophorus, being an upright 
man (evAaPzjc), replied that he did not care for his own losses, but 
for the poor people’s pledges; for many had come to him in tears 
and said that they had trusted Callistus with all the property they 
had placed in pawn, entirely on the credit of his name. Carpopho- 
rus, however, was persuaded to let him out. But Callistus, having 
nothing to pay, and finding it impossible, being carefully watched, 
to make another escape, thought of some means of death; and, on 
the Sabbath, pretending to go out to meet his creditors, he went into 
the synagogue of the Jews, there assembled for worship, and stood 
up and made a great disturbance. The Jews, upon this disturbance, 
fell violently on him, beat him, and dragged him before Fuscianus, 
prefect of the city. ‘This was their charge:—‘'The Romans have 
granted us the privilege of reading in public the laws of our fathers; 
but this fellow came in and interfered with us, raising divisions, and 
saying that he is a Christian.’ Fuscianus betraying his indignation 
at the charges brought against Callistus, some one ran and told Car- 
pophorus what was going on. He, making all haste to the tribunal 
of the prefect, cried out, ‘1 entreat you, my Lord Fuscianus, do 
not believe him—he is not a Christian; he is only seeking some 
means of death, having made away with money belonging to me.’ 
The Jews thought this a mere trick to screen the criminal from jus- 
tice, and continued to clamour with more vehement hostility. ‘The 
prefect was moved by them, and having scourged Callistus, trans- 
ported him to the mines in Sardinia. After a certain time, other 
martyrs being there, Marcia, the godly (#:A06e0c) mistress of Com- 
modus, wishing to do some good work, sent for the blessed Victor, 
the bishop of the Church, and inquired about the martyrs in Sardi- 
nia. Victor gave her all their names, but left out that of Callistus, 
being aware of his crimes. Marcia, having obtained the grant of 
her petition from Commodus, intrusted the order for their release 
to Hyacinthus, an aged eunuch, who set sail with it to Sardinia, and 
delivered it to the governor of the island. The governor released 
all the prisoners except Callistus. Callistus fell on his knees, and 
entreated with tears to be released with the rest. Hyacinthus, 
yielding to his importunity, asked this favour of the governor, 
asserting that it must have been an omission on the part of Marcia, 
and promising to bear him harmless. The governor was persuaded 
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to release Callistus also. Victor, however, was much grieved at 
what had taken place, but, being a kindly man, held his peace. But 
to avoid reproach, (for the misdeeds of Callistus were of recent date, ) 
he sent him to live in Antium, making him a monthly allowance for 
his support.” 

We have given a meagre account, indeed, of this book, but quite 
enough, we think, to justify our assertion, in the beginning of this 
article, that it is an invaluable discovery. And it is gratifying to 
know that its value remains unaffected by the proof that Origen 
was not its author. 





Art. IX.—DEATH OF PRESIDENT OLIN. 


‘“‘ Our graveyards,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ are the dormitories of the dead, 
where the devil, like an insolent champion, beholds with pride the spoils and 
trophies of his victory in Adam.” The triumph of that dismal victory is 
heightened when a leader, a guide, or a hero falls. And such was STEPHEN 
Ou1n. Had we no trust in Him who shall finally conquer even the “ last ene- 
my,” this late victory of the grave would chill our hopes and hearts forever. 
And even with all the light which the word of God affords, and with all the 
strength which faith imparts, we can still only say, Jt is the Lord: his will be 
done. 

It is fitting that this journal should contain some memorial, some tribute of 
grateful love, for one who was its ablest contributor. Not that he needs, or 
would wish, any words of praise that we or other men could utter: few men 
were more careless of praise than he. His life was a simple, earnest striving 
for moral purity,—something far noblerthan the highest aims of mere human 
ambition. It could almost be said of him,-—so free was his beautiful soul from 
all merely earthly aspirations,—as a wise man said of himself—that he “ cared 
not for monument, history, or epitaph, not so much as that the bare memory of 
his name should be found anywhere, but in the universal register of God.” 

Stephen Olin was born in Vermont, on the 2d of March, 1797. His aca- 
demical education was completed in the college at Middlebury, in his native 
state, where he graduated with the highest honours of his class. In a genial 
notice in a daily journal,’ we see it stated that at the close of the Commence- 
ment at which he graduated, it was remarked by one of the professors, that 
“Mr. Olin was the ripest scholar who had ever come before him to be ex- 
amined for his degree.” Soon afterwards, to benefit his failing health, he re- 
moved to South Carolina, and was elected Principal of Tabernacle Academy, 
Abbeville District. Here he was converted to God, and, very shortly after, 
he began to preach the gospel. In 1824, he was admitted on trial in the 
South Carolina Conference, and stationed in Charleston, 8. C. His labours 
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were excessive, and his health soon gave way, compelling him to locate. In 
1827, he was married to Miss Bostwick, of Milledgeville, Ga. In 1830, he was 
chosen Professor of English Literature in the University of Georgia, but did 
not hold the office long. In 1832 he was called to a professorship in Franklin 
College, Ga., and in 1833, to the Presidency of Randolph Macon College, Va. ; 
but in 1837 he found it necessary to free himself from all professional respon- 
sibilities, and seek health in foreign travel. He spent several years in Europe 
and the East, and has given the results of his observations in the latter region 
in the two excellent volumes of “ Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petraa, and the 
Holy Land.” In 1842 he was elected President of the Wesleyan University, 
and continued to fill that office to the time of his death. In 1843 he was 
married to Miss Julia Lynch, daughter of the Hon. Judge Lynch, of New- 
York. During the latter years of his life, his health was always feeble ; and 
when, in the summer of the present year, he was attacked with a prevailing 
and acute disease, his shattered organization soon sank under it. On the 16th 
of August he died. 

Dr. Olin was a man of remarkable organization. His physical and mental 
proportions were alike gigantic. His intellect was of that imperial rank to 
which but few of the sons of men can lay claim. At once acute, penetrating, 
and profound, it lacked none of the elements of true mental greatness. We have 
known many men far superior to him in acquired learning; but for breadth 
and comprehensiveness of range, for vigour and richness of thought, for ferti- 
lity and abundance of invention, we have never met his equal. The great 
things that he did in preaching, in talking, in writing, for the last thirty years 
of his life, were accomplished rather by observation and thought, than by 
reading or study ; of these his uncertain health made him incapable. Yet his 
acquisitions were of no mean order; a broad and deep foundation had been 
laid in the severe studies of his youth and earlier manhood ; and he had a 
wonderful sort of intuition, if such it may be called, into all forms of human 
thought and knowledge. His judgment was so profound, that on all subjects 
of an ethical, political, or religious character, his @ priori judgments were of 
more value than most other men’s conclusions on the largest collection of facts 
would be. 

Bat grand as was Dr. Olin’s intellectual being, his moral life was still grander. 
So overshadowing, indeed, was its majesty, that we can hardly contemplate 
any portion of his nature apart from it. The whole truth, were we to set it 
down as our eyes see it, would, perhaps, be judged by those who did not 
know Dr. Olin, to be but another addition to the fond exaggerations of friend- 
ship. We see so much of earthliness in men, even in men of deservedly high 
name and station, that it is hard to believe in a life free from this base alloy. 
If man can be free from it, he was. He walked on in the daily path of life, 
spending his great mind in the service of the humblest of his fellows more 
cheerfully than if he had been serving kings—in the world, working for the 
world, but not of it. Presenting in himself an embodiment of the loftiest ideal 
of human purity and love, it was the effort of his life to raise others to breathe 
in his own celestial heights. 


Not that he fe/t himself to be thus elevated. The crowning beauty of his 
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whole nature was its humility. Severe as was his virtue, he knew too well 
that, after all, it was not his, ever to know or think himself more virtuous than 
others. And so, charity, the meek attendant of humility, was ever by his 
side. In all things else but intellectual and moral pride, he would have been a 
fit companion for those great spirits that taught of old in the Stoa, or dis- 
coursed of virtue and beauty in the groves of the Academy. He had their su- 
preme love of truth,—he had their profound contempt for all that is low, 
grovelling, and earthly,—but he had, too, what they had not, a clear ap- 
prehension of the relation between man and his Creator, and a deep sense 
of the corruption and debasement of humanity as estranged from God. 

And the basis of this high morality was laid in pure religion—in an humble 
and total self-consecration to the service of God his Creator, and in a most 
ardent love of Christ, his Redeemer. He had but one aim in life—to realize 
a high idea of Christian holiness, and so to promote Christ’s kingdom upon 
earth. To this point all his studies tended,—for this all his intellectual trea- 
sures were lavished—for this he freely spent his worldly goods,—to this he 
devoted health, and strength, and life. 

The highest style of man is that which combines a loving heart with high 
intellectual. and moral power. A more genial and affectionate nature than 
Stephen Olin’s we never knew. His religious affections overflowed in the 
broadest Christian sympathy for the race; while upon his family and friends 
he lavished a wealth of love which few men are endowed with. His social 
life was all affection and tenderness. His friendship! O! how pure, and 
deep, and ardent it was! Could we unveil the inner sanctuary in which the 
sacred things of love and friendship are, and must be, guarded, we could show 
many a treasure,—all the fruit of his overflowing heart. With his friends 
there was no restraint or reserve. His whole heart was poured forth in the 
gushing flow of sympathy. He delighted, too, in all the manifestations of affec- 
tion—‘ in the detail of feeling—in the outward and visible signs of the sacra- 
ment within—to count, as it were, the very pulses of the life of love.” 

With such qualities of mind and heart, it is not wonderful that he was pre- 
eminent as a preacher. In overmastering power in the pulpit, we doubt 
whether living, he had a rival, or dying, has left his like among men. Nor 
did his power consist in any single quality—in force of reasoning, or fire of 
imagination, or heat of declamation—but in all combined. His course of 
argument was always clear and strong, yet interfused throughout with a 
fervid and glowing passion—the two inseparably united in a torrent that 
overwhelmed all who listened to him. His was, indeed, the 

“ Seraphic intellect and force, 
To seize and throw the doubts of man; 
Impassion’d logic which outran 
The hearer in its fiery course.” 


Of his writings we have left ourselves no room to speak. More fitting space 
for this, and a better time, will come hereafter. It is the grand totality of his 
character that we have sought to express—yet our feeble utterances have 
fallen below our aim. His life, his spirit, and his death, are fitly embodied 
in a noble strain of Wordsworth’s, that reads almost as if it were written for him: 
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“Who is the happy warrior? who is he, 
That every man in arms would wish to be? 
Tis he ‘wher 
Who fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows— 
Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means, and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 
And in himself possess his own desire— 
Who therefore does not stoop or lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state— 
Whom they must follow—on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all— 
Who, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of heaven’s applause,— 
This is the happy warrior—this is he, 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 





Art. X—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) Augustus NEANDER devoted his life, from 1810 to 1850, chiefly te 
the study of the history of Christ's Church. The results of this life-long 
devotion have been, to a great extent, brought before American readers in 
the several translations of the “ Life of Christ,” the “ History of the Apostolic 
Age,” and the “Church History.” In 1822, with a view to make Church 
history conducive to general Christian edification, he published “ Denkiwiirdig- 
keiten aus der Geschichte des christlichen Lehens,”’ (Memorabilia from the 
History of the Christian Life, 3 vols.,) which was very successful, having 
passed through three editions. A very dear friend of ours undertook a trans- 
lation of the whole work some years ago, but was called away (alas!) before 
this and other noble projects of a noble mind could be accomplished. The 
work now before us (Light in Dark Places ; or Memorials of Christian Life in 
the Middle Ages) is a translation of part of the second volume, made, and 
very well made too, by an English lady. It is divided into two parts: I. The 
operations of Christianity during and after the irruptions of the barbarians; 
II. Memorials from the History of Missions in the Middle Ages-—both cover- 
ing periods of romantic interest in the history of the Church, and affording 
many examples of pure faith, entire devotion, and heroic fortitude, in the ages 
of the Church’s greatest trials and darkness. We give a few specimens of the 
graphic narratives with which the book abounds :— 

“GERMANUS OF AUXERRE (ANTISTODORUM).—Such was Germanus, Bishop of 
Auxerre, who held this office in 418, from the narratives of whose life and labours 
we will here give some extracts.- It happened, about ten years after his enter- 
ing on his office, that he was summoned by Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, into Britain, 
in order to oppose the spread of the Pelagian doctrine, as a system which taught 
men to rely rather on their own strength than on the grace of the Redeemer, 
and by the illasions of self-righteousness alienated them from the essence of true 


inward holiness. They preached not only in the churches, but in the streets, 
and in the fields; whithersoever they went, these zealous men gathered crowds 
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around them, to whom they proclaimed the grace of God. The Britons, who 
could obtain no assistance from the falling Roman empire, were then driven to 
great distress by a war with the wild Saxons and Picts. Both bishops were called 
into the British camp, and their presence infused into the desponding Britons as 
much courage and confidence as if an army had come to their help. As it was a 
season of fasting, the bishops preached daily amid the perils of war, and many 
were induced by their sermons to be baptized. At Easter the church was splen- 
didly decorated and garlanded with green boughs for the festival of their bap- 
tism. The Britons enjoyed their Easter festivities in quiet. The Picts had, in- 
deed, formed a project to take advantage of their negligence, in order to surprise 
them unarmed; but their design was discovered, and Germanus showed the 
Britons a valley enclosed by mountains, where they could wait the coming of the 
foe. He himself went thither with them, and told them, when he should cry 
Hallelujah, all to join him with one accord. This was done, and the loud accord- 
ant cry of the vast multitude resounding amongst the hills, made so powerful an 
impression on the Picts, that they fled precipitately. 

“ At another time, when he was just returned from a second journey to Bri- 
tain, his aid was besought by the inhabitants of the province of Bretagne, to 
avert a great danger which threatened that region; Aétius, then a distinguished 
and influential general of the Western Empire, having called in the king of a 
wild tribe of Alani to chastise them for arevolt. As the biographer of Germanus 
relates, he, a gray-headed man, yet through the protection of Christ stronger 
than all, went alone to encounter the warlike people and the heathen king. He 
passed calmly through the midst of the army to the king; and when the monarch 
would not hearken to him, but persisted in riding on, he seized his bridle-rein. 
His daring so astounded the rude warrior, that he yielded, promising to spare 
the province until the bishop should have endeavoured to procure a pardon for 
it from the imperial government. In order to effect this, Germanus immediately 
set out for Italy. On his way he joined a company of poor mechanics, who were 
returning to their homes after having completed a bargain in a foreign country. 
Amongst them was a lame old man, whose strength failed him when he had to 
follow the rest in wading through a brawling torrent with his heavy burden. 
Germanus relieved him of his burden, and carried first the burden, and then the 
old man, through the stream. 

“As he was coming out of the rich city of Milan, where he had been preaching 
a great deal, some poor people met him, begging alms. He asked his attendant 
deacon how large their store of money was. The deacon replied that he had not 
more than three gold pieces left. Thereupon the bishop desired him to distribute 
it all among the poor. ‘But, then, what shall we live on to-day?’ asked the 
deacon. Germanus replied: ‘God will feed his poor. Only do thou give away 
what thou hast.’ But the deacon thought he would be more prudent; so he 
gave t;wo pieces away, and kept back one. When they had travelled a little far- 
ther, two horsemen came after them, to entreat a visit in the name of a rich 
landed proprietor, who, with his family, was afflicted with many diseases. The 
plave lay off the road, and his attendants therefore entreated Germanus not to 
accept the invitation, but he answered: ‘It is the first thing of all to me to do 
the will of my God.’ 

“When the horsemen heard that he had resolved to come, they presented him 
with the sum of two hundred solidi, (a gold coin of the time,) which had been 
given them for Bishop Germanus. Germanus gave it to his deacon, and said: 
‘Take this, and acknowledge that thou hast robbed the poor of one hundred of 
these pieces ; for if thou hadst given all to the poor, He who repayeth a hundred- 
fold would have restored to us three hundred pieces to-day.’ His arrival diffused 
universal joy at the estate; he visited master and servant, with equal sympathy, 
on their sick beds; he went even into the poorest huts, and strengthened all by 
prayer. 

“ At the imperial court of Ravenna, Germanus received universal honour ; and 
he could easily have obtained whatever he wished. The empress sent to his 
dwelling a large silver vessel full of costly provisions. Germanus divided the 
victuals amongst his servants, and kept the silver for himself, in order to lay it 
out to the best advantage for the poor. As an acknowledgment, he sent the 
empress a wooden dish with black bread upon it, such as he was accustomed to 
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eat. But in the eyes of the empress it was a precious remembrance, and she 
afterwards had the dish enchased in gold. 

“Once when, during his residence at Ravenna, he was conversing with the 
bishops on religious topics, he said to them: ‘ My brethren, I wish you farewell 
in this world. The Lord appeared to me to-night in a dream, and gave me some 
travelling money. And when I asked the object of the journey, He answered 
me: “ Fear not, I do not send thee into a strange land, but unto thy fatherland, 
where thou wilt find everlasting rest.” ’ The bishops sought to apply the dream 
to his return to his earthly country ; but he would not suffer the mistake, say- 
ing: ‘I know well what fatherland the Lord hath promised his servant.’ 

“Into this heavenly country he soon after passed.””—Pp. 50-64. 


Here is a specimen of gospel preachirz in the sixth century. Speaking 
of Cesarius of Arles, Neander proceeds :— 


“Tf, amongst men who were inclined to place religion in a dead faith and 
ceremonial observances, he insisted on the necessity of good works as the fruits 
of faith, and set the requirements of the Holy Ghost before their eyes in all their 
strictness, he was, nevertheless, no preacher of the law, which killeth, and can 
never make alive. He did not direct men to their own strength; but sought 
rather to bring them to a true sense of their powerlessness, that they might learn 
to draw from that Eternal Fountain of all strength to which he directed them. 
He says, after representing what belongs to a holy life, ‘ All this, my brethren, 
scems to be wearisome, until it becomes habitual; or, to speak more justly, it 
will be deemed impossible as long as men believe they must fulfil it with human 
strength. But when any one is convinced that it may be obtained and fulfilled 
by God’s power, it no longer appears anything hard and painful, but something 
mild and easy, according to the words of the Lord: “ My yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” ’ He told me to rely on the strength of the Redeemer in the 
contest with the Evil One; as when he says, ‘ How can we fear the devil, if we 
are united to God? Thou hast such a leader in the strife, and yet fearest the 
devil? Thou fightest under such a king, and yet doubtest of victory? Daily, 
indeed, does Satan oppose thee, but Christ is present. The devil would crush 
thee to the earth, Christ will raise thee erect; the one would kill, the other 
will keep thee alive; but be of good cheer, brethren, Christ is better able to bear 
you up, than Satan to beat you down.’ And in another sermon: ‘Because we 
were insignificant, He has made himself lowly. Because we lay dead, the tender 
Physician has bowed himself to death; for, truly, he who will not stoop, cannot 
raise the prostrate.’ ”—Pp. 81, 82. 


The chapter on Gregory the Great is highly eulogistic. The following will 
show how far later bishope of Rome have wandered from the spirit of the 
earlier ones :—— 


“Tt was Gregory’s strenuous endeavour to extend the study of the Scriptures 
among the clery and the laity. He says in a sermon: ‘ As we see the face of 
strangers and know not their hearts, until these are opened to us by confidential 
intercourse,—so, if only the history be regarded in the divine word, nothing 
else appears to us but the outward countenance. But when, by continual inter- 
course, we let it pass into our being, the confidence engendered by such commu- 
nion enables us to penetrate into its spirit.’ ‘Often,’ he observes elsewhere, 
‘when we do something, we believe it to be meritorious. Butif we return to the 
word of God, and understand its sublime teaching, we perceive how far behind 
perfection we stand.’ 

“A bishop, whom Gregory advised to study the Scriptures, had excused him- 
self on the plea that the troubles of the times would not permit him to read. 
Gregory showed him the barrenness of this excuse, referring him to Rom. xv, 4. 
‘Tf,’ he replied, ‘the Holy Scripture is written for our consolation, we should 
read it more, the more we feel oppressed by the burden of the times.’ ”—P. 127. 


Again :— 
“ While recommending the study of Holy Scripture, he discriminates between 
its false and its true use; and counsels that manner of reading the Bible in 
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which the regard to self-improvement should be paramount. ‘Those,’ says he, 
‘who seek to fathom the mysteries of God beyond their power of comprehension, 
become unfruitful by their hunger; for they seek not what can train them in 
humility, patience, and long-suffering, but only what serves to show off their 
learning and enables them to talk. They often speak boldly about the being of 
God, while they are so unfortunate as not to know themselves. While they 
strive after what they cannot comprehend, they neglect that which might have 
made them better men.’ He shows, however, at the same time, how every one, 
seeking in the right way, may find an answer to his questions, and the satisfac- 
tion of his wants in the Holy Scriptures. ‘God does not,’ he says, ‘ answer indi- 
vidual minds by special voices, but he has so arranged his word as to answer all 
questions thereby. If we search for our particular cases in the Scripture, we find 
them there. A general answer is given therein to us all about that which each 
in particular suffers. Let the life of those who have gone before be a pattern for 
those that follow. To adduce one instance among many: When we are seized 
with pain or any bodily annoyance, we wish perhaps to know its hidden causes, 
finding some consolation even in knowing what it is which we suffer. But since 
no especial reply is bestowed on our especial search, we have recourse to the 
Holy Scripture. There we find how Paul, when he was tempted with the infir- 
mities of the flesh, received this reply: “My grace is sufficient for thee, my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” It was said to him in his particular 
infirmity, that it need not be particularly repeated to each one of us. Thus we 
hear the voice of God in the Holy Scripture, on occasion of the sufferings of 
Paul, in order that we, if we have sorrows to bear, need not each one seek a 
similar voice for his own consolation. The Lord does not answer our every word, 
because he has once spoken and will not repeat it. That is to say, whatever 
was said to our fathers through the Holy Scriptures, was said for our instruc- 
tion. The teachers of the Church may, therefore, confidently say, when they 
see many grieving and faint at heart, because God does not answer their every 
word, that God had once spoken and will not repeat it; that is to say, that he 
does not now come to the aid of individuals in their thoughts and temptations, 
by special prophetic voices and angelic ministrations, because the Holy Scrip- 
tures include all that is necessary to meet individual cases, and they are con- 
structed so as to mould the life of later times by the examples of the earlier.’ ””— 
Pp. 131, 132. 


The following passage from the “ History of Missions in the Middle Ages,” 
is pregnant with important truth — 


“Christianity can indeed be propagated in a few generally comprehensible 
doctrines, which are preserved by the power of God in the minds of men. These 
doctrines, as is shown by the experience of recent times amongst the Hottentots, 
Greenlanders, and Negroes, as also by the experience of earlier ages, are such as 
to find access even amongst those deficient of all kind of civilization; for every- 
where there lies hidden in man something akin to God, which can only be 
awakened to consciousness by the revelation of its source,—can only be released 
from its veil of corruption by the breath from above. Irenzeus was able to ap- 
peal to the fact, that without paper and ink, the doctrine of salvation could be 
written by the Holy Spirit on the hearts of those who were unacquainted with 
letters, and could not have received any doctrine in writing. 

“ But experience also teaches that divine truth has never been able to propa- 
gate itself continuously, when the written records have not been added to the 
oral preaching—those records from which every age and every individual may 
draw afresh the living truth in its purity, and appropriate it in its characteristic 
and applicable form. By the propagation of these records, the divine contents 
could be preserved from all falsifications ; or, if these had arisen, could be purged 
from them. Certainly all which has proceeded from the operations of pure and 
genuine Christianity,—all which in all ages has been thought, and purposed, 
and done, and instituted in the true Christian spirit,—is inwardly linked to- 
gether; all the operations of the Holy Spirit in the life of humanity, form one 
great invisible chain, and it must ever give us a holy joy when we can recognise 
the links of this chain in history, and in this sense trace a Christian tradition in 
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all times and places in which the gospel has been preached. But this operation 
of the Holy Ghost, this Christian tradition flowing from it, is never, and nowhere, 
pure and untroubled, but is everywhere, and at all times, disturbed by the mix- 
ture of the flesh, and of that which is not divine. Everywhere, and always, we 
find in tradition the antichristian beside the Christian, as every one must in 
himself, in his inward and outward life, be conscious of the same mixture; and 
what is seen in a small scale in the life of every individual Christian, is seen on a 
large scale in the life of the whole Church. We are thus always in danger of con- 
founding the Christian with the unchristian, what is of the flesh with what is of 
the Spirit, if we have not in the divine word, which mirrors to us purely the operations 
of the Holy Spirit, a trustworthy source of knowledge, a sure testing principle, a 
fixed rule, by which, as in our own souls, so also in the traditions of the whole 
Church, to separate that which is of God from that which is not.”-—Pp. 158, 159. 


But the whole book is made up of beautiful thoughts and touching narra- 
tives. It cannot fail to enlarge our sympathy with the’ universal Church to 
find such bright illustrations of Christian holiness even in the lives of men 
whose minds were darkened, to a considerable extent, by the clouds that over- 
hung the middle age. 





(2.) “ The Star of the Wise Men: a Commentary on the Second Chapter of 
St. Matthew, by RicHarp CHENEVIXx TRENCH.” (New-York: Lane & Scott, 
18mo., pp. 171.) Mr. Trench is well known from his treatises on the Parables 
and Miracles of Christ, and from his Hulsean Lectures, heretofore noticed in 
this journal. The work now before us is a fine specimen of commentary,— 
abundant in learning, yet adapted to general apprehension and use. Instead 
of evading the difficult points of the text—a practice too common among com- 
mentators—he boldly seizes upon them, and brings to bear upon their elucidation 
a practical sagacity, combined with an amount of erudition, quite rare in these 
days. We quote the eighth section, on the gifts of the Magi, as a specimen of 
Mr. Trench’s happy style of exposition :— 
“§ 8—The Gifts. 

“ * And when they had opened their treasures,’—by which ‘treasures’ we must 

understand, not the precious things themselves which they had brought, but the 


chests, caskets, vessels, (which is the word of the Arabic version,) or other recep- 
tacles which contained them,°—‘they presented unto Him gifts,’t|—after the cus- 

“2 Oxcavpic—= 28, Deut. xxviii, 12, the receptacle for treasure, (Josephus, Ant., ix, 
8, 2,) whether portable as here,=«:3w76¢, 2 Kings xii, 9, (LXX.;) or the treasure- 
chamber, as often elsewhere: Matt. xii, 35; xiii, 52; Joshua vi, 19, (LXX.) 

“+ There was another passage of prophecy besides the more obvious ones, Psa. Ixxii, 
10; Isa. lx, 6, alluded to already, which was very commonly, in the early Church, held 
to have found its fulfilment in these gifts—namely, Isa. viil, 4. Such an application of 
the passage was favoured by the earlier Latin translation, which, as we gather from 
Tertullian (Adv. Jud., c. 9; ef. Adv. Marcion., 1. 3, c. 13), was: Accipiet virtutem Damasci 
et spolia Samarie; and not as in the Vulgate: Auferetur fortitudo Damasci et spolia 
Samarie. How the application was exactly made may be best understood by a quota- 
tion from Augustine, (Serm. 202, c. 2,) who, however, is plainly following therein 
the footsteps of Tertullian. Alluding to these gifts, he says: Tunc enim puer prius- 
— sciret vocare patrem et matrem, sicut de illo fuerat prophetatum, accepit virtutem 

amasci et spolia Samariz: id est, antequam per humanam carnem humana vyerba pro- 
ferret, accepit virtutem Damasci, illud scil. unde Damascus presumebat. In divitiis 
quippe civitas illa secundum seculum florens aliquando presumserat. In divitiis autem 
principatus auro defertur, quod Christo magi suppliciter obtulerunt. Spolia vero Sama- 
riz iidem ipsi erant, qui eam incolebant. Samaria namque pro idololatria posita. . . . 
Debellaturus scil. Christus gladio spiritali per universum orbem regnum diaboli, hee 
prima puer spolia idololatrie dominatione detraxit, ut ad se adorandum magos conversos 
a peste illius superstitionis averteret; et in hac terré nondum loquens per linguam, 
loqueretur de clo per stellam; ut et quis esset, et qud, et propter quos venisset, non 
yoce carnis, sed virtute Verbi, quod caro factum est, demonstraret. 
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tom of the East, which will not allow any person to come empty-handed into the 
presence of the great, but requires that the inward devotedness should embody 
itself in an outward gift. hus we have continual mention of such gifts, as 
made to kings and other great persons on earth, and to the King of kings in 
heaven. (1 Sam. x, 27; 1 Kings x, 2; Gen. xxxii, 13; xliii, 11, 25; 1 Sam. ix, 7; 
xxv, 18, 27; Job xiii, 11.) That these gifts on this occasion presented were them- 
selves mystical ;* that they who offered them meant more, or, at any rate, that 
more was meant by the Spirit which prompted them to these, than merely that 
they would present to this Child the costliest things which they had; that in 
these, no less than in the worship which went with them, there was a confession 
of faith,t explicit or implicit ;—this the Church has evermore felt; and the spe- 
cial symbolic significance which has been attributed severally to the three gifts 
is probably familiar to all. The frankincense, the choicest of all odours, was 
offered to the Son of God, who as such was himself also God, and to whom there- 
fore the sweet odours of prayer and all other sacrifices were rightly due: the 
myrrh to the son of Mary, who, as man, was subject to mortality, while, at the 
same time, he should be free from corruption ; the myrrh, therefore, used in burial, 
and yet preserving from decay, containing a latent prophecy, not of his death and 
burial only, as it is sometimes explained, but the pledge also of his resurrection :{ 
and the gold to the Son of David, the King of Israel, to whom all other kings and 
people should yield tribute of the most precious things which they had.§ 

“ But these gifts—royal, divine, and human—may claim to be considered some- 
what more in detail. There is a sacred character belonging to all three, and not 
the least to the gold. Even nowin the East there are nations,—the Burmese, for 
instance,—among whom it is not permitted to coin gold into money, or otherwise 
to employ it in common and profane uses ; this metal being reserved exclusively 
for divine, or, which is there the same thing, royal uses,|| and being with them 
a usual offering to their gods, (cf. Psalm xxii, 15: ‘To Him shall be given of 
the gold of Arabia.’) On this, its sacred character, rests the fact that in the 
holy of holies, as the image of heaven, all is either of massive gold, or thickly 
overlaid with gold. (Exod. xxxviii; ef. 1 Kings vi.) For heaven is the palace 
of light—of light, it needs not to say, ethically contemplated; and in the bright 
shining of gold there is that which better symbolizes light than anything besides. 
And thus, too, the New Jerusalem, ‘having the glory of God,’ the brightness of 
God’s presence, is a city of pure gold. (Rev. xxi, 11,18, 23.) Alike in the actual 
tabernacle and in the ideal city, something more than the costliness of the gold is 
to be taken into account, to explain its selection as the material of which the one 
and other is composed; and so is it here. This gift is not less significant of the 
higher character of Him to whom it is offered than the two with which it is joined. 

“The frankincense,** among all the odours of antiquity the highest prized and 


“2 Mystica munera, Juvencus calls them. 

“+ Leo the Great: Quod cordibus credunt, muneribus protestantur. Fulgentius: 
Attende quid obtulerint, et cognosce quid crediderint. 

“ } So in the ancient hymn :— 

“ *Myrrha, caro verbo nupta, 
Per quod manet incorrupta 
aro carens carie.’ 

“§ The earliest writer, I believe, who makes this application, at least of those who 
have come down to us, is [reneeus (Con. Heer., 1. 3, c. 9,8 2): Mattheus magos ait per ea 
que obtulerunt munera ostendisse, quis erat qui adorabatur. Myrrham quidem, quod 
ipse erat, qui pro mortali humano genere moreretur et sepeliretur ; aurum vero quoniam 
a cujus regni finis non est; thus vero, quoniam Deus, qui et notus in Judwa factus 
est, [Psa. lxxv, 2,] et manifestus eis, qui non querebant eum. Cf. Origen, Con. Cels., 
1. 1, c. 60; and generally for passages from the Greek fathers, Suicer, Thes., v. A(Gavoc.”’ 

“|! Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, 4, 1, 244. 

“@ The suggestion which has been sometimes made, that this gold may have served, 
and by the providence of God was intended, in the deep poverty of the holy family, to 
serve as a viaticum on occasion of the hurried flight into Egypt, which was so near—this 
suggestion is not altogether to be rejected, since we know that at a later period the Lord 
condescended to accept and use the offerings of his servants. (Luke viii, 3.) 

“9° A{Zavoc only occurs here and Rev. xviii, 13, in the New Testament. It is strictly 
the tree which yields the frankincense, and AiGavwrdc, (which is used with a certain 
impropriety for the censer or thuribulum, Rev. viii, 3, 5,) the frankincense itself. But 
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the costliest, was a gum exuding, with slight solicitation, from a plant about 
which there is nearly as much uncertainty now, as Pliny confesses that in his 
time there was.” The Jews obtained it from Arabia Felix, (Jer. vi, 20,) and in 
all antiquity it was considered to be native there, and there only.t Yet modern 
naturalists are now generally agreed that the genuine frankincense is a product 
of India, and was only believed to be of Arabia, because it could not be traced 
farther than to the Arabian merchants, through whose hands the inhabitants of 
Western Asia and Europe obtained it. How frequent its use in the Levitical 
offerings, need not be observed ; so frequent and so predominant, that although 
we cannot affirm it to have been absolutely restricted to the service of God, yet 
we justly feel that there was an ascription of divine honours to Him unto whom 
this offering was made. 

“In the myrrh there is no such explicit recognition of a divine character in 
Him to whom it is presented, as in the two preceding gifts; nor was it to be 
expected that there should, since in this lay rather the confession of his mor- 
tality. It appears, indeed, as one of the four ingredients of the holy anointing 
oil, (Exod. xxx, 23,) but this is the only occasion on which we find it serving for 
holy uses. It oozed from an acacia-like plant, found chiefly in Arabia, and was 
used dry as a gum, or liquid as an ointment. Its antiseptic qualities caused it 
to be employed freely for purposes of embalming; and thus it was largely im- 
ported into Egypt, (Gen. xxxvii, 25; xliii, 11;) and in a hundred pounds’ 
weight of myrrh and aloes Nicodemus wrapped the dead body of our Lord, (John 
xix, 39,) so that in his very cradle he receives already the prophecy of his death.”’f 


Aristotle does not observe the distinction, and in Hellenistic Greek—in the Septuagint, 
for instance—it is entirely neglected. Thus, often as the frankincense is there named, 
AtBavwré¢ is found only once, (1 Chron. ix, 29,) but 2é3avoc¢ continually. 

“2 HN, 1.12, ¢. 31. 

“+ Odor Arabicus, as it was therefore called. Cf. Herodotus, 3, 107. 

“ft It is well known that the dramatic representation of modern Europe grew up under 
the wing of the Church, and only slowly detached itself from this its earliest shelter. 
Of the dramatic element, which was allowed to find place in its own services, we have a 
curious illustration in the manner in which this offering of the Magi was set forth in 
some churches on the festival of Epiphany. (Binterim, Denkwiirdigkeiten, y. 5, p. 316.) 
Three boys, clothed in silk, with golden crowns upon their heads, and each a golden 
vessel in his hand, represented the wise men from the East. Entering the choir, and 
advancing toward the altar, they chanted the foliowing strophe :— 

O quam dignis celebranda dies ista laudibus, 

In qua Christi genitura propalatur gentibus, 

Pax terrenis nunciatur, gloria ceelestibus ; 

Novi parta signum fulget Orientis patria. 

Currunt reges Orientis stell& sibi ttn 

Currunt reges et adorant Deum ad presepia, 

Tres adorant reges unum, triplex est oblatio. 
During the singing of these verses they gradually approached the altar; there the first 
lifted up the vessel which he held in his hand, exclaiming :— 

Aurum primo, 
And the second :— 
thus secundo, 
And-the third :— 
myrrham dante tertio. 
Hereupon, the first once more :— 
Aurem regum, 
The second :— 
thus celestem, 
And the third :— 
mori nutat unctio. 

Then one of them pointed with his hand to the star hanging from the roof of the 
church, and sung in a loud voice: Hoc signum magni Regis; and all three proceeded to 
make their offerings, singing meanwhile the responsal, Eamus, inquiramus eum, et offe- 
ramus ei munera, aurum, thus, et myrrham. At the conclusion of this responsal, a 
younger boy lifted up his voice, which was meant to imitate the voice of an angel, from 
behind the altar, and sung: Nuntium vobis fero de supernis; Natus est Christus domi- 
nator orbis. In Bethlehem Jude ; sic enim propheta dixerat ante. Hereupon the three 
who represented the kings withdrew into the sacristy, singing, In Bethlehem natus est 
Rex celorum, &c.” 
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(3.) “ The Popular Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, condensed from the 
larger work, by Joun Kirro, D.D., &c.” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 8vo., 
pp- 800.) The “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” from which this work is 
abridged, is well known to all Biblical students as, on the whole, the best digest 
of the present stock of our knowledge on the subject known in the English 
language. That work, however, was prepared chiefly in view of the wants of 
theological students, and from its very objects, necessarily includes many 
things of no use to the general reader. Dr. Kitto has done an excellent work 
in preparing this abridgment for the use of Bible classes, Sunday schools, and 
the great body of the religious public. Some dictionary of the Bible ought to 
be had in every religious family, and we know of no one which is abreast, or 
nearly so, of the present state of Biblical knowledge, except the work before 
us. It abounds with pictorial illustrations very well executed, and is, in all 
respects, well got up by the enterprising publishers. 





(4.) We have another gratifying contribution to the history of our Church 
in “ Memorials of the Early Progress of Methodism in the Eastern States,” by 
Azer Srevens.” (Boston: C. H. Peirce & Co., 12mo., pp. 492.) The 
volume corresponds in form and ‘size to the delightful one published by the 
same author some time since, entitled “ Memorials of the Introduction of 
Methodism into the Eastern States,” and which met with unparalleled success, 
no less than ten thousand copies having been rapidly sold. After an intro- 
ductory chapter, containing a brief summary of the history and statistics of 
New-England Methodism up to the opening of the present century, the work 
treats, in forty-two chapters, of the progress of the Church from 1800 to 1810. 
Although the author modestly disclaims writing history in this work, he has yet 
done it most effectually. The essential facts of the history, so far as they can be 
ascertained, are fully given—but interwoven with what must have been, of itself, 
a dark web of dry detail, we have a glowing, many-coloured woof of biogra- 
phy, incident and description, so that the whole texture is no common product 
of the loom, but a piece of highly-wrought tapestry. In fact, men are begin- 
ning to learn that biography is history, or at least the chief key to history— 
the French and Macaulay have taught us that. We welcome Mr. Stevens's 
book, and trust that he will yet find time and strength to write the history of 
universal Methodism as well as he has sketched his New-England memorials. 





(5.) A COMMENTARY upon the Scriptures is the great want of our Church 
in these times. Those that we have, however excellent they may be in many 
respects, are so far behind the present state of knowledge, especially with re- 
gard to the geography of Palestine, as to be useless, or even worse, so far as 
the illustration of Scripture from that source is concerned. But we do not 
want a commentary made up of extracts from antiquated authors, or prepared 
by any other than a thorough scholar—one who can stand in the advanced 
rank of modern philology, and rely upon his own knowledge for his interpre- 
tations. The man, or men, for this work exist among us—when will they 


address themselves to the great task ? 
A specimen of a new commentary has reached us in the first number of 
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“ Critical and Exegetical Notes and Discourses on the Gospels, designed for 
Theological Students, Bible Classes, Families, §c., composed with a view to meet 
the Infidel objections of Paine, Bolingbroke, Herbert, and others, by Rev. AN- 
DREW CARROLL.” (Cincinnati: printed for the author, at the Methodist 
Book Concern.) The work is well-meaning, and must have cost a great deal 
of labour, but Mr. Carroll does not exhibit the qualifications necessary, in 
our view, for a task so great as that which he has undertaken. 





(6.) “ The Methodist Almanac” for 1852 is a great improvement on preced- 
ing years. We know no Almanac surpassing it in the abundance and beauty 
of its illustrations, except that published by the American Tract Society; while, 
in intrinsic excellence of matter, the Methodist Almanac is unrivalled. As a 
text-book of ecclesiastical information, it is indispensable to every Methodist 


family. 





(7.) We have long felt the want of a summary view of the geography of the 
Holy Land, which should embody the latest results of travel and discovery. 
That want is now fully supplied by “ Palestine : its Geography and Bible History, 
by F. G. Hrssarp, of the East Genesee Conference.” (New-York: Lane & 
Scott, 12mo., pp. 354.) The work is divided into two parts, of which the first 
treats of the geography of Palestine under four geographical eras, the first ex- 
tending from the call of Abram to the arrival of the Israelites at Canaan ; the 
second to the revolt of the ten tribes ; the third to the restoration from Babylon ; 
the fourth to the final overthrow of the Jewish polity, A. D. 70. The abodes 
of Jewish life, and the political and other divisions of the country, are thus 
described, in their proper relations to chronology and history, with a clearness, 
accuracy, and fulness to be found in no similar work within our knowledge. 
The second part exhibits the history of Palestine under precisely the same 
division; the two parts thus running parallel with each other throughout. 
This part of the work is marked by the same pains-taking accuracy and fidelity 
as the former. The work is illustrated by twenty lithographic maps. A full 
index closes the volume. Our full conviction is that there is no book extant 
on the subject so well adapted for the use of Sunday schools and Bible classes, 


as well as for general study. 





(8.) “ Trenton Falls, Picturesque and Descriptive,” (New-York: G. P. Put- 
NAM, 18mo., pp. 90,) is a full description of the celebrated waterfall named 
in the title-page. It is profusely illustrated, and in every respect got up in 


the best style of the typographic art. 





(9.) We have received two new volumes of Bohn‘s Classical Library ; viz., 
“ The Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Epistles, Ibis and Halieuticon of Ovid, translated 
into English prose by H. T. Riley,” (12mo., pp. 503;) and “ The Works of 
Plato, vol. iv., translated by G. Burgess.” A constant supply of these libra- 
ries, of whose valuable substance and convenient form we have repeatedly 
spoken, is kept in New-York by Messrs. Bangs, Brother & Co. 
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(10.) Messrs. Harpers have issued the third volume of “ Cosmos ; a Sketch 
of a Physical Description of the Universe, by ALEXANDER VON HumpBotpt,” 
(12mo., pp. 219,) containing that grand outline of the whole field of phenome- 
na which Humboldt alone, of living men, was capable of conceiving. The 
first volume exhibits the external world of nature under a general picture of 
the heavenly and terrestrial spheres; the second gives the reflection of this 
image impressed by the senses upon the inner man, that is, upon his ideas and 
feelings. The design of the third volume is to present those “ results of obser- 
vation on which the present condition of scientific opinion is especially 
grounded.” As a “ first attempt” to combine all cosmical phenomena in one 
sole picture of nature, this work is not simply entitled to the indulgence which 
the author, with the true humility of science, asks for it, but to the genuine 
praise which is due only to the highest class of works of genius. At the same 
time, it is deeply to be regretted that the God of nature is so seldom named 
in the work. 





(11.) Prorrssor C. D. CLEVELAND’s “ Compendium of English Literature” 
has found great favour with the public, as it deserved to do. It is now fol- 
lowed by a work on the same plan, entitled “ English Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century, designed for Colleges and advanced Classes in Schools, by 
Cuartes D. CieveLanp.” (Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle, 12mo., 
pp. 746.) The editor’s refined taste and catholic spirit are admirably shown 
in this compilation from our more recent literature; and the biographical 
sketches scattered through the volume are brief, pointed, and in general satis- 
factory. We trust that the volume will be as successful as its predecessor. 





(12.) “ Travels in the United States during 1849 and 1850, by the Lady 
EMELINE STEWART WortLEyY.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo., 
pp- 463.) This book stands in marked contrast with almost every English 
book of travels in America heretofore published. The author seems to have 
gone on her way through the country in the happiest humour possible, and 
determined to be pleased with everything. At every step she “likes the 
Americans more and more,” and finds that “either they have wonderfully 
improved lately, or else the criticisms on them have been wonderfully exagge- 
rated.” Instead of the rude vulgarity which Capt. Marryat and Mrs. Trol- 
lope met at every turn, she finds the people “ particularly courteous and 
obliging, and amiably anxious that foreigners should carry away a favonrable 
impression of them.” She discovers just as much difference among different 
classes of people in America as anywhere else, and remarks that “ the superior 
classes here have almost always excellent manners, and a great deal of real 
and natural, as well as acquired, refinement.” It was not her purpose on leay- 
ing England to write a book, and the present work is made up of letters writ- 
ten home during her excursion, so that it is very loose and fragmentary in its 
structure, though perhaps not the less agreeable on that account. 





(13.) “ The Christian Retrospect and Register, by Ropert Barry,” (New- 
York: M. W. Dodd, 1851; 12mo., pp. 420,) is one of a class of books that we 
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are glad to see multiplying among us. In the humble guise of a summary of 
the scientific, moral, and religious progress of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, it contains an amount of useful knowledge for which one might 
search in vain through many volumes. It is divided into two parts, of which 
the first sets forth the social, material, and political progress of the race during 
the last fifty years; the second treats of the moral and religious advances of 
mankind during the same period. This last part is of special interest to all 
Christian readers, as it presents a summary, condensed indeed, but ample 
enough for all the purposes of ordinary reference, of the growth of Christianity 
since 1800, of its present condition, and of the means employed, in the form 
of missionary and other societies, for its advancement. The book bears evi- 
dent marks of the haste with which it has been compiled, and it would be no 
difficult task to note many deficiencies in it. But, such as it is, it is the best 
we have of its kind, and should find a place on every minister's table, and in 
the library of every Christian family that can afford to purchase it. 





(14.) Mr. W. Gowans (New-York) has issued a new edition of “ Elements of 
Thought, by Isaac TAYLor.” (12mo., pp. 168.) The work contains con- 
cise explanations of the principal terms employed in the several branches of 
intellectual philosophy, and is designed to impart, in a familiar form, elemen- 
tary instruction on these branches. It is calculated to be eminently useful as 
a book of reference for all who are not familiarly conversant with metaphysi- 
cal topics. At the same time, it furnishes a clear summary of mental science 
in a convenient and portable form. 





(15.) “ Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, late Rector of Watton, Herts, 
by Rev. T. R. Brrxs.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 2 vols.,12mo.) The 
name of Bickersteth is like ointment poured forth. It has been the synonyme 
of ministerial devotion and fidelity for many years. Almost every Christian 
enterprise of modern times has been aided by his labours or cheered by his 
sympathy. As an earnest Christian minister, Edward Bickersteth has had 
but few equals in any age. “The zeal of God’s house” was the impulse of 
his life, the advancement of Christ’s kingdom was his only aim. The memoir 
before us is an ample record of his religious experience, of his faithful labours, 
and of his untiring devotion to his work; but at the same time it is prolix to 
a degree which must greatly hinder its usefulness. All that is characteristic 
of the man in these two volumes might easily have been given in one. 





(16.) Ir is grievously to be regretted that there ever should have arisen cause 
for the publication of such a book as “ The Methodist Church Property Case, 
heard before the Hon. Judges Nelson and Betts, May 17-29, 1851, by R. Sut- 
TON, Special and Congressional Reporter.” (New-York: Lane & Scott, 
1851; 8vo., pp. 372.) But as the necessity has arisen, it is well that the case 
is so fully and admirably exhibited as in this ample volume—one of the best 
specimens (if not the very best) of reporting that we have ever seen. It is a 
pleasant feature, also, that the two parties to the suit have not got up rival 
Fourtu Series, Vou. I11.—42 
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reports, but that the present one is agreed upon by both, and is published, with 
their common sanction, by the book agents at New-York and Richmond. 
Would that the whole question could be as amicably arranged ! 

The volume is taken up with the speeches of Mr. Lord, Mr. Choate, Mr. 
Wood, and Mr. Johnson; the first and last, with Mr. Johnson, Jr., being 
counsel for the Church, South; and the other two, with Mr. E. L. Fancher, the 
counsel for the Methodist Episcopal Church. Of the eminent ability with 
which the case was argued on both sides, the report affords the most ample 
testimony. The volume will be a repository of principles for our Church 
courts, as well as for the law courts, in all time to come. The origin and 
structure of our ecclesiastical system can be better studied here than in any 
single work with which we are acquainted. 

It is due to Mr. Choate to say that, owing to his numerous engagements, 
his speech did not receive his personal revision, as did those of the other 


counsel. 





(17.) Tur Chiswick edition of Shakspeare, published in 1826, was the most 
desirable and useful, in point of size, type, &c., that had ever appeared; and 
it is a little strange that no attempt has been made to reproduce it in this 
country until very recently. Messrs. James Munroe & Co., ef Boston, have 
commenced the issue of an edition retaining all the advantages of the Chis- 
wick, without its defects, under the title of “ The Works of Shakspeare ; the 
text carefully restored according to the first editions ; with Introductions, Notes, 
original and selected, and a Life of the Poet; by the Rev. H. W. Hupson, 
A.M.” ‘The whole work will be completed in eleven volumes, crown octavo, 
of which the first is before us. It is in the most acceptable of all shapes for 
ordinary readers, portable in size and form, and neatly printed on clear white 
paper. The text is thoroughly revised “ in every line, word, letter, and point,” 
with continued reference to the folio edition of 1623, and to the earlier im- 
pressions, where such exist. Mr. Hudson’s competency to edit Shakspeare 
needs no guarantee from us: it may be proper hereafter, when the edition is 
completed, to give a careful judgment of the way in which he has done his 
work. In the meantime, we commend this as the best edition of Shakspeare 
for general use that has ever been issued in this country. 





(18.) “ Elements of Algebra, designed for beginners, by Et1as Loomis, M. A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of New-York.” (New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 260.) This work is intended for the use of young 
students, who have just completed the study of arithmetic. It is prepared with 
the care and judgment that characterize all the elementary works published 
by the same author. 





(19.) “A Manual of Roman Antiquities, with numerous Illustrations, by 
Cuaries Antuon, LL.D.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1851, 12mo., 
pp: 451.) This is quite a copious compilation, and amply sufficient for all 


purposes of school instruction on the subject. It will also be valuable as a 
book of reference. 
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(20.) Kattscumript’s “ School Dictionary of the Latin Language,” (Part I., fy i 
Latin-English ; Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 12mo., pp. 478,) has several i 
decided advantages :—1. It is properly a school dictionary, portable in form, K 


and free from all discussions, and even words, likely to puzzle a school-boy, as hice 

it contains only words and phrases occurring in the best Latin authors usually Bey 
read in schools. 2. It gives, as far as possible, the etymology of every word, ef 
not only by tracing it to its Latin or Greek root, but also to roots in the cog- 84} 


nate forms of the Indo-Germanic family. 3. It is careful to give the marks 
of quantity over each syllable where they are needed. The omission of the 
proper names is a defect in our judgment. As a whole, we know no better Jit 
school dictionary. 








(21.) “ The Ohio Conference Offering, edited by Rev. MAxwe tt P. Ganpts, 
of the Ohio Conference.” (Cincinnati: printed for the editor, 1851; 12mo., 
pp: 429.) This volume is the fruit of a most laudable and benevolent pur- 
pose, as the entire proceeds from its sale are to be devoted to the relief of the ‘ 
widows and orphans of deceased ministers of the Ohio Conference. It con- By! 
sists of two parts, the first containing twenty-five sermons by junior members 
of the Ohio Conference, and the second including twelve sermons from de- f 
ceased ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Among the latter we AY 
find discourses by Bishop M’Kendree, Rev. W. B. Christie, and Rev. Russel + 
Bigelow,—names that are honoured in all the Churches of the land. The € i 
volume is worthy of a most extended circulation, in view as well of its intrin- ae 
sic excellence, as of the praiseworthy object to which its profits are to be vit 
devoted. mY 













(22.) “ Travels and Adventures in Mexico, by Witu1aM W. CarrenteER,” 








+ 

(New-York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 300,) is a plain account of the iat 
adventures of a private soldier in the late Mexican war, who was taken pris- $34 
oner by the Mexicans, escaped, and traversed the country to the Pacific. The as 
writer is unskilled in authorcraft, as he states in his preface; but the nar- 48 | 
rative is full of incident and adventure. iat 
—-2e~<m oe ; ‘ 

(23.) “ Elements of Latin Pronunciation, for the use of Students in Language, ‘eh 
Law, Medicine, &c., by 8. S. Harpeman, A. M., Professor of Natural History ae 


in the University of Pennsylvania.” (Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co., 1851; 12mo., pp. 76.) From the title of this book, one would expect to 
find it a mere empirical manual to aid the multitudes of young men, who enter 
upon professional or scientific studies without adequate preparation, in picking 
their way among the hard names and technicalities which are so formidable to 
sciolists. A book more ill-adapted to such a purpose could not well have been 
put together; a book more entirely removed from the sphere of mere empiri- 
cism and book-making, has rarely been laid on our table. It is, in fact, the 
ripe fruit of large study, of rare research, and of an ingenius aptitude and 
sagacity in the higher walks of philology, most unhappily infrequent in 
American scholarship. Professor Haldeman is well knowr © naturalists as 
one of the most enthusiastic and successful of their class ; 1 work before 
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us grew out of his pursuit of natural science in one of its richest fields;—the 
field of comparative philology. He accounts for the origin of the work as fol- 
lows: “ In making some inquiries into the phonetic peculiarities of the aborigi- 
nal languages of North America, I found myself at a loss, from the want of an 
alphabet in which to record my results, those of Europe being more or less 
corrupt; and finding the statements respecting the Latin alphabet to a certain 
extent contradictory and unsatisfactory, I resolved to investigate it, with the 
intention of using it strictly according to its Latin signification, as far as this 
could be ascertained. This special inquiry being made, a view of the results 
is here presented.” In some modest “ preliminary remarks,” Mr. Haldeman 
states the object of his work and the materials upon which it is founded, and 
gives a brief statement of what had been done by previous writers upon the 
subject. His results, he says, “ usually agree with those of his predecessors ;” 
but whether they do or not, his procedure is eminently original, and is pre- 
cisely the one to lead to “results” that may be relied on. In the body of the 
work the subject is taken up in the following order: (1) The Alphabet ; 
(2) the Vowels; (3) the Nasal Vowels; (4) the Diphthongs; (5) the Labials ; 
(6) Dentals; (7) Palatals; (8) Gutturals; (9) Glottal Consonants. We can- 
not enter into details upon these several points ; it is enough to say that they 
are treated throughout with the most conscientious accuracy and scholarly 
thoroughness—not as by an advocate for any school, but by an honest inquirer 
after scientific truth. 

One of the most novel features of the book, and, indeed, one which lies at 
the root of many of its views, is the “ scheme of affinities between the vocal 
elements in Latin” (§ 35). Under the head of the Vowels, Prof. Haldeman 
sets forth the form of the Latin vowel characters and their quantity, in what, 
after long examination of the subject, appears to us the only true light. He 
exhibits them in the following table :— 


A is long in Arm, short in Art, 
E “ 


thEy, “ Eight. 
I “ marlIne, “ decelt. 
@) “ Own, “ Obey. 
U “ fOoOl, “ fUll. 


Could this single table be incorporated into our elementary books, and brought 
into use in the schools, it would go far towards securing at least a general uni- 
formity in pronunciation. But our limited space will not allow us to go into 
any further analysis of the work. We trust it will find its way into the hands 
of every professor of ancient languages in our colleges, and of every teacher 
in our schools. As a contribution to real philology, it is certainly the most 
substantial production, in an unpretending form, that has ever issued from the 
American press. We hope hereafter to return to it, and to a general discus- 


sion of the whole subject. 








(24.) From the Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, we have received a copy 
of a very neat Sunday-school hymn-book, (Neuer Liederschatz fiir die Jugend 
und Lum Gebrauch in Sonntags-Schulen, 32mo., pp. 160.) We welcome 
gladly every such publication for the benefit of our immense German popula- 
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tion. From the same publishers we have also Betrachtungen iiber die biblische 
Geschichte, von W. AHRENS, Prediger in der Ohio Conferenz. (18mo., 
pp- 256.) This is a sketch of Bible history from the creation to the entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan. It is intended for the use of Sunday schools 
and Bible classes, and is appropriately divided into chapters, and furnished 
with questions for the purpose. 





(25.) We have received a copy of “ The Literature and Literary Men of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by ABRAHAM Mitts, A.M.” (New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1851; 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 576 and 598.) The work consists of a 
series of forty-six lectures on English literature, which have been annually 
delivered by Mr. Mills for the last twenty years. As it was placed upon our 
table at the last moment before going to press, we are unable to give any 
critical estimate of its value. 





(26.) Or the following addresses, pamphlets, serials, &c., we regret that we 
can give nothing more than the titles -— 

Defence of an Essay on the Proper Rendering of the Words Elohim and 
@céc into the Chinese Language. By Wiit1am J. Boonr, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States to China. 

A Semi-Centennial Sermon, delivered before the New-York East Confer- 
ence, and published by their request. By Rev. LABAN CLARK. 

Popular Amusements: a Discourse delivered in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Winchester, Va., on the afternoon of Whitsunday, June 8th, 1851. 
By Rev. Cnas. PorTERFIELD Krautu, A. M. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
Lima, New-York, for the year ending July 10th, 1851. 

Nature and Worth of the Science of Church History. An Inaugural Ad- 
dress delivered in the Mercer-street Church, New-York, Feb. 12, 1851. By 
Henry B. Smitu, Professor of Church History in the Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Pennington Seminary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for the academic year ending Wednesday, 
Oct. 1, 1851. 

Address before the Graduates of Washington University, of Baltimore, at 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Commencement, held March 3, 1851. By Tuomas 
E. Bonn, A. M., M. D. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

Third Annual Catalogue and Circular of the Newark Wesleyan Institute. 

Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, for the years 1850-1851. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the American and Foreign Bible Society, pre- 
sented May 9, 1851; with the Minutes of the Annual Meeting, Anniversary 
Addresses, Correspondence, a list of Auxiliary Societies, Life Directors, and 
Members, &c. 
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Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Indiana Asbury University, 


for the year 1850. 

A Lecture on the Genuineness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch, and 
several other Books of the Old Testament, its Chronology, Language, &c. ; 
delivered in Emory Chapel, Ellicott’s Mills. By the Rev. Henry M. Har- 


MAN, of Anne Arundel Co., Md. 

















Art. XI—MISCELLANIES. 





The relationship sustained toward Christ by “Mary the wife of 
Cleophas,” John xix, 25. 










‘Now there stood beside the cross of Jesus, his mother, and the sister of his 
mother, Mary the [widow] of Clopas, (Mapia 7 tod K2w7d,) and Mary, the 







Magdalene.” 
Tue first remark we have to make on this text is, that KAdéza¢ has been mis- 
translated by “Cleophas.” It must not be confounded with the name K2oérac 
in Luke xxiv, 18; which is probably a contraction for the true Greek KAeézarpoe, 
It is now generally conceded that the name 








like ’Avrixac for ’Avtimartpoc. 
Kiadrag is identical with ’A”daioc, these being only different modes of spelling 
in Greek the Hebrew name “pen, which we may suppose to have been pro- 
nounced either kalpai or halphai, and so corrupted by Galilean provincialism 
into these two Greek forms. This being assumed, we may identify this Clopas 
with the Alphaeus mentioned in Matt. x, 3, (and the parallel passages, Mark iii, 
18; Luke vi, 15; Acts i, 13,) as the father of one James, and thus ultimately 
determine the inquiry proposed above; provided we can satisfactorily settle two 
subsidiary points, the last of which, however, is affirmed by Dr. Neander to be 
the most difficult in the Gospel history. 

1. What affinity existed between the two Marys stated in the above text to 
have been sisters? Some interpreters distinguish between the terms “the sister 
of his mother,” and “the [widow] of Clopas,” as different individuals, thus 
making four females in the enumeration, instead of three; but the insertion of 
the distinctive particle xai between each of the other terms, and its omission 
between these, must fairly be understood as denoting their identity by gram- 
matical apposition. It is manifest, however, that no two sisters-german would 
have the same name given to them; such an unprecedented oversight would 
produce continual confusion in the family. Besides, the Law did not allow a 
man to be married to two own sisters at the same time, (Lev. xviii, 18,) as we 
shall see would then have been the case here. Nor would either of these objec- 
tions be obviated by supposing these two Marys to have been half-sisters. The 
only other plausible explanation is, that they are called sisters (that is, sisters- 
in-law) because of their marriage to two brothers respectively, namely, Joseph 
and Clopas; a supposition that is strengthened by their apparent intimacy with 
each other, and by their similar connexion with Jesus, intimated by their both 
remaining near his cross. Clopas (or Alphaeus) seems to have been an elder 
brother of Joseph, and dying without issue, Joseph apparently married his wife, 
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(probably before his marriage with the Virgin, as he seems to have been much 
older than the latter,) according to the Levirate law, (Deut. xxv, 5.) On this 
account, 

2. James II. or “the Less,” Joseph’s oldest son by that marriage, would be 
styled the [legal] son of Clopas, as well as the [reputed half-] brother of Jesus. 
This helps to clear up the controversy whether this is the same with “James 
the Lord’s brother.” Gal. i,19. However, the express title of Apostle given the 
latter in this last passage, as well as in i Cor. xv, 7, (compare also Acts ix, 27,) 
seems decisive as to their identity, no other James being mentioned among the 
twelve except “James the brother of John,” who was no relative (so immedi- 
ately at least) of Christ. Another question is, whether he was the same with 
the James mentioned along with Joses, Simon, and Judas as Christ’s brothers, in 
Matt. xiii, 55, and parallel passages. This is almost certain, if the above view 
of the sisterhood of the two Marys be allowed. Its direct determination de- 
pends upon the interpretation of the term “brother” as used in these texts 
last cited. That the title is intended to be taken in its proper sense, and not in 
the general signification of kinsman, is pretty clear from its use there, (as well 
as in John ii, 12; Matt. xii, 46-50; Mark iii, 31-35; Luke viii, 19-21; Acts i, 
14,) in explicit connexion with his actual mother, and under relations which 
imply that they were members of his immediate family; especially as no inti- 
mation is there or elsewhere conveyed to the contrary. This inference is sus- 
tained by the striking coincidence in the names of the brothers in the list of the 
Apostles (namely, James, Judas, and apparently Simon, in Luke vi, 15, 16; Acts 
i, 13) with those in the reference to Christ’s brothers, (namely, James, Judas, 
Simon, and Joses, Matt. xiii, 55, and parallel places ;) and also by the fact that 
both “ James the Less and Joses” are said to be the sons of the same Mary who 
was the widow of Clopas. (Mark xv, 40, and Matt. xvii, 56, compared with John 
xix, 25.) Moreover, “the brethren of the Lord,” referred to as Apostles in 
1 Cor. ix, 5, could have been no other than this James and these his associated 
brothers. (Compare Jude 1.) 

This arrangement meets all the statements in the case, and is confirmed by 
declarations found in early Christian writers, which may be seen in full in 
Lardner’s Works. (Consult the Index.) The only objection of any force against 
such an adjustment is, that toward the latter part of our Saviour’s ministry it 
is said, “neither did his brethren believe on him,” (John vii, 5,) whereas two 
of them at least dre in this way included among his Apostles, (namely, James 
and Judas, if not Simon;) and although they are mentioned in Acts i, 14, as 
subsequently yielding to his claims, yet the language in John vii, 7 seems too 
strong to admit the supposition that those there referred to can then have sus- 
tained so prominent a place among his converts. A more likely mode of recon- 
ciling these two passages is, to suppose that there were still other brothers be- 
sides those chosen as Apostles, not mentioned particularly anywhere, perhaps 
only Joses and one younger, who may not have believed in him until after his 
resurrection. Indeed, if three of these “ brethren” were Apostles, the language 
in Acts i, 13, 14, requires such a supposition of additional brothers; for after 
enumerating the Eleven, (including, as usual, James, Simon and Judas,) it adds 
“and with his brethren,”” Whether these unmentioned brothers (as indeed may 
be said also of the “sisters,” and perhaps of Simon) were the children of Mary, 
Clopas’s widow, or of the Virgin Mary, is uncertain ; but in the expression, “her 
first-born son,” applied to Jesus, (Luke ii, 7,) as well as in the intimation of 
limited abstinence in Matt. i, 35, there seems to be implied a reference to other 
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children of Joseph by the latter; and be that as it may, there can be no good 
reason given why such should not naturally have been the case, popish sancti- 
mony to the contrary notwithstanding. We may therefore conjecture, that 
while James, Simon, Judas and Joses, were Joseph’s children by Clopas’s widow, 
and the first three of sufficient age to be chosen Apostles, all the others were by 
the Virgin, and among them only some sisters were of such age and notoriety 
at Christ’s visits in Nazareth as to be specified by his townsmen; the children 
of the Virgin generally (including perhaps Joses) being the “ brethren” that 
did not believe in Christ till late. To the objection, that if the Virgin had had 
other children, especially sons, she would not have gone to live with the Apostle 
John, a comparative stranger; it may be replied, that they may have been still 
too young, or otherwise not suitably circumstanced to support her: and if there 
had been no inconvenience of this kind, the express direction of Christ, her 
eldest son, would have decided her residence with “ the beloved disciple ;”” who 
was moreover eminently fitted, by his amiable manners and comparative afflu- 
ence, to discharge that bequest. 

To illustrate in one view this whole subject, I have constructed the follow- 
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Art. XII.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cheological. 
EUROPEAN. 


TuE reputation of Professor Esrarp, of 
Erlangen, in the department of New Testa- 
ment criticism and Apologetics was estab- 
lished by his Wissenschaftliche Kritik der 
evangelischen Geschichte, the second edi- 
tion of which we noticed briefly some time 
ago. We have now before us his Christ- 
liche Dogmatik, vol. i.. (Kénigsberg, 1851, 
pp. 552.) In the preface, Dr. Esrarp de- 
fines his book to be a Christian theology, 
written from the Reformed stand-point, but 
not with strict conformity to the older 
Reformed theologians. He further states 
that it will appear, especially in the second 
volume, that, with regard to the doctrine 
of Predestination, he is a follower of Me- 
lancthon rather than of Calvin. The gene- 
ral division of the work numbers three 
parts: —I. Die Lehre yon der Verkliirung 
Gottes als des Ursprungs der Creatur. 
II. Die Lehre von der Verklérung Gottes 
als des Mittlers in dem Faktum der Erlé- 
sung. III. Die Lehre von der Verklirung 
Gottes als des Vollenders. The subordi- 
nate divisions are logical and exhaustive, 
but we have not space to give them here. 


We have received a copy of “ Synopsis 
Evangelica, ex quatuor Evangelicis ordine 
Chronologico concinnavit, preetexto brevi com- 
mentario illustravit, ad tintiquos testes apposi- 
to apparatu eritico recensuit. CONSTANTINUS 
TiscHENDORF (Lipsi, 1851; 8vo., pp. 202). 
The volume gives us the last results of 
Tischendorf’s critical labours in the appro- 
priate form of a harmony of the Gospels. 
He adopts the tripaschal theory, and his har- 
mony is framed according to it. The book 
is neatly printed, but it adopts the upright 
Greek type which the French have intro- 
duced, and which, while it economizes 
room, is yet very painful to the eye. The 
margin is crowded with references and 
critical remarks, the same, in substance, as 
are furnished in Tischendorf’s last critical 
edition of the New Testament. 

Our readers will remember a translation 
of part of Orro Von Geriacn’s Commentary 
on the New Testament, and also a brief 
estimate of his character, in a former num- 
ber of this journal. We have since received 
a copy of “ Predigten iiber herkiimmiliche Peri- 
kopen und freie Texte,” preached by him in 


the Elizabeth church in Berlin, in the 
years 1836-1840. They furnish a fair im- 
pression of his religious and intellectual 
activity at the best period of his life. 


A new school of theology, or something 
very like it, is springing up on the Rhine, 
under the impulse of Prof. Scurrer, late 
of Geneva, whose ultra-liberal views on the 
subject of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
have been heretofore made known to our 
readers. It finds an organ in the “ Revue 
de Théologie et de Philosophie Chrétienne,” 
published in Strasbourg, and edited by 
Licentiate Colani, a friend of Scherer’s. 
From this school also comes a new work, 
which is greatly praised in the Studien u. 
Kritiken for ability and thoroughness ; viz., 
Recherches critiques sur UEpitre de Jude, 
par E. Arnaud, Strasbourg, 1851, pp. 218. 

One of those exhaustive discussions 
which only Germany can furnish, lies be- 
fore us in “ Die Volkertafel der Genesis; 
Ethnographische Untersuchungen von AUGUST 
Knoset, Professor zu Giessen.’’ (8vo., pp. 
358.) It traces the generations of the sons 
of Noah, as given in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, by the light of history and of eth- 
nographical science, as far down as possible 
in the history of humanity. Whatever 
may be thought of Prof. Knobel’s conclu- 
sions, none can refuse him the praise of 
great erudition, ingenuity, and research. 

THotvcK’s “ Discourses on the Leading 
Questions of the Age in regard to Religion,” 
are in process of translation by Rev. W. 
Farrer, and are published in single num- 
bers at three-pence each. The first sermon 
treats of “The Worth of Human Reason.” 


Messrs. Jonnstone & Hunter, of Edin- 
burgh, have issued their prospectus of 
“The Protestant Library,” and announce 
that the first year’s issue will contain the 
following works :—Vol. I. Barrow on the 
Supremacy claimed by the Pope of Rome: 
Vol. If. On the Rule of Faith: Vol. IIT. On 
the Infallibility claimed by the Papacy: 
Vol. IV. Treatises on the Reformation, and 
on the Church. The subscription price 
will be one guinea a year. 

Messrs. Bacster & Sons announce the 
third volume of Dr. Davidson’s “ Introdue- 
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tion to the New Testament, containing an 
Examination of the Authority, Interpreta- 
tion, and Integrity of the Canonical Books, 
with reference to the latest inquiries.” 
This volume completes the work. 

Numer 1 of a new series of The Journal 
of Sacred Literature, edited by John Kitto, 
D. D., F.S.A., will be published on the Ist 
of October, 1851. In this series more equal 
attention will be given to all the depart- 
ments of sacred literature, and an effort will 
be made to render the Journal more gene- 
rally readable to all who take interest in 
Biblical investigations, without compro- 
mising the character for sound scholarship 
which the publication has already won. 

A new edition of Chevallier’s Transla- 
tion of the Epistles of Clement of Rome, 
Polycarp, and Ignatius; and of the Apolo- 
gies of Justin Martyr and Tertullian; with 
an Introduction and brief notes illustrative 
of the Ecclesiastical History of the first 
two Centuries, has been recently issued. 
This edition contains an introduction treat- 
ing of the integrity of the Greek text of 
the Epistles of Ignatius, with reference to 
the Syriac version lately edited by Mr. 
Cureton. 

LETTER FROM PROFESSOR JACOBI. 

BERLIN, 28th July, 185). 

The Conference of Ministers at Berlin, 

June 18-20, 1851. 

Tue Annual Conference of Ministers 
opened its session at Berlin on the 18th of 
June. The first question considered was, 
whether Christian men destitute of literary 
and theological training might be safely 
employed ‘as missionaries, or whether the 
choice should be condned only to educate.t 
theologians. Dr. LeHNeRpDT (successor of 
Neander in the University of Berlin) opened 
the discussion in a speech which received 
great apprdbation. He took the ground 
that, as a rude, missionaries should be men 
of thorough education. In support of his 
views, he distinguished between the posi- 
tion of Christ, his apostles, and modern 
preachers of the gospel, as follows: Christ 
was Oedcogoc, because in him dwelt the 
wisdom of Gop and the fulness of the 
Spirit; the apostles were Oeézvevorot, be- 
cause endowed with special inspiration of 
the Spirit; the preachers of the gospel, 
however, are Ogédidaxror, because their 
Christian knowledge stands in need of sei- 
ence. He did not mean to deny, however, 
that study and science are human means, 
additional and subordinate to Christian 
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faith. The apostles, indeed, were unculti- 
vated fishermen; but the Jews, as such, 
had this superiority over the heathen—that 
they stood upon a higher religious plat- 
form than the heathen,—being trained to 
refer all the forms of ordinary life to the 
law of God, which was, in a certain mea- 
sure, itself a theology. God has given us 
an intimation of his own will in this re- 
spect, in that the Bible is given to us in 
ancient and foreign tongues, making philo- 
logical science necessary for an indepen- 
dent understanding of its contents. Dr. 
Leunerpt therefore argued that it was 
very important to the missionary to be able 
to compare the original languages of Scrip- 
ture with the current versions. His calling 
also demands more than ordinary know- 
ledge of Exegesis and of Church History. 
So he should understand the heathenism 
with which he has to fight, and this know- 
ledge would be greatly aided by a thorough 
acquaintance with ancient heathenism. 
Leuyerpt was followed by AHLFELDT, of 
Leipsig, (formerly of Halle,) one of our 
most distinguished preachers, especially 
pre-eminent in the gift of popular oratory, 
who supported LeHNErD?’s opinion, and 
added, that the missionaries should hold it 
as part of their duty, when Providence 
opened their way, to plant the seeds of 
science and knowledge in the minds of 
their converts. At the same time, he 
thought it should be well settled, that 
while preparatory education should be the 
rude, it should also be understood that he/p- 
ers, without such training, might be ad- 
vantageously employed, and that educa- 
tion to the same extent was not equally 
necessary among all the heathen nations 
to which missionaries might be sent. The 
United Brethren were cited as showing 
great prudence and wisdom in the adapta- 
tion of their missionaries to the fields they 
were to occupy. The forenoon of the se- 
cond day was occupied by Professor Jacost, 
in an address on the “ Age of the Reforma- 
tion compared with our own time ;’’ and 
the afternoon by the Missionary Anniver- 
sary. On the morning of the 20th, Dr. 
Nrirzcu delivered a most instructive lecture 
on “The Recent Conversions to Roman- 
ism,”’ in which he gave an excellent state- 
ment of the characteristics of true Protest- 
antism. You will find this lecture printed 
in the Deutsche Zeitschrift. 
New and Important Works. 

Among the recent publications, there 

are two of special importance and value 
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to theological science, particularly with 
reference to ecclesiastical antiquity. The 
first is “ Berengarius Turonensis, oder eine 
Sammlung thn betreffender Briefe herausg. 
von Dr. H. Sudendorf.” Berengarius, a 
contemporary of Pope Gregory VII., was 
one of the ablest thinkers of his age, 
and the greatest among those theologians 
of the eleventh century who sought to 
establish a theological science derived 
from the Scriptures, the fathers, and rea- 
son. Doctrines derived from these three 
sources, were not, he thought, to be subor- 
dinated to those whose only support was 
Church tradition. It is well known that 
Berengarius’s doctrine on the Lord’s sup- 
per was very similar to that of Calvin, and 
that he declared himself boldly against 
transubstantiation, for which he was per- 
secuted, though at first protected by Grego- 
ry, who sympathized more with his views 
than those of his opponents. He was weak 
enough to recant, yet continued afterwar 1s 
to spread his opinions. The present re- 
markable collection of his letters is edited 
by Dr. Sudendorf from MSS. in the Hanno- 
ver library. It throws much new light 
upon the character of Berengarins. It 
shows him as a worthy man, a loving 
Christian, and a man of tender and placa- 
ble nature. It shows also that his learning 
embraced a wide range: he was a most 
zealous student of the fathers, he practised 
medicine as a physician, and was much 
admired as an vrator. It shows further, 
what was not before known, that he was 
in intimate relations with some of the 
foremost men in France; and that, in par- 
ticular, Godfrey of Anjou was his friend 
and protector. We also learn a great deal 
from this book of Gregory’s conduct during 
his stay in I'rance, and find that a very 
general sympathy with Berengarius’s views 
existed among the chief clergy of France 
and of the neighbouring German border. 
Dr. Sudendorf’s historical explanations are 
both acute and thorough. 

The second of the works referred to is 
the so-called manuscript of Origen, of 
which a fuller notice is given at page 645 
of this number. 

There is another work, longer before the 
public than the two mentioned above, but 
which has not yet, I think, received, in 
America, the attention it deserves. It is 
“ Briefe an Kaiser Karl V., geschrieben von 
seinem Beichtvater in d. Jahren 1830-32. In 
dem Spanischen Reichsarchiv von Limancas 
anfgefunden u. mitgetheilt von Dr. G. Herxr.” 
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(Berlin, 1848, pp. 562.) The editor was 
a young man who studied theology in 
Berlin, and then went to Spain and de- 
voted himself to the search for literary 
treasures in the libraries of Spain, several 
of which have never -yet been thoroughly 
examined. His labours were rewarded by 
several valuable discoveries—among them 
a fragment of Livy. On the memorable 
revolutionary night of 18th March, 1848, 
he was mortally wounded. The “ Letters” 
before us furnish the most important re- 
sult of Heine’s travels that has yet ap- 
peared, and they throw much light upon 
some of the most important years of the 
Reformation. The “ Letters” were written 
by the emperor’s confessor, Cardinal Gar- 
cia de Loaga, who kept up a constant cor- 
respondence with him from Rome on politi- 
cal and personal affairs, and was one of his 
most trusted advisers. They afford us 
glimpses of the most private relations of 
the emperor, of Pope Clement VII., and of 
other very important personages. The 
cardinal himself was a fine specimen—even 
a model—of the zealous, politico-religious 
Catholic priesthood. He fulfilled his du- 
ties as confessor to the emperor most con- 
scientiously. Contrary to our previous 
understanding, these letters show that 
Charles had occupied his thoughts with 
religious subjects from early youth. The 
emperor was penetrated with a sense of 
gratitude to God for the vast power which 
had been committed to his trust, and often 
expressed to his confessor his wish to do 
battle for Christ, and to lay down his life 
in testimony of his gratitude for the great 
blessings he had received. The confessor 
warned him of the sins to which he was 
most liable,—unchastity, intemperance, 
and indolence,—and urged him to abandon 
them all; reminding him that the great 
task was laid upon him of re-establishing 
the peace of the Church, and of freeing it 
from the Protestant heresy. Any and all 
means to that end he justifies. He ad- 
vises the emperor to gain over influential 
Protestants by bribery, and to fill even 
the Spanish bishoprics with Germans, if ne- 
cessary. The political and theological 
leaders of Protestantism, he says, must be 
bought: no price could be too great for such 
a purchase: God would reimburse the em- 
peror for money so spent, not only in sue- 
cess and honour, but also in fine ducats. 
Succeeding with the leaders, he advises 
the emperor to issue admonitions and 
edicts to the common people; and finally, 
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should they not obey, to employ the best 
medicine to heal them—force. The empe- 
ror, delighted with his success at Augs- 
burgh in 1530, proposed to settle the dis- 
pute by a council—a proposal from which 
the pope, and, in secret, the cardinal also, 
shrunk back with fear. It is well known, 
however, that Charles, after being long 
kept in suspense, finally brought about the 
convocation of the Council of Trent. 

Dr. Heine has given us these remarkable 
letters in Spanish, with a good German 
version, and has added other important 
documents, as well as very valuable re- 
marks and observations of his own. 

J.L. J. 

Our esteemed correspondent, Professor J. 
IL. Jacosr, has been transferred from the 
University of Berlin to the University of 
Kénigsberg, and will continue his letters 
to us from the latter place. 

WE propose hereafter to give statements 
of the contents of all the foreign theologi- 
cal journals of importance. Our readers 
will thus be enabled to see what subjects 
are treated of in these journals, and those 
who wish it, can send for single numbers 
containing articles of interest to them, 
through Mr. Putnam or Mr. Wiley, of New- 
York. 

THE Theologische Studien und Kritiken for 
July contains the following articles :— 
I. Neander’s Services to Church History, 
by Prof. L. R. Hagenbach, of Basle: II. 
Ernesti on Phil. ii, 6, in reply to Baur: TIT. 
Umbreit on the Seventh Chapter of Ro- 
mans: IV. A new Explanation of Rom. viii, 
18-25, by F. Zyro, of Bern: V. A Review 
of Semisch’s Justin Martyr, by Grimm: 
VI. A Review of Arnaud’s Critical Re- 
searches on the Epistle of Jude, by Dr. 
Kienlen: VII. The Ecclesiastical Assem- 
blies in Wittemberg, 1849, and in Stutt- 
gardt, 1850, by Lechler. 

Nrepner’s Zeitschrift fiir Historische The- 
ologie for July contains the following arti- 
cles:—I. A Survey of the Literature of 
Church History from 1825 to 1850, by Dr. 
Engelhardt of Erlangen: II. The relation 
of the Syriac recension of the Ignatian 
Epistles to the shorter Greek Version, and 
the authenticity of the Epistles themselves, 
by Uhlhorn, of Gottingen. 

Tue British Quarterly for August contains 
the following articles:—I. Theories of 
Human Progression: II. Dramatic Poetry 
in the Age of Elizabeth: III. Thoughts on 
the Labour Question: IV. The German Ro- 
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manticists: V. Missions in South Africa: 
VI. Lancashire and Yorkshire since 1800: 
VII. The Papal Index of Prohibited Books: 
VII. The Correlation of Physical Forces: 
IX. Naturalism versus Inspiration. 


THE Prospective Review for August has 
the following articles :—I. Moral Limits to 
Economic Theory and Socialist Counter- 
Theory: II. Serpent-Worship and the Age 
of Stonehenge: III. Life and Writings of 
Zumpt: IV. Casa Guidi Windows: V. 
Bland and Kingsley’s Sermons: VI. Rus- 
kin on Sheepfolds: VII. Reformatory 
Schools: VIII. Oakley’s Ritual of the Mass. 


THe North British Review for August 
contains the following articles:—I. The 
Social Science—Its History and Prospects : 
II. Literature of Apologetics: III. Net Re- 
sults of 1848 in Germany and Italy: IV. 
Typical Forms—Goethe, Professor Owen, 
and Mr. Fairbairn: V. Recent Works of 
Fiction: VI. Kingsley’s Saint’s Tragedy, 
and Sermons: VII. Character in Architec- 
ture—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice: VIII. 
The Five Wounds of the Holy Church: IX. 
The Exposition of 1851. 


THE Edinburgh Review, August :—I. The 
Greek Text of the New Testament: II. 
Johnston’s Notes on North America: III. 
Hartley Coleridge: IV. Fatal Accidents— 
How far Preventible: V. Pulszky’s Tales 
and Traditions of Hungary: VI. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s Letters to John Bull: 
VII. The Romans in Britain: VIII. Grote’s 
History of Greece, vols. vii and viii: IX. 
Dixon’s Life of Penn: X. Modern Chemis- 
try—Its Progress and Extent. 


Tue Theological Critic (edited by T. K. 
Arnold) for June contains the following 
articles:—I. The Month of May: II. Ora- 
tio D. T. Matthwi: III. Passaglia on the 
Prerogatives of St. Peter: IV. The Milleni- 
um: V. The Lord’s Supper: VI. On the 
Bishops of the New Testament: VII. On 
the gift of Tongues: VIII. Theodoret and 
his Times: IX. Hebrews xiii: X. Things 
New and Old. 

Monthly Christian Spectator, (London,) 
June:—1. Illustrations of Protestantism 
and Romanism: II. Miss Harriet Martineau 
and Atheism: III. Thoughts on the Great 
Exhibition: IV. Respectability: V. May 
Meetings of 1851. July:—I. A few 
Thoughts on Abstract Principles: II. The 
Women of the Commonwealth—2. Mrs. 
Hutchinson: LI. Christ and the Essenes: 
IV. Words for the Wise—2. Mammon in 
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the Chair: V. Old Trees: VI. The Poetry 
of Cowper: VII. Kate Hall, or one of the 
Graces: VIII. Poetry—Hymns for Morning. 
August: —I. Revelation—The Religious 
Guide of Human Nature: II. John Milton: 
III. The Gospel and the Poor: IV. The 
Educational Controversy—Free Education 
Schemes—Endowment of all Religious 
Opinions—Interests of the Churches in 
Voluntary Education: V. Words for the 
Wise—3. How did you Like Him? VI. ‘The 
First Step: VII. Reginald Knatchbull, or 
Religious Trials of the Sixteenth Century : 
VIII. Poetry—A Song of the Affections. 


Eclectic Review, June:—I. Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s Life and Works: II. The Fugitive 
Slave Act: III. Papal Power and the State 
Church in Ireland : IV. Westwood’s Burden 
of the Bell: V. The University Commission : 
VI. The Bards of the Bible: VII. The Great 
Exhibition. July:—I. Descartes—his His- 
torical Position and Philosophical Claims : 
II. Tales and Traditions of Hungary: III. 
Daniel De Foe: IV. Firmamental Architec- 
ture: V. Gillies’s Memoirs of a Literary 
Veteran: VI. Apuleius and the Second Cen- 
tury: VII. Italian and English views of the 
Papacy. Angust:—I. Delta’s Sketches of 
Poetical Literature: II. Seulpture—Works 
of Edward Hodges Baily: III. Progress of 
Australia: IV. Protestant Protests: V. A 
Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers: 
VI. Bede’s Ecclesiastical History: VII. 
Life of Edward Baines, M. P.: VIII. Animal 
Magnetism. 


Tue following works in theology and the 
kindred sciences are announced as pub- 
lished or in press in England:—The Rev. 
Dr. Halley’s Second Course of Lectures on 
the Sacraments, 1 vol. 8vo.:—The Person- 
ality of the Tempter, and other Sermons, 
Doctrinal and Occasional, by J. Vaughan, 
D. D., Head Master of Harrow School, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen, 1 vol. 8vo. : 
—On the State of Man subsequent to the 
Promulgation of Christianity, Part I., em- 
bracing the period from the Birth of Christ 
to the Death of Constantine the Great, fep. 
8vo., being No. 19 of “Small Books on 
Great Subjects :’’—Quakerism, or the Story 
of my Life, by a Lady, who for forty years 
was a Member of the Society of Friends, 
royal 12mo. :—Letters on some of the Errors 
of Romanism, in Controversy with Nicho- 
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las Wiseman, D.D., by William Palmer, 
M.A., Prebendary of Sarum, new edition 
revised :—The Life of St. Paul, illustrated 
from contemporary History, with the Epis- 
tles Chronologically Arranged, and Lite- 
rally Translated upon the basis of the Au- 
thorized Version, by Thomas Lewin, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Oxford, in two volumes, 
crown 8vo.:—An «Analytical Arrangement 
of the Holy Scriptures, according to the 
Principles developed under the name of 
Parallelism in the Writings of Bishop 
Lowth, Bishop Jebb, and the Rev. Thomas 
Boys, with an Appendix and Notes, by 
Richard Baillie Roe, B.A., in 2 vols. 8vo. :— 
Lectures on the Christian Miracles, uniform 
with ‘Apocalyptic Sketches,” by Rev. 
Dr. Cumming :—Five Letters to Archdeacon 
Hare on Hippolytus, Presbyter of the 
Church of Rome, Author of the recently 
discovered book ascribed to Origen, and the 
bearing of his work on the leading Ques- 
tions of Ecclesiastical History and Polity, 
by C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. :—The Church of 
Christ, in its Idea, Attributes, and Minis- 
try, with an especial reference to the Con- 
troversy on the Subject between Romanists 
and Protestants, by Edward Arthur Litton, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath, 
and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford :— 
Protestantism and Popery contrasted by 
the acknowledged and authentic Teaching 
of each Religion, edited by the Rev. John 
Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A., of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, Vicar of St. Helen’s, Bish- 
opsgate, London, 2 vols. 8vo.:—Indian 
Missions in Guiana, by the Rev. W. H. 
Brett, fep. 8vo.:—An Exposition of the 
Principal Motives which induced me to 
leave the Church of Rome, by C. L. Trivier, 
formerly a Roman Catholic Priest, trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. Bushby, fep. 
8vo.:—A History of Erastianism, by Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, post 8vo. 

AmonG the new works recently an- 
nounced on the continent are the follow- 
ing :— 

Praktische Theologie von Dr. C. Imman- 
Nitzsch. 2. Bd. 2. Buch: Das kirchliche 
Verfahren oder die Kunstlehren. 2 Abthl.: 
Der evangelische Gottesdienst. Bonn, Mar- 
cus. 1851. 8vo., pp. 128. 

Beitrige zum Schriftverstiindniss in Pre- 
digten von F. L. Steinmeyer, Lie. d. Theol. 
u. Berlin, 1851. 8vo., pp. 254. 
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Prorrssor Conant, of the (Baptist) Uni- 
versity of Rochester, has in preparation a 
“New and Complete Translation of the 
Holy Scriptures from the Original Lan- 
guages, with brief Explanatory Notes.” 

Messrs. Dery, Mmrer & Co. (Auburn) 
announce as in press “ Kpiscopal Method- 
ism as it Was and Is,” by Rey. P. D. Gor- 
rie: also the “Young Man’s Book, or Self- 
Education,” by Rev. W. Hosmer: and 
“Lives of the three Mrs. Judson,” by 
Arabella W. Stuart. 

Messrs. Lane & Scorr have received 
from London the sccond and concluding 
volume of Moody’s New Testament, and it 
is now passing through the press as rapidly 
as possible. 

WE intend hereafter to give summaries 
of the contents of the leading American 
journals, for the same reasons as have pre- 
vailed with us to give the European. Our 
readers will thus be kept acquainted with 
the contents and tendencies of the best 
periodical literature of the age. 

Tue Mercersburg Review for July con- 
tains the following articles:—I. Our Na- 
tional Religion: If. The Apostle Peter: 
Ill. The Anglican Crisis: IV. Myer’s 
Church History. September:—I. Bailey’s 
Festus: Il. The Cicade: III. The Nature 
of the Reformation and its Preparation: 
IV. The Holy Eucharist—Translation from 
Thiersch’s Lectures : V. Early Christianity : 
VI. Zacharias Ursinus. 

Brownson’s Quarterly (Boston) for July :— 
I. Cooper’s Ways of the Hour: II. Nature 
and Faith—a Review of Whately’s Essays 
on Romanism: III. Bushnell on the Mys- 
tery of Redemption: IV. The French Re- 
public: V. The Fugitive Slave Law: VI. 
Literary Notices. 

Southern Presbyterian Review (Columbia, 
8. C.) for July :—I. Domestic |i. e., South- 
ern] Literature: II. Validity of Popish 
Baptism: III. The Millennium: IV. Credi- 
bility and Plenary Inspiration of the Serip- 
tures: V. Harmony of Revelation and Na- 
tural Science, with special reference to 
Geology: VI. Hugh Miller’s Foot-prints of 
the Creator. 

Evangelical Review (Gettysburg, Pa.) for 
July :—I. Bible Influence Indispensable to 
Society: Il. Nature of the Saviour’s Pre- 
sence in the Eucharist: II. Inquiry into 
the Nature of Fundamental Doctrines: 
IV. Review of Irving’s Mahomet: V. Re- 


view of Schaff’s Church History: VI. Jour- 
nal of a Voyage by Rev. H. M. Muhlenberg : 
VII. Notices. 

Quarterly Review of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, (Richmond, Va.,) for 
July :—I. Traits of History and Doctrine 
peculiar to Christianity: II. Philosophy of 
Infidelity: ILI. Modern Lexicography— 
Freund’s Latin Lexicon: IV. High Church- 
ism, its Affinities and Tendencies : V. Analy- 
sis and Review of the first eight Chapters 
of Romans: VI. Chalmers and Sidney Smith 
on Methodism. 

Church Review, (New-Haven, Conn.,) 
July :—I. Wordsworth : II. The Rev. Samu- 
al Farmar Jarvis, D.D., LL.D.: IL. The 
Puritan Church: IV. The Canadian Clergy 
Reserves: V. Colleges and the Ministry: 
VI. Letter on Modern Pantheism: VII. The 
Secessions: VIII. Virginia Colonial Church 
Papers. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, (Andover,) July :— 
I. The Arrangements in the Constitution 
of the Mind for a Future Judgment and 
Retribution: II. The Relation of Style to 
Thought: IIT. The Four Gospels as we now 
have them in the New Testament, and the 
Hegelian Assaults upon them: IV. Trans- 
lations from Anselm: V. An Investigation 
in Syriac Philology: VI. Life of Zuingli: 
VII. Unity amid Diversities of Belief, even 
on Imputed and Involuntary Sin. 

Theological and Literary Journal, (New- 
York,) July :—I. Brown on Christ’s Second 
Coming: II. A Designation and Exposition 
of the Figures of Isaiah, Chapters xiii and 
xiv: III. Philological Contributions: IV. 
The Theophany Celebrated Psalm xviii, 
Real, not Figurative: V. The Papal Power 
identified with the Little Horn of the 
Fourth Beast, Daniel vii: VI. Gobat’s 
Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia: VII. 
Critics and Correspondents. 

Christian Examiner, (Boston,) July :— 
I. Dr. Wood’s Works: I. The State and 
Statesmanship: III. John Wiclif and the 
First English Bible: IV. Euphranor: V. 
The Apostle Paul: VI. Ecclesiastical Chris- 
tendom. 

Biblical Repertory, (Princeton,) July :— 
I. Inspiration and Catholicism: II. Peter 
Collinson—Memorials of John Bartram and 
Humphry Marshall: II. Kurtz on the 
Old Covenant: IV. Panslavism and Ger- 
manism: VY. The Typology of Scripture: 
VI. The General Assembly. 
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Christian Review, (New-York,) July :— 
I. The South American Republics: If. The 
Promise Fulfilled, Acts ii, 1-4: III. On the 
Signification of xriouc, Rom. viii, 19-22: 
IV. The Works of Leonard Woods: V. Lin- 
coln’s Horace: VI. Wordsworth Considered 
as a Religious Poet: VIL. Robinson’s Greek 
and English Lexicon. 

New-Englander, (New-York,) August :— 
I. The Railroad Enterprise—Its Progress, 
Management, and Utility: II. Amuse- 
ments: III. James H. Perkins: IV. The Re- 
lation of Baptized Children to the Church : 
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V. The Military Orders: VI. Sketch of the 
Life and Character of Hon. Simeon Bald- 
win: VII. The World’s Progress. 

Tue “ Methodist Monthly,” (Lexington, 
Ky.,) edited by Rey. T. N. Ralston, assisted 
by Rey. W. H. Anderson and Rey. E. W. 
Brush, is sold at the low price of $100 a 
year. A marked feature of this journal 
is the generally substantial character of its 
articles,—a feature in which it contrasts 
most favourably with the current monthly 
magazines. It deserves the largest suc- 
cess. 


Classicai and Miscellaneons. 
EUROPEAN. 


Messrs. Wintiams & Norcare, London, 
announce an edition of Wunder’s Sopho- 
cles, with English notes, and a collation of 
Dindorf’s text, introduction, and indexes, 
to be sold at three shillings a volume in 
paper. The Cidipus Rex has already ap- 
peared, and the remaining plays will follow 
at brief intervals. 


Tue third volume of Merivale’s “ History 
of the Romans under the Empire,” is an- 
nounced as forthcoming in London. 


Amone the new works announced as 
published or in press in Great Britain, are 
the following :— 

The Literature of Italy, from the Origin 
of the Language to the Death of Boccaccio, 
an Historical Sketch, by Leonard Francis 
Simpson, post 8vo.:—The Morning Land, 
or a Thousand and One Days in the East, 
by Frederick Bodenstedt, with notes, &c., 
by Richard Waddington, 2 vols. post 8vo.: 
—Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, being their 
Social and Political Condition, and the 
Religion of Boodh, as there existing, com- 
piled from the Reports of Ancient and 
Modern Travellers, especially from ™. 
Huc’s Reminiscences of the Recent Journey 
of himself and M. Gabet, Lazariste Mission- 
aries to Mongolia, by Henry T. Prinsep, 
Esq., post Svo. :—Kight Years in Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, from 1842 to 1850, 
by F. A. Neale, Esq., late attached to the 
Consular Service in Syria, 2 vols., with 
Tllustrations :—Narrative of Five Years’ 
Residence at Nepaul, by Thomas Smith, 
Esq., late Captain, Bengal Native Infantry, 
Assistant Political Resident at Nepaul, 1 
vol. with Portrait, Map, &c.:—England in 
the Nineteenth Century, by William John- 


stone, 2 vols. post 8vo.:—Memoir and Dia- 
ries of Plumer Ward, portrait, 2 vols. Svo.: 
—Farini’s History of the Roman State, 2 
vols. 8vo.:—Poole’s Hore Egyptiace, S8vo. : 
—A Voyage to the Mauritius, by author of 
“Paddiana,” post 8vo.:--The Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis, by James Fergus- 
son, forty-five woodcuts, 8vo.:—The His- 
tory of Greece, from its Conquest by the 
Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks, 
and of the Empire of Treziband, 1204-1461, 
by George Finlay, Esq., Honorary Member 
of the Royal Society of Literature, Author 
of “ Greece under the Romans,”’ 1 vol. demy 
8vo. :—Notes of a Residence in the Canary 
Islands, the South of Spain and Algiers, 
illustrative of the State of Religion in those 
Countries, by the Rey. Thos. Debary, M.A., 
post 8vo.:—The Present State of the Repub- 
lic of the Rio de la Plata, (Buenos Ayres,) 
its Geography, Resources, Statistics, Com- 
merce, Debt, &c., described, with the His- 
tory of the Conquest of the Country by the 
Spaniards, by Sir Woodbine Parish, F.R.S., 
K.C.H., F.G.S., formerly Her Majesty’s 
Consul General and Chargé d’Affaires at 
Buenos Ayres, with new Map and Tlustra- 
tions, 8vo. :—Contrasts of Foreign and Eng- 
lish Society, or Records and Recollections 
of a Residence in various parts of the Con- 
tinent and England, by Mrs. Austin, 2 vols. 
post 8vo.:—The History of Herodotus, a 
new English Version, translated from the 
Text of Gaisford, and edited by Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A., Exeter College, 
Oxford, assisted by Colonel Rawlinson, 
C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S., with 
copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating 
the History and Geography of Herodotus, 
from the most recent sources of informa- 
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tion, 4 vols. 8vo.:—Letters and Journals 
of General Sir Hudson Lowe, revealing the 
true History of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
partly compiled and arranged by the late 
Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, with portrait, 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Amon the new works announced on the 
continent are the following :— 

Jornelius Tacitus. Erklirt von Dr. Karl 
Nipperley. Ab excessu 


Erster Band. 


Messrs. ©. S. Francis & Co., New-York, 
are now publishing ‘“‘ The Writings of Alex- 
ander Hamilton,’’ to be completed in seven 
octavo volumes, of which four are already 
issued. The contents of the several volumes 
are as follows :—Vol. I. comprises the cor- 
respondence of Hamilton prior to the estab- 
lishment of the present government (from 
1769 to 1789): Vol. II. embraces the residue 
of the writings of this period, a series very 
essential to a correct knowledge of our 
early political history: Vol. II. contains 
the papers which relate to the organization 
and conduct of the fiscal department, its 
revenue and public credit: Vol. IV. will 
include the period from 1789 to 1795, em- 
bodying the papers designated as “ Cabinet 
Papers,’ comprehending the most impor- 
tant part of Washington’s administration : 
Vol. V. will be devoted to other official 
writings, not coming within the previous 
description. The remaining volumes will 
give the correspondence subsequent to the 
year 1789, and an accurate series of politi- 
cal papers of great and lasting value. 


Messrs. James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
have in press The Philippies of Demosthe- 
nes, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
by Prof. M. J. Smead, Ph. D., William and 
Mary’s College, Va., 1 vol. 12mo.:—The 
Camel Hunt, a Narrative of Personal Ad- 
ventures, by Joseph Warren Faber, 12mo. : 
—Companions of my Solitude, by the Au- 
thor of “Friends in Council,’ &., &c., 
16mo. 

Harprr’s New Monthly Magazine con- 
tinues its career of success. We notice 
that the recent numbers contain elaborate 
original articles by American writers, add- 
ing greatly to the value of the journal. 
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divi Augusti I-VI. Mit den Varianten der 
Florentiner Handschrift. 

De veterum Aigyptiorum lingua et lite- 
ris, sive de optima signa hieroglyphica 
explicandi via atque ratione. Accedunt 
indices et vocabularii hieroglyphici speci- 
men. Scripsit Max. Ad. Uhlemann, Phil. 
Dr. AA. LL. M., Soc. Lit. Orient. Germ. 
Sod. Lipsiae, 1851, 8vo., pp. 116. 






The “ Editor’s Drawer ”’ is another novelty, 
and is very attractive. The only rival of 
Harper in the field is “ The International 
Magazine,” which is conducted with the 
highest degree of taste, skill, and vigour. 
Its section on “ Authors and Books’ alone 
is worth the price of the whole work. 


WE have received the first number of the 
“ Southern Repertory and College Review,’ 
conducted by the Faculty of Emory and 
Henry College, Virginia. A paramount 
object of the journal will be to promote the 
cause of education, while the general inter- 
ests of literature, science, and art, will by 
no means be disregarded. The following 
is the table of contents :—I. Introduction : 
Il. Classical Education,—Dr. Anthon’s 
Text-books: III. Emory and Henry Col- 
lege: IV. The Voice of God: V. Geometry 
as a Text-Book of Logic: VI. Beauty: VII. 
Truth and Romance: VIII. Canzonet: IX. 
Composition : X. Clerical Disfranchisement 
—the Virginia Constitutional Convention : 
XI. The Exponents of American Letters : 
XII. Intellectual Cultivation. 

Tue “ Temple” (Harrisburg, Pa.) is a 
magazine devoted to Masonry, literature, 
and science, edited by B. Parke, Esq., and 
Professor C. E. Blumenthal, of Dickinson 
College. The several numbers of this new 
journal which have come to hand, display 
an unusual degree of tact, skill, and infor- 
mation on the part of the editors. Of the 
Masonic part we cannot speak, being, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, not among the 
initiated ; but the literary execution of the 
work is far above the ordinary standard of 
our magazine literature. The work is 


very neatly got up, and is furnished at the 
low price of $1 50 per annum. 
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